THE  DISCIPLIINE  OF  LIFE 


SOONER  OR  LATER  we  find  out  that  life  is  not  a  holiday,  but  a  dis¬ 
cipline.  Earlier  or  later  we  all  discover  that  the  world  is  not  a  play¬ 
ground.  It  is  quite  clear  God  means  it  for  a  school.  The  moment 
we  forget  that,  the  puzzle  of  life  begins.  We  try  to  play  in  school ;  the  Master 
does  not  mind  that  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  for  He  likes  to  see  His  children 
happy,  but  in  our  playing- we  neglect  our  lessons.  We  do  not  see  how  much 
there  is  to  learn,  and  we  do  not  care.  But  our  Master  cares.  He  has  a  per¬ 
fectly  overpowering  and  inexplicable  solicitude  for  our  education  ;  and  because 
He  loves  us,  He  comes  into  the  school  sometimes  and  speaks  to  us.  He  may 
speak  very  softly  and  gently,  or  very  loudly.  Sometimes  a  look  is  enough, 
and  we  understand  it,  like  Peter,  and  go  out  at  once  and  weep  bitterly.  Some¬ 
times  the  voice  is  like  a  thunder-clap  startling  a  summer  night.  But  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of :  the  task  He  sets  us  to  is  never  measured  by  our  delinquency. 
The  discipline  may  seem  far  less  than  our  desert,  or  even  to  our  eye  ten  times 
more.  But  it  is  not  measured  by  these  -  it  is  measured  by  God’s  solicitude 
for  our  progress ;  measured  solely  by  God’s  love ;  measured  solely  that  the 
scholar  may  be  better  educated  when  he  arrives  at  his  Father.  The  discipline 
of  life  is  a  preparation  for  meeting  the  Father.  v\'hen  we  arrive  there  to 
behold  His  beauty,  we  must  have  the  educated  eye ;  and  that  must  be  trained 
here.  We  must  become  so  pure  in  heart— and  it  needs  much  practice—that 
we  shall  see  God  That  explains  life— why  God  puts  man  in  the  crucible  and 
makes  him  pure  by  fire. 

From  “The  Ideal  Life” 

By  Henry  Drummond. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


This  week  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  turned 
upon  Paris,  which  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
And  what  for  f  la  it  a  question  of  peace  or  war  f 
Not  at  all— nor  any  matter  of  importance  be¬ 
tween  France  and  any  other  of  the  great  Powers 
of  the  Continent  It  is  only  that  dreadful 
“Dreyfus  Case”  that  is  up  again,  though  it  has 
already  been  settled  two  or  three  times,  and,  as 
the  French  government  fondly  believed,  put 
down  forever!  But  somehow  it  will  not  stay 
down.  Charles  Sumner  used  to  say  that  “No 
question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right  1“ 
And  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  there  is 
still  in  the  minds  of  thousands  a  deep  suspicion 
that  this  case  has  been  settled  wrong  I  If  so  the 
condemnation  was  a  crime  that  may  have  to  be 
paid  for  in  blood !  And  yet  it  is  all  about  a 
single  man,  who  is  not  in  Paris,  nor  in  France, 
nor  even  in  Europe,  but  far  away  across  the  sea 
in  a  penal  settlement,  where  he  is  enduring  a 
punishment  worse  than  death,  when  many  of 
those  best  informed  believe  that  he  is  innocent 
of  the  least  crime  against  his  country ! 


contest,  when  the  most  popular  writer  in  France 
leaped  into  the  arena,  and  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  government  itself  I  Emile  Zola 
is  known  all  over  Europe  as  the  most  famous  of 
French  novelists.  Whether  it  was  from  private 
information  or  not,  he  became  poeseesed  of  the 
conviction  that  Dreyfus  was  an  innocent  man, 
and  that  the  officer  who  was  really  guilty,  (if 
such  a  crime  had  been  committed,)  had  escaped 
by  throwing  the  accusation  on  another  t 


Here  was  another  complication.  The  government 
must  meet  it, and  prove  the  accusation  ialse,  or  lie 
under  the  odium  of  persecuting  an  innocent  man 
and  of  a  false  imprisonment!  Zula  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  on  Monday  was  brought  up 
for  trial.  He  did  not  shrink  from  it,  but 
demanded  that  certain  officers  of  the  army  should 
be  put  upon  the  stand !  One  and  another  was 
called  to  the  witcess  box,  but  refused  to  testify  ! 
Of  course  this  was  interpreted  as  a  confession 
that  they  could  not  deny  the  charge  which  had 
been  thrown  in  their  faces.  The  whole  effort ‘of 
the  counsel  for  Zola  was  to  get  in  evidence, 
while  the  effort  on  the  other  side  was  to  keep  it 
out. 
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It  would  not  seem  very  difficult  for  the  French 
autboritiee  to  settle  the  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  if  they  would  go  squarely  at  it.  The 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  his 
innocence,  and  yet  the  mob  are  determined  to 
find  him  guilty;  and  how  to  make  the  evidence 
bend  to  their  wishes  is  the  puzzling  problem  to 
be  solved  1  _ _ 

Only  look  at  it  I  A  captain  in  the  army  is 
accused  of  betraying  military  secrets  to  a  for 
eign  power !  But  where  and  bow  7  And  to 
what  power  7  The  military  authorities  prufees 
to  be  in  possession  of  secret  proofs,  which  they 
will  not  divulge!  This  is  a  suspicious  thing  on 
their  part.  Is  it  that  they  will  compromise 
themselves  7  Or  others  whom  they  wish  to  pro¬ 
tect  7 _ 

The  inquiry  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  great  Powers — which  might  be  inculpated  as 
having  lured  him  into  treachery,  two,  or  it  may 
be  three,  Germany  and  Austria  and  Italy— have 
pledged  their  honor  to  France  and  to  Europe, 
that  they  have  had  no  communications  or  revela-J 
tions  whatever  I  This  is  so  far  eatiefactory,  but 
terribly  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  narrows  the 
number  of  those  who  can  be  implicated,  with 
the  chance  that  it  may  prove  Russia  to  be  the 
guilty  seducer  that  led  a  French  officer  to  betray 
his  trust:  and  this  while  Russia  is  the  one  power 
in  Europe,  with  which  France  desires  to  be  in 
the  closest  friendship ! 

It  is  an  ugly  piece  of  business  to  try  to  stifle 
evidence,  and  keep  the  truth  from  coming  out. 
But  this  policy  might  have  succeeded  under  the 
plea  that  there  were  “State  secrets’’  that  could 
not  be  revealed  I  “Public  safety’’  is  the  cloak 
that  covers  up  many  cruelties  and  crimes.  It 
might  have  succeeded  in  this  case,  if  there  bad 
not  suddenly  appeared  a  new  element  in  the 


His  counsel  first  of  all  summoned  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  which  bad  tried 
Drefyus,  and  when  they  refused  to  testify,  he 
demanded  to  know  “if  they  were  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War  or  of  their  own 
volition  7’’  and  then  turning  to  the  jury  said: 

“The  proof  we  wish  to  show  you  is  so  striking 
that  our  opponents  are  trying  to  prevent  its 
becoming  known.  Nevertheless,  if  necessary,  I 
will  tell  what  it  is  myself  without  witnesses. 
If  I  fail  Dreyfus  will  remain  in  the  prison  where 
be  was  placed  by  a  law  expressly  made  for  him  !’’ 

The  former  President  of  France,  (’asimir- 
Perier,  was  next  summoned,  but  pleaded  that  he 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  disclose  secrets  that 
were  confided  to  him  when’ he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government ! 

Next  was  called  the  chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  whom  Zola  bad 
charged  with  working  up  a  fraudulent  case 
against  Dreyfus  because  he  needed  a  scapegoat 
on  account  of  the  leaks  in  his  bureau.  But  he, 
too,  stood  upon  his  dignity,  and  kept  silence. 
The  same  excuse  was  offered  again  and  again, 
till  the  advocate  of  Zola  shouted,  “One  would 
really  think  these  officers  imagine  they  form  a 
separate  caste,  superior  to  all  others,  above  the 
law  and  exempt  from  the  respect  due  to  Court.’’ 


Here  ended  the  first  day’s  trial,  in  which  the 
defence  may  be  said  to  have  proved  nothing, 
and  yet  in  reality  had  proved  everything!  If 
such  negative  testimony  could  not  convince  the 
jury,  it  must  convince  the  public.  Already  the 
feeling  outside  of  France  is  almost  universal  in 
favor  of  the  bold  writer,  who  had  dared  to  defy 
the  government.  It  may  be  indeed,  if  all  the 
witnesses  refuse  to  testify,  that  he  may  be  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  prison.  But  In  niialil  Iflliii  i 
such  a  fate  very  calmly,  f ^,j»<jf''5rirfiphantl^ 
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It  ia  aaid  that  be  waa  very  calm  and  asked  the 
barristers,  “What  is  the  maximum  peoalty  to 
which  I  am  liable  ?’’  and  being  told  that  it  was 
six  months,  he  answered  with  a  smile:  “If  troth 
could  but  emerge  from  this  trial  1  would  will¬ 
ingly  take  six  months  more.” 

After  the  day  was  over  Zola  was  interviewed  by 
the  reporters,  who  say  that  be  was  tired  and 
rather  haggard  and  hoarse,  but  for  all  that  he 
waa  more  than  satisfied.  He  had  been  defended 
by  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant 
Parisian  advocates,  whose  eloquence  extorted 
applause  even  from  his  adversaries  and  produced 
a  profound  impression,  and  he  praised  the  mod¬ 
eration  and  courtesy  of  the  President  of  the  court 

“I  am  convinced,’’  be  added,  “that  outside 
feeling  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor  of  a  full  in¬ 
quiry.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  the 
truth  will  come  to  light  at  the  present  hearing, 
but  I  believe  we  shall  see  a  little  Once  the 
French  people  can  be  made  to  see  a  duty  they 
will  do  it  at  whatever  cost.  I  am  well  content 
with  the  day’s  work.’’ 

Surely  no  man  was  ever  more  supported  by 
voices  from  without.  In  the  morning,  scarcely 
was  he  seated  when  a  bundle  of  telegrams  was 
handed  to  him,  all  addressed  “Zola,  Court 
of  Ass'zes,  Paris;’’  and  other  telegrams  poured 
in  during  the  proceedings,  altogether  over  four 
hundred,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  offering 
sympathy  and  congratulations.  One  from  Bel¬ 
gium  bore  the  signatures  of  a  thousand  legal 
and  literary  celebrities;  another  signed  by  a 
group  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  said,  “Vive 
la  Justice  I’’ 

BRAVE  ONESIPHORUS.— A  TALK  FOR  THE 
TIMES. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  worship 
of  the  “golden  calf’’  in  society  (eometimea,  too, 
in  churches)  and  so  many  are  ready  to  barter 
principles  for  popularity,  it  is  well  to  put  eye 
on  that  noble  piece  of  manhood  Onesipborus. 
Who  was  be  ?  There  is  but  a  single  mention  of 
him  in  the  New  Testament,  but  that  ought  to 
make  him  immortal.  Paul,  in  the  last  epistle 
that  he  ever  wrote,  says  to  Timothy,  “The  Lord 
give  mercy  unto  the  house  of  Onesipborus,  for 
be  oft  refreshed  me  and  van  not  ashamed  of  my 
chain."  Yee;  and  we  all  may  say  "Amen"  to 
that  benediction.  We  know  but  little  of  this 
Ephesian  brother,  but  that  little  makes  us  wish 
to  know  more,  and  that  he  bad  more  successors 
in  our  times.  He  belonged  to  that  most  ancient 
order  of  nobility — the  order  of  true  manhood. 
He  was  a  faithful  friend  in  all  weathers.  He 
looked  ab'-ve  appearances — or  rather  he  looked 
at  appearances  in  their  true  aspect ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  superscription  of  Jesus  Christ  on  a 
man  he  honored  that  man  for  Christ’s  sake 

How  grateful  is  the  recollection  of  him  by  the 
old  war  worn  Apostle  I  He  says  that  Onesipbo¬ 
rus  “oft  refreshed’’  him.  Unlike  too  many 
people  who  turn  their  backs  on  an  old  friend 
when  he  is  in  trouble,  this  noble  Ephesian 
draws  all  the  closer  to  Paul  on  account  of  bis 
troubles.  When  he  arrives  in  Rome  be  searches 
Paul  out,  and  finds  him  a  prisoner!  “No  man 
stood  with’’  him;  the  timid  and  the  time  serv¬ 
ing  seem  to  have  deserted  him  and  left  him  in 
the  lion’s  paw.  There  be  is— Nero’s  captive, 
but  Christ’s  freedman.  There  he  is — with  an 
iron  chain  on  that  arm  that  had  been  lifted 
above  the  Hill  ot  Mars,  and  awed  the  philoeo 
phers  of  the  Violet  City  into  silence— that  arm 
that  made  Felix  tremble  and  from  wb  ch  the 
viper  fell  off  harmless  into  the  fire  at  Mflita. 
That  old  scarred  and  weather  beaten  body  is  in 
Nero’s  guard  bouse.  And  thither  comes  Onesi 
phorus  with  the  refreshment  of  his  fervid  sym¬ 
pathy.  There  is  a  wonderful  deal  of  Qospel 
often  in  a  hand  grip;  and  Onesipborus  does  not 
draw  back  when  he  discovers  a  manacle  on 


Paul’s  arm.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  the  chain. 
He  counts  that  chain  a  badge  of  glory — a  decora¬ 
tion,  and  the  livery  of  his  once  persecuted  and 
crucified  Master.  As  Napoleon  hung  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  breasts  of 
those  who  had  fought  the  most  bravely,  so  Nero 
bad  put  great  distinction  on  the  heroic  Apostle 
when  he  bound  that  chain  upon  his  limbs.  He 
would  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  tie  up  a 
coward.  A  smooth-tongued,  popularity-hunting 
preacher  is  generally  safe  in  “king’s  bouses’’; 
but  when  John  Baptist’s  tongue  tells  plain  truth 
it  is  soon  silenced  in  the  “charger.’’  The  Mar¬ 
tin  Luthers  find  their  meed  in  Wartburg  Castles, 
and  the  Latimers  and  Hoopers  find  theirs  in  the 
crackling  flames  of  the  martyr’s  stake. 

It  was  as  a  badge  of  honor,  therefore,  that 
Onesipborus  greeted  the  Apostle’s  chain.  It 
spoke  of  bold  constancy  to  Christ,  and  it  clanked 
out  a  noble  eulogy  as  Paul  drew  it  over  the 
prison-floor.  Onecipborus  was  nut  ashamed  to 
be  counted  as  the  loving  friend  of  the  man  whom 
the  rich  in  Rome  despised,  and  the  bloody  tyrant 
of  Rome,  and  bis  licentious  courtiers  hated. 
Appearances  were  against  the  old  friendless  pris¬ 
oner;  but  Onesipborus  looked  behind  and  be¬ 
neath  appearances  at  the  man  himself.  Paul  in 
poverty,  Paul  under  the  ban  of  power,  Paul  un¬ 
popular  and  odious  in  the  public  eye  was  as  dear 
to  Onesipborus  as  if  be  rode  in  the  second  chariot 
of  the  Empire.  Nay  ^ore  so.  And  to  all  of  us 
poverty  should  be  honorable  when  it  is  preferred, 
to  knavery  or  compromise  with  wrong.  It  was 
honorable  to  that  patriotic  old  Pennsylvanian 
who,  under  the  offer  of  a  British  bribe,  replied, 
“I  am  a  poor  man,  but  poor  as  I  am.  King 
George  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me.’’  Unpop¬ 
ularity  should  also  be  to  us  a  guerdon  of  praise 
when  it  is  visited  on  any  man  for  conscience’ 
sake.  John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail  is  a  kinglier 
character  than  bis  royal  persecutor  amid  his 
levelries  in  White  Hall  Palace. 

Onesipborus  is  a  lesson  to  us  in  these  days. 
Would  that  there  were  more  of  his  spirit  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. — the  spirit  that  bolds  men  at 
their  true  value — the  spirit  that  honors  men 
without  regard  to  purse  or  station  in  society! 
There  ought  to  be  more  Christian  democracy  in 
our  churches ;  for  caste  is  nowhere  so  hateful  as 
in  the  bouse  of  God.  Offices  of  trust  and  honor 
should  be  bestowed  on  those  who  serve  the  Mas- 
t<r  most  faithfully,  and  not  on  those  who  keep 
the  finest  “turn-out’’  or  who  figure  in  “Socie 
ty’s’’  Directory.  If  Onesipborus  were  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  American  church  he  would  not  join  in 
hunting  a  minister  down  because  he  preached 
plain  pungent  truth,  or  took  the  unpopular  side 
on  some  great  moral  question.  What  a  grand 
backer  be  would  be  to  every  pastor  who  fear¬ 
lessly  contends  for  sound  doctrine  and  clean  liv¬ 
ing,  and  is  not  afraid  to  denounce  sinful  fash 
ions,  self-indulgence,  and  conformities  to  the 
world !  It  would  be  almost  a  token  of  a  Revival 
to  bear  the  honest  voice  of  Onesipborus  in  a 
prayer-meeting.  Not  only  would  it  cheer  a  good 
pastor’s  heart;  but  it  would  wake  up  the  sleep¬ 
ers  in  Zion,  and  might  bring  some  sham  pro 
fessors  to  repentance. 

I  wish  that  our  young  people  would  study 
that  brave  old  Ephesian  a  little,  and  learn  not  to 
be  the  slaves  of  outside  nppearances.  Our  young 
women  would  then  be  more  willing  to  give  their 
band  in  marriage  to  a  young  mao  who  wore  a 
true  Christian  heart  under  a  coarse  coat  than  to 
one  who  wore  tine  broadcloth  over  a  coaree  char 
acter.  Our  young  men  would  not  so  often  ask 
“will  it  pay  ?’’  or  “will  it  be  popular  but 
rather  the  more  vital  question,  “will  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God?’’  That  sturdy,  conscien¬ 
tious,  big  hearted  Ephesian  who  passed  by  all 
the  fine  mansions  and  heathen  temples,  and  sin¬ 
ful  haunts  in  Home  in  order  to  bunt  out  and 
“refresh”  Christ's  old  lonesome  prisoner  in 
Nero’s  guard-house,  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  godly  manhood  that  I  commend  to  the  study 
and  imitation  of  all  my  readers.  May  the  Lord 
multiply  in  these  days  the  “bouse  of  Oneei- 
pborus !” 


THE  BIBLE  “WITHOUT  NOTE  OR  COM¬ 
MENT.” 

Rev.  N.  H.  Egleston’s  article  in  the  last 
Evangelist  was  a  brave  and  honest  statement  of 
certain  truths,  which  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  its  friends  may  well  lay  to  heart 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Society  to  publish  the  Bible  “without  note 
or  comment,”  needs  re  adjustment  and  re  state¬ 
ment  The  facts  presented  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent  make  that  abundantly  evident. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case,  which 
starting  apparently  from  an  opposite  basis, 
reaches  the  same  conclusion.  Does  the  Society, 
now,  publish  the  Bible  “without  note  or  com¬ 
ment”  ?  Does  it  live  up  to  its  own  professed 
creed,  and  stand  upon  its  own  platform  ?  If 
not,  then  Mr.  Elgleston’s  article  loses  none  of  its 
force,  but  is  rather  transformed  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  It  it  be 
shown  that  the  American  Bible  Society  is  to¬ 
day  publishing  Bibles  containing  notes,  com¬ 
ments.  and  “helps” — but  incorrect,  misleading 
and  antiquated  in  their  character — how  strong 
si  the  appeal  that  it  frankly  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion  preseuted,  and  give  us  the  beet  helps,  and 
scholarly  and  accurate  notes. 

And  the  fact  is  that  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  as  published  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  is  very  far  from  being  an  accu¬ 
rate  or  impartial  book.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
full  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  misleading  and 
antiquated  notes  and  comments.  Let  any  reader 
open  his  Bible,  and  look  at  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  and  the  running  titles  at  the  tops 
of  the  pages,  and  what  does  he  find  ?  Abund¬ 
ant  note  and  comment,  interpretation  and 
explanation — and  inaccurate  and  obsolete  and 
erroneous  interpretation  at  that!  Let  him 
examine  the  chapter  headings,  and  he  will  find 
such  gems  of  interpretation  and  English  as 
these:  (Gen.  xxii. )  “Isaac  is  exchanged  with  a 
ram;”  (Gen.  1.),  “He  dieth  and  is  chested;” 
(Num.  xiv. ),  “God  threatenetb  them;”  (Esther 
V. ),  “A  pair  of  gallows;”  (ISam.  xvi. ),  “Sam¬ 
uel,  sent  by  God  under  pretence  of  a  sacrifice, 
cometh  to  Bethlehem;”  (Ps.  cxxxvii.,)  “The 
prophet  curseth  Eldom  and  Baal ;”  (Matt.  xxii. ), 
“He  poseth  the  Pharisees  about  the  Messias.  ” 

No  doubt  further  search  would  reveal  other 
beauties,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  conserva¬ 
tism  that  perpetuates  and  publishes  such  “com¬ 
ments,”  on  the  Scriptures  ?  How  can  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bible  Society  look  at  each  other  with 
out  laughing,  as  they  re  set,  and  re  read,  and 
re  print  and  re  publish  these  illuminating 
paragraphs  ?  Nor  is  bad  English  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  remark  the  worst.  A  Bible  “without  note 
or  comment”  should  certainly  refrain  from  in¬ 
terpretation.  It  should  lend  no  sanction  to  any 
theory  of  authorship,  or  exegesis.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  For  a  typical  case,  look  at  the  Song 
of  Solomon  in  the  authorized  version.  Here  we 
find  this  impartial,  noteless,  commentless  Bible 
adopting  a  certain  interpretation  of  that  book, 
and  explaining  its  figures  at  length.  The  fact 
that  the  interpretation  given  is  out  of  date  and 
erroneous,  is  not  the  only  feature  of  the  case. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  conversations 
between  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite  trans¬ 
formed  into  colloquies  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  But  the  point  is— that  all  this  is 
interpretation  and  comment  of  the  boldest  kind, 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  American  Bible 
Society  publishes  a  bcok  “without  note  or  com¬ 
ment  !” 

It  will  very  probably  be  said  that  nobody  reads 
these  headings,  and  so  no  harm  is  done.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
Society  should  go  on,  at  gieat  expense,  le- pub¬ 
lishing  so  much  waste  matter.  But  it  is  only 
partly  true.  The  chapter  headings  in  the 
familiar  books  of  the  Bible  are  probably  seldom 
read.  But  every  pastor  has  found  that  his  people 
have  adopted  interpretations  of  tbe  poetical  and 
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prophetical  books,  based  upon  these  very  notes. 
The  vast*iDcrease  in  knowledge  concerning  the 
times  in  which  the  prophets  wrote  has  made 
practically  useless  the  comments  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  on  those  books.  And  so  with  the 
chronology  given  in  the  margins  of  these  impar¬ 
tial  and  colorless  Bibles.  Not  a  year  passes  that 
the  Sunday-School  Times  and  similar  publica¬ 
tions  do  not  print  letters  of  inquiry  from  some 
agitated  believer,  who  reads  of  occurrences  in 
Egypt  8,000  or  10,000  B.C.,  and  thinks  that  the 
Bible  says  that  Adam  was  created  B.C.  4004  ! 
Every  Bible  student  knows  that  Usher's  chro¬ 
nology  is  absolutely  untrustworthy,  and  of  no 
value.  And  yet  the  figures  are  re  printed  year 
after  year,  by  men  who  know  perfectly  well  their 
absurdity  and  misleading  character. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  claim  that  the 
Society  publishes  the  Bible  “without  cote  or 
comment?’’  It  has  an  honorable  history.  It 
has  done  a  grand  work  in  printing  and  circu¬ 
lating  Qod’s  Word.  But  with  that  Word  it 
circulates  also  an  antiquated  chronology,  obso 
lete  and  incorrect  notes,  misleading  acdunschol- 
arly  interpretations.  And  all  this  in  violation 
of  one  of  its  professed  and  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples.  If  it  has  so  far  resisted  all  appeals  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day,  by 
quoting  its  platform,  can  it  any  longer  refuse 
to  make  its  practice  correspond  with  its  pro¬ 
fessions  ?  One  of  two  things  it  should  do. 
Either  purge  its  editions  absolutely  of  all  except 
the  bare  text  of  Scripture,  or,  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  Bible  readers  of  to-day,  furnish 
cotes  and  comments  which  shall  be  really  help¬ 
ful,  accurate  and  scholarly,  worthy  of  the 
Society,  the  times,  and  the  book.  On  its  own 
showing,  it  does  not  publish  an  impartial  and 
colorless  Bible.  What  reason,  then,  can  there 
be  for  declining  to  accede  to  this  most  reasona¬ 
ble  request  ? 

It  is  not  desired  or  expected  that  tbe  Hociety 
should  enter  the  field  of  criticism,  and  give  us  a 
polychrome  Bible.  All  that  we  ask  of  it  is  an 
honest  and  accurate  Bible.  And  what  so  good 
as  the  Revised  Version  ?  The  time  during 
which  the  American  Revisers  were  to  refrain 
from  publishing  an  edition  of  their  own  will 
soa||  expire.  Why  should  not  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  nave  the  best  translation  of  the  Bible  that 
is  possible  ?  Why  should  not  the  American 
Bible  Society  crown  its  long  and  distinguished 
career,  by  giving  us  that  boon  ?  Let  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  be  reprinted  for  those  who  wish 
it,  but  let  the  ancient  Society  rise  to  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  times,  and  give  us  the 
beet  Bible  ever  put  into  tbe  hands  of  men. 

William  S.  Jerumk.  • 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  1, 1898. 


UNION  SEMINARY  ALUMNI  CLUB. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  important  association 
was  held  at  the  St.  Denis  on  Monday  of  last 
week.  Over  eighty  were  present,  in  spite  of  tbe 
severe  enow  storm.  Through  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  to  date,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Peters,  who 
was  to  have  spoken  upon  the  Nippur  Explora¬ 
tions,  was  not  at  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  Hoadley, 
tbe  retiring  President,  wisely  turned  tbe  current 
of  after  luncheon  speaking  in  a  practical  direc¬ 
tion.  Hie  own  earnest  words  gave  a  high  spir¬ 
itual  pitch  to  tbe  occasion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Hall  spoke  of  tbe  manifest  spirit  of  genuine  and 
deepening  interest  among  the  Seminary  students 
in  the  best  preparation  for  a  true  Qospel  minis¬ 
try.  An  invitation  given  by  him  to  an  hour  of 
free  conference  once  a  week,  touching  the  “Spir¬ 
itual  Life  of  the  Minister,’’  was  responded  to, 
much  to  his  joy,  by  thirty-six,  and  a  delightful 
interchange  of  earnest  thought  ensued  at  the 
first  meeting.  Tbe  Rev.  Howard  Bliss  and  Dr. 
Q.  W.  Knox  of  Rye,  also  spoke  effectively.  The 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox  was  chosen  President  for 
the  current  year. 


CITIES  THAT  BOW  DOWN  TO  WOOD  AND 
STONE. 

San  Ui,  China,  November,  1807. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  If  the  Christian  Endeav- 
orers  of  our  church  could  look  upon  this  city  of 
San  Ui,  as  I  see  it  from  this  high  hill,  they 
would  not  wonder  that  I  am  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiast  in  urging  the  adoption  of  tbe  two 
cent  a  week  plan.  The  city  lies  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain  e"pur,~and  stretches  away  to  the  North 
and  East,  including  in  the  great  plain,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  villages,  vast  groves  of  oranges,  magnifi¬ 
cent  rice  fields,  and  wide  areas  of  tbe  fan  palm, 
which  seems  to  be  indigenous  in  this  district, 
and  cannot  be  cultivated  in  any  other  part  of 
tbe  Empire.  A  network  of  streams  furnishes 
abundant  supplies  of  water,  and  the  tact  and 
industry  of  the  patient  Chinaman  has  developed 
a  system  of  irrigation  by  which  the  remotest 
parts  of  these  fields  is  relieved  from  tbe  danger 
of  drought.  From  the  high  mountain  spur  which 
overlooks  this  city,  I  have  counted  more  than 
500*Ti llages, Jnot  one  in  ten  of  which  has  ever 
been  entered  by  any  preacher. 

The  city  of  San  Ui  is  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  Province,  having  a  population  of  about 
200,000,  and  like  Athens  of  old  is  almost  wholly 
given  to  idolatry.  In  every  part  of  tbe  city  are 
temples,  while  altars  containing  nothing  but 
stones,  having  some  fancied  resemblance  to  an 
idol,  are  almost  always  in  s>gbt,  and  receive 
the  prostrations  and  prayers  of  tens  of  thousands. 

There  is  something  indescribably  sad  in  tbe 
prostration  of  human  souls  before  an  image  of 
stone  or  wood ;  and  while  I  have  seen  these 
things  hundreds  of  times,  the  sight  of  men  and 
women  and  children  worshipping  senseless  idols 
never  fails  to  arouse  within  me  feelings  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  indignation.  With  these  diversified 
feelings  is  always  present  the  conviction  that 
these  things  would  not  long  exist  if  the  splendid 
latent  forces  of  the  Church  were  concentrated  in 
bold  aggressive  action  as  they  should  be,  in  tbe 
face  of  the  bitter  sufferings,  shameful  delusions, 
and  helplessness  of  millions  of  idol  worshippers, 
for  whose  “open  sore’’  there  is  but  one  solitary 
remedy,  and  that  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

China  is  nearer  to  the  United  States  than 
some  parts  of  the  United  States ^were  to  New 
York  a  few  decades  ago.  How  speedily  the 
different  denominations  in  tbe  United  States 
would  send  agents  and  money  to  possess  a  city 
of  200.000  inhabitants  in  our  own  land,  if  not  a 
Christian  could  be  found,  and  all  were  ready  to 
learn  of  Eternal  Hope.  By  what  possible  kind 
of  reasoning  is  such  a  city  almost  wholly 
neglected,  which  happens  to  be  separated  from 
the  United  States  by  a  quantity  of  water  ? 
Would  they  surely  be  lost  if  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  converted,  but  somehow  or  other 
have  a  second  chance  if  removed  a  few  thousand 
miles  from  America,  and  wholly  neglected  ? 
Does  tbe  interposition  of  an  ocean,  that  may  be 
easily  crossed,  shift  tbe  responsibility  of  tbe 
Christian  Church,  and  mitigate,  if  not  entirely, 
disannul  the  penalty  of  perpetual  violation  of 
Divine  Law  on  part  of  tbe  heathen  ? 

These  millions  are  idol  worshipers,  not  from 
choice,  but  in  consequence  of  ignorance.  With 
tbe  powerful  forces  of,  tbe  Church,  persistently 
applied,  as  deeply  in  earnest  for  tbe  salvation  of 
these  millions  as  men  aie  for  the  gold  in  Klon¬ 
dike  mines,  not  a  half  a  century  would  pass  be 
fore  tbe  self-supporting  churches  in  this  land 
would  aggregate  tens  of  thousands,  and  millions 
of  money  now  worse  than  wasted  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  hospitals,  opening  schools, 
and  erecting  churches,  and  establishing  univer¬ 
sities.  Walk  down  the  street  along  the  side  of 
tbe  city  wall,  and  see  the  long  mat  shed  built  to 
advertise  the  names  of  subscribers  to  a  heathen 
temple  that  was  recently  erected  on  an  adjacent 
street  Here  are  nearly  a  thousand  names,  with 
sums  varying  from  a  few  cents  to  ten  dollars. 


Heathenism  knows  how  to  get  vast  sums  from  a 
multitude  of  small  givers.  After  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  temples  are  built  persistent, 
regular  offerings  are  made  to  their  maintenance, 
requiring  colossal  sums  yearly,  which  are  col¬ 
lected  by  systematic  methods. 

How  different  our  desultory,  unsystematic 
efforts  to  combat  this  mighty  incubus  of  idol¬ 
atry,  which  impoverishes  the  resources  of  fami¬ 
lies,  debases  the  mind,  and  ruins  the  soul,  from 
the  unremitting  exertions  of  these  hosts  of 
deluded  men  and  women  who  would  deny  them¬ 
selves  almost  the  necessities  of  life  to  make  an 
offering  to  a  atone  idol  I 

Idolatry  is  a  gigantic  fraud,  which,  like  a 
devouring  pestilence,  perpetuates  misery,  and  is 
the  source  of  countless  superstitions,  which  en¬ 
gender  envy,  jealousy,  and  bitter  clan  fights  end¬ 
ing  most  frequently  in  bloodshed,  and  death. 
The  mighty  Qospel  is  the  divinely  appointed 
specific  for  this  destructive  superstition. 
Millions  of  Chinese  are  sincere  worshipers  of 
idols  because  they  know  nothing  of  precious 
truths,  which  we  know,  and  which  we  are  under 
specific  directions  to  make  known  to  every  nation 
on  earth. 

The  500  villages  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
city  may  all  be  entered,  but  they  are  not  reached 
because  tbe  Church  does  not  choose  to  enter  in, 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  they  are  in  igno¬ 
rance,  and  are  preparing  idol  festivities  for  com 
ing  New  Year.  Give  me  the  salaries  of  four 
native  preachers,  and  I  will  reach  every  village 
in  less  than  one  year,  and  preach  to  tens  of 
thousands,  and  leave  thousands  of  tracts  with 
those  who  wish  to  read  them.  What  would  it 
cost  to  pay  these  four  preachers  ?  Just  8200, 
and  that  amount  two  Christian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  of  one  hundred  members  each,  contributing 
two  cents  a  week  for  one  year,  would  supply. 
But  the  500  villages  are  a  small  part  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  villages  in  this  one  Province. 

There  are  300,000  members  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  two  cents  a  week  from  each  member  would 
aggregate  8.300,000  yearly,  a  sum  which  would 
enable  us  to  open  1,500  schools,  employ  3,000 
preachers,  and  leave  a  balance  on  hand  of  8100,  - 
000,  which  would  build  four  fine  hospitals  in 
this  Province.  This  is  a  splendid  sum  of  money, 
but  the  great  city  lying  before  me  together  with 
the  adjacent  villages,  spends  and  burns  up  far 
more  than  that  amount  every  year,  and  have 
done  so  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  will  continue 
to  do  BO  until  we  adopt  systematic  methods,  and 
determine  that  this  great  waste  shall  end,  and 
that  these  benighted  masses  shall  have  the 
Qospel. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  minister  in  the  Prei 
byterian  Church  who  could  not,  by  the  use  of 
that  good  sense,  which  characterizes  the  vast 
majority  of  ministers  in  our  Church,  induce 
every  Society  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  become 
interested  in  some  Foreign  Missionaries’  partic¬ 
ular  field,  or  in  the  support  of  a  native  preacher, 
and  adhere  to  this  plan  until  the  last  idol  for¬ 
ever  disappears. 

Adhere  to  spasmodic,  intermittent  efforts,  and 
the  gloom  may  not  lift  from  San  Ui  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Adopt  this  plan,  and  not  ten  years  will 
pass  before  you  will  read  these  words,  “And 
there  was  great  joy  in  that  city.’’ 

Albert  A.  Fulton 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  Mr.  WyckolT's 
interesting  book,  “The  Workers,’’  will  be  very 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  earnest 
young  author,  and  hearing  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  from  his  own  lips,  therefore  we  learn  with 
much  pleasure  that  he  is  to  lecture  before  the 
Presbyterian  Union  at  their  next  meeting,  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy,  on  Monday  evening,  Februmy 
14th.  Tickets  at  81  each  maybe  obtained  before 
Friday,  February  11th,  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Elliot, 
Secretary,  111  Fifth  avenue.  Room  903;  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  10  East  Twenty-thi^  street, 
or  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  James  Yeretnce,  120  Broadway. 
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THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

NOT  KBAOT  TO  GIVB  VP  TUB  OHOST! 

A  few  weeks  since — on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  old  year — there  came  a  wail  out  of  the  West 
that  gave  a  sadness  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  A  rumor  was  abroad  in  the  air  that  the 
great  Bible  Society,  which  had  been  the  glory 
of  our  American  churches,  bad  waxed  old  and 
was  ready  to  vanish  away.  To  be  sure  there 
was  a  little  vagueness  in  the  report.  We  could 
not  quite  understand  bow  it  was  that  we  should 
receive  the  news  from  a  point  hundreds  of  miles 
distant,  when  the  Bible  House  is  but  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  where  we  now  write.  If  we 
had  been  duly  advised  of  the  sad  event,  we 
should  at  least  have  paid  the  venerable  institu 
tion  the  respect  of  going  to  the  funeral.  But 
perhaps  the  managers  were  so  overcome  by  the 
sudden  demise  that  they  wished  to  have  the  last 
rites  private,  and  therefore  preferred  to  bury  the 
dead  in  silence,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

But  the  mere  announcement  was  suflScient  to 
call  forth  comments  from  different  quarters. 
A  correspondent  in  Washington  thought  it  a 
proper  occasion  to  moralize  on  the  event,  which, 
after  all,  sad  as  it  was,  could  have  been  expected 
because  of  the  nakedness  and  bareness  of  the 
old  Bible  that  was  sent  abroad  “without  note  or 
comment,’’  while  other  editions  of  the  same 
Holy  Book  had  an  air  of  freshness  and  novelty, 
as  they  were  made  attractive  by  innumerable 
illustrations,  and  by  all  the  side-lights  that 
could  be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  page  from 
history,  and  from  discoveries  in  the  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  cities  that  were  buried  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

This  was  at  least  an  interesting  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  when  the  interchange  of  views  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  notice  from  the  officers  that  the 
Bible  Society  is  not  dead  nor  dying:  that  old  as 
it  may  be  it  is  like  an  ancient  oak,  which  is  so 
rooted  in  the  earth  that  it  may  well  stand  the 
storms  of  another  hundred  years.  Although  it 
comes  with  the  surprise  of  a  post  mortem  com¬ 
munication,  it  is  but  just  to  let  it  speak  for 
itself : 


COBBECTION  FBOM  THB  BIBI.B  HOUSE. 

Deab  Dr.  Field:  It  appears  to  us  at  the  Bible 
House  that  your  editorial  in  this  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  the  letters  of  your  two  correspondents 
are  not  only  damaging  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  but  also  entirely  unsupported  by  facts. 
I  would  like  very  much,  with  your  permission, 
to  discuss  with  Dr.  Elgleaton  the  question  of 
limitations  which  affect  the  Society's  work,  but 
that  can  wait  a  little.  But  I  must  beg  you  with¬ 
out  delay  to  do  something  to  counteract  the  im¬ 
pression  to  which  you  have  given  currency  that 
because  of  reduced  income  the  Bible  Society  has 
proposed  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  Bibles 
and  to  offer  its  building  for  sale. 

The  true  state  of  things  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
closed  extract  from  the  November  number  of  the 
Bible  Society  Record,  which  as  you  will  see  puts 
things  in  a  very  different  light.  Matters  have 
not  changed  since  then  except  that  there  has 
been  a  gratifying  increase  in  donations.  And 
furthermore  at  the  stated  meeting  of  our  Man¬ 
agers  yesterday  it  was  decided  to  purchase  at 
once  two  new  printing  presses  of  an  improved 
character,  upon  which  to  print  the  Bibles  for 
which  there  is  the  greatest  demand. 

I  am  very  truly  )ours, 

Edward  W.  Gilman, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


This  is  a  surprise,  but  a  very  agreeable  one,' 
and  we  give  the  old  Society  our  beet  wishes, 
hoping  that  it  may  live  and  flourish  for  another 
century. 


But  while  we  love  it  and  bid  it  God  speed,  it 
is  not  above  suggestions  from  without  The 
Bible  itself  is  a  sacred  thing  which  we  touch 
reverently,  but  the  Society  is  not  so  sacred  as 
to  be  above  criticism,  if  it  be  not  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  for  its  increased 
usefulness.  We  understand  perfectly  the  reason 
why  the  Bible  is  printed  “without  note  or  com 
ment. ’’  It  is  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for 
any  body  of  Christ’ans  to  say  that  the  old  Eng 
lisb  Bible,  which  has  been  banded  down  from 
our  fathers,  has  been  manipulated  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  any  particular  creed  or  denomination. 

But  if  the  Society  makes  a  virtue  of  printing 
the  Bible  “without  note  or  comment,’’  why 
does  it  violate  its  own  rule  by  “prefixes’’  and 
“affixes, ’’ and  “marginal  notes’’  that  tell  the 
reader  as  plainly  as  any  commentary  could,  just 
how  the  text  of  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  or 
understood  ?  Some  of  these  “bead  pieces’’  giv¬ 
en  by  a  correspondent  on  the  fourth  page  are  so 
grotesque  that  we  can  hardly  understand  bow 
they  have  been  continued  unto  this  day.  Well 
may  he  ask,  “Why  should  not  the  American 
people  have  the  beet  translation  of  the  Bible  that 
is  possible?’' 

But  we  are  obliged  to  part  from  him  when 
he  asks  with  full  assurance  of  faith,  ^^What 
is  so  good  as  the  Revised  Version  t"  If  I 
am  compelled  to  give  my  own  private  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  that  in  hundreds — yes,  in  thousands — 
of  cases,  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers  are 
no  improvements!  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  for  I 
know  well  lor  bow  many  years  my  friends.  Dr. 
Schaff  and  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and  a  score  of 
other  eminent  American  scholars,  labored  upon 
the  Revision  in  the  Bible  House,  as  the  first 
scholars  of  England  exhausted  all  their  learning 
upon  it  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey. 

Why  then  do  I  prefer  the  old  to  the  new  ?  Is  it 
that  the  old  translation  is  more  correct  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  not  But  if  it  is  as  good  as  the  other,  respect 
to  the  past  should  leave  it  undisturbed,  if  it  were 
only  for  its  precious  associations.  Does  any  one 
think  he  can  change  the  words  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  or  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  without 
grating  harshly  on  every  devout  listener  ?  If  it 
makes  no  difference  to  some,  it  does  to  others, 
of  whom  I  am  one.  If  I  were  on  my  death  bed, 
and  were  to  ask  the  one  dearest  to  me  in  all  the 
world  to  read  the  twenty  third  psalm,  would  it 
be  just  the  same  if  the  old  words,  that  had  com 
forted  millions  of  pilgrims  as  they  came  down 
to  the  brink  of  the  river,  had  been  changed  by 
some  new  translation  ?  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  psalm  was  too  sacred  fur  the  revisers  to 
touch. 

But  bow  many  passages  have  they  turned  topsy 
turvy  ?  I  will  take  only  one  line,  and  a  short 
one  at  that:  "There  shall  be  no  more  death" — 
only  six  words,  but  what  a  majestic  rythm  is 
there  in  them  !  I  turn  to  the  Revised  Version, 
and  we  have  the  same  words,  but  transposed  so 
that  it  reads,  "  Death  shall  be  no  more, ’’ whereby 
the  old^line,  that  sounded  in  our  ears  like  the 
roll  of  the  sea,  is  made  flat  and  commonplace.  If 
that  is  scholarship,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  it  ! 

Is  there  not  something  due  to  the  majesty  of 
our  mother  tongue  ?  Over  twenty  years  ago  I 
was  in  London  and  spent  an  afternoon  with 
George  Eliot,  a  ho  certainly  knew  bow  to  use 
the  beet  English,  if  any  living  writer  did.  In 
the  conversation  there  was  something  said  about 
the  “Old  English,’’  and  I  remember  bow  the 
Bible  was  spoken  of  as  the  moat  magnificent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  tongue  in  which  Milton  and  Shakes 
peare  wrote.  What  English  scholar  would  not 
be  disgusted  at  an  attempt  to  translate  Shakes¬ 
peare  into  modern  English!  Is  not  the  taste 
quite  as  bad  that  would  strike  out  every  quaint 
old  phrase  of  the  Bible?  When  I  read  the 
Psalms,  they  are  not  dull  prose  to  me,  but  poetry 
of  the  highest  order.  And  so  when  I  read  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  I  see  the  prophet  on  the 


top  of  Mount  Carmel,  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  when  the  tempest  is  abroad,  and 
echoing  in  his  mighty  words  the  roll  and  thun¬ 
ders  of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Does  it  not  savor  of  impertinence  to  try  to 
“modernize’’  poets  and  prophets  by  translating 
their  inspired  words  into  the  common-place  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  every  day  life  ? 

Some  years  after  that  notable  afternoon  with 
George  Eliot,  I  met  Spurgeon  at  Mentone,  on 
the  Riviera,  and  I  remember  bow  be  spoke  of 
the  New  Version,  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  revisers  were  great  scholars,  and  under¬ 
stood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  he  regretted  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  so  familiar  with  their 
own  best  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
out  of  whose  writings  they  might  draw  from 
“the  well  of  English  undefiled.’’ 

But  why  need  we  make  an  opposition  between 
the  Old  Version  and  the  New,  since  vee  can  have 
both,  and  thereby  be  doubly  furnished  out  of 
the  holy  oracles  ?  For  myself  1  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  out  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  has  the  two  versions  paralleled  on 
one  page,  so  that  if  there  be  any  osbeurity,  the 
eye  passes  instantly  from  one  to  the  other.  But 
I  always  read  from  the  Old  Version  !  Others 
may  prefer  the  taste  of  the  new  wine.  But  for 
myself,  if  I  must  choose,  I  answer  in  all  simplic¬ 
ity,  For  me  the  Old  is  better!  H.  M.  F. 


FAC  SIMILE  OF  THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM 
By  Charles  L.  Thompson. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  celebration  of  the  250tb  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  completion  of  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  is  the  issuing  of  a  fac  simile  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Catechism  by  our  friend,  William 
Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  lately  keeper  of  Botany  of 
the  British  Museum.  There  is  no  better  living 
authority  on  the  literature  of  the  Catechisms 
than  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  bas  made  it  the  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  many  years. 

The  reception  of  this  interesting  volume  issued 
by  the  Publication  office  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  recalls  pleasantly  the  hour 
we  spent  with  Mr.  Carruthers  and  other  British 
friends  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  when  Dean  Bradley  of  the  Abbey 
gave  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  scenes  which 
transpired  in  that  Chamber  in  the  years  from 
1615  to  1648.  “It  is  a  fair  room,  well  hung, 
wider  at  the  end  nearer  the  door,  and  on  both 
sides  are  stages  of  seats  with  room  for  100  or  120 
persons.’’  Here  the  great  works  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  which  have  exerted  so  wonderful  an  influence 
on  the  theolosrical  history  of  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  were  produced.  We  seem  to  be  looking 
again  into  that  historic  Chamber,  as  we  turn 
over  the  pages  of  this  fac  simile  of  the  copy  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

How  little  could  Palmer,  or  any  of  the  other 
men  concerned  in  the  issuing  of  these  immortal 
documents,  have  dreamed  of  the  influence  they 
were  to  exert  when  they  presented  them  at  the 
doors  of  Parliament  with  this  quaint  title,  “The 
humble  advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  now 
by  authority  of  Parliament  sitting  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  concerning  a  Shorter  Catechism  presented 
by  them  lately  to  both  houses  of  Parliament.’’ 
The  fac  simile  issue  of  the  Catechism  is  made 
doubly  interesting  by  the  historical  account 
which  Mr.  Carruthers  gives  of  its  formation,  by 
the  Bibliography  which  describes  all  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Catechism  to  the  present  time,  in¬ 
cluding  the  translations  of  the  Catechism  into 
other  languages,  and  also  a  catalogus  of  the 
expositions  of  the  Catechism  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  much  to  be  congratulated 
on  what  has  been  to  him  a  labor  of  love,  and 
what  will  be  of  perpetual  interest  to  all  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


1'’ebruary  10,  1898. 
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NOTABLE  FieUBES  IN  A  FAMOUS 
OLD  CHURCH. 

It  is  one  misfortune  of  getting  old — or  as  some 
would  eipress  it,  o?  living  too  long— that  events 
which  are  perfectly  familiar  drop  out  of  one’s 
mind  if  it  be  directed  to  some  particular  point 
of  time,  whether  it  be  recent  or  remote.  Thus 
a  week  or  two  since  the  papers  chronicled  the 
last  services  in  the  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
that  was  to  be  dismantled  and  give  way  to  a  tall 
structure  devoted  to  business,  which  set  me  to 
recalling  old  associations  with  that  memorable 
house  of  the  Lord.  But  I  got  onlv  half  my 
story,  for  my  memory  rune  far  back,  and  in 
eludes  many  notable  dgures.  It  is  full  fifty 
years — 1847 — since  I  entered  that  church  for  the 
tirst  time.  I  remember  it  well,  for  it  was  in 
company  with  my  eldest  brother,  and  Mias  Cath¬ 
erine  Sedgwick,  the  distinguished  authoress, 
and  Mrs.  Kirkland,  all  attracted  to  hear  Dr. 
Bushnell  of  Hartford,  who  preached  for  Dr. 
Skinner.  The  sermon  was  on  the  Character  of 
Christ,  and  made  a  great  impression  on  these 
Unitarian  visitors. 

But  it  was  not  till  seven  years  later,  in  1854, 
that  I  came  to  New  York  to  live.  Dr.  Skinner 
bad  then  retired  from  the  pulpit  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Union  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Prentiss  was 
his  successor,  and  served  with  great  acceptance 
till  bis  health  failed,  and  he  bad  to  go  abroad 
for  two  years,  and  on  his  return  took  a  new 
church — that  of  the  Covenant,  on  Murray  Hill, 
which  as  it  drew  to  it  many  of  his  old  parieh- 
ioners,  left  the  Mercer  Street  Church  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  state,  which  was  felt  by  his  successor,  Dr. 
Clarke,  although  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  came  to  New  York  with  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  New  England. 

After  him  came  from  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Dr  Joseph  C.  Stiles,  a  man  of  great  natural 
eloquence,  but  who  was  so  strong  in  his  sympa¬ 
thies  for  the  South,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  resigned  his  position  and  cast  in  hie  lot 
with  his  brethren,  and  hie  fervent  appeals  were 
heard  in  the  camp  and  on  the  field,  as  he  preached 
to  the  armies  of  General  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Thus  thrice  bereaved  the  Mercer  Street  Church 
was  left  as  it  were  swinging  in  the  air.  Look¬ 
ing  round  for  some  young  man  who  could  bear 
the  yoke  in  bis  youth,  the  congregation  was 
attracted  to  a  young  preacher  of  the  beet  prom 
iee,  who  was  settled  in  Connecticut,  but  who, 
having  gone  out  from  this  city,  might  be  willing 
to  return  to  it.  Robert  R.  Booth  was  a  eon  of 
the  venerable  William  A.  Booth,  but  though 
born  in  New  York,  he  was  educated  at  Williams 
College,  and  Auburn  Seminary,  and  then  had  a 
practical  training  for  the  pulpit  by  being  for  a 
year  or  two  a  junior  pastor  with  Dr.  Beman  of 
Troy,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  our 
country,  after  which  the  junior  became  a  senior, 
a  full  grown  pas’or  at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

From  this  delightful  country  parish  he  was 
called  back  to  New  York,  to  take  a  position 
which  required  a  man  of  ability,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  and  perhaps  never  needed 
it  more  than  at  that  crisis,  1861,  when  the  whole 
land  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  war.  Al¬ 
though  the  drift  of  population  up  town  bad 
already  set  in,  there  were  still  many  old  families 
of  wealth  and  influence,  like  James  Boorman, 
Charles  A.  Davidson,  Thomas  Bond,  M.  W. 
Dodd,  and  others  who  knew  what  was  good 
preaching,  and  would  have  none  but  the  beet. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  more  than 
satisfied. 

The  young  minister  at  once  approved  himself 
as  the  man  for  the  place.  Not  only  was  he  a 
most  acceptable  preacher,  but  he  had  the  gifts 
of  an  organizer.  Our  Mr.  Dey  was  for  all  these 
ysars  not  only  a  member  of  this  church,  but  an 
Elder  in  it.  and  knew  by  experience  how  thor¬ 
oughly  it  was  organized  for  service,  so  that  every 
man,  and  every  woman,  who  had  a  mind  to 


work,  could  find  a  sphere  of  influence  It  was  a 
perfect  machine  which  had  a  spirit  in  the 
wheels.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Booth  was  the  pro¬ 
jector — if  not  he  was  the  most  efficient  supporter 
— of  one  of  the  most  important  city  missions  on 
this  island.  The  Dry  Dock  Mission,  afterwards 
known  as  Immanuel  Chapel,  has  been  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  East  side  of  the  city. 
Thus  the  Mercer  Street  Church  bad  a  very 
large  place  in  our  city  churches  during  the 
twelve  years  of  Dr.  Booth’s  ministry,  when  a 
break-down  in  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
release,  and  he  went  abroad  for  a  couple  of 
years,  after  which  he  returned,  and  resumed 
work  in  a  new  congregation  on  the  Boulevard, 
which  in  a  few  years  has  blossomed  into  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  all  our  churches.  Such 
in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  preachers  and  pastors  in  our 
city.  _ H.  M.  P. 

THAT  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

As  the  quiet  celebration  at  Pelham  Manor  last 
week  may  have  interest  for  the  friends  of  the 
writer,  I  will  give  a  few  lines  to  the  mention  of 
what  was  a  personal  and  private  affair.  It  was 
a  winter  night,  and  the  enow  covered  the  ground, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  a  generous  gathering  of 
friends  who  came  bringing,  not  only  their  con¬ 
gratulations,  but  many  quite  unexpected  gifts 
also,  some  of  them  of  special  beauty  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  which  were  most  prized  as  the  tokens  of 
personal  regard  extending  over  many  years. 

As  for  Pelham  Manor,  it  is  a  village  not  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  all  by  itself  and  no  “Borough,” 
and  it  was  well  represented  on  this  serene  win¬ 
ter  night.  The  clouds  had  all  cleared  away, 
and  the  stars  and  constellations  were  there,  and 
the  just  fallen  snow  glorified  all  the  landscape. 

Fifty  years  before,  on  that  very  day  and  date, 
the  marriage  of  John  H.  Dey  and  Emeline  M, 
Cowles,  was  celebrated  in  Geneva,  at  the  house 
of  Elder  Alvab  Cowles,  the  bride’s  father.  The 
incidents  were  in  no  way  unusual,  save  perhaps 
that  the  affair  received  a  very  handsome  notice 
in  one  of  the  village  papers— done  in  both  prose 
and  poetry — a  notable  innovation  upon  the 
domestic  reserve  of  that  time  of  Puritan  sim¬ 
plicity. 

But  time  has  favored  more  than  the  bride  and 
groom  with  length  of  days.  Two  ministers  took 
part  in  this  marriage,  the  Rev.  Augustus  W. 
Cowles,  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Bulkley— the 
first  long  President  of  Elmira  College,  and  the 
second,  for  many  years  pastor  at  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey,  to  which  he  came  from  Plattsburg. 
They  may  now  write  worthily  degrees  in 
both  divinity  and  law  after  their  names,  but  we 
prefer  to  write  them  unadorned,  and  count  it  a 
signal  favor,  that  both  are  yet  in  acMve  service, 
and  but  for  the  height  of  the  storm,  which 
turned  Dr.  Bulkley  back  when  be  had  come  as 
far  as  Jersey  City,  both  would  have  graced  this 
happy  occasion.  Starting  earlier.  Dr.  Cowles 
was  present  in  good  condition,  despite  his  more 
than  78  years.  As  for  his  companion  in  the 
service  of  fifty  years  pa  t  his  telegram  acd 
photo  in  pulpit  robes,  did  worthy  service  in  his 
absence. 

Among  the  gifts  were  two  “loving  cups,”  one 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Hammett  of  i’elham 
Manor,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others;  and  the 
second,  somewhat  larger,  by  Dr.  Field  in  words 
that  “will  stick  in  the  memory”  evermore. 
The  episode  was  happy  in  all  its  parts,  and  Dr. 
Cowles  closed  it  in  a  strain  most  fitting  in  feel 
ing  and  words. 

Beautiful  are  these  memorials  of  regard,  and 
also  several  others  presented  more  privately  by 
children  and  friends.  Just  in  what  terms  to 
refer  to  that  loving  cup  which  carries  “the 
memories  of  forty  years,  ”  I  know  not  how  to 
reply.  1  might  have  rendered  a  better  service 
than  I  have  for  these  forty  years.  But,  at  any 
rate  I  have  never  been  an  eye-servant.  I  have 
wrought  as  faithfully  out  of  my  principal’s 


aight  as  in  it.  I  have  had  “the  cause,”  mure 
at  heart  than  the  advantage  or  favor  even  of 'my 
employer.  My  standard  of  duty  has  demanded 
this  much— while,  of  course  I  have  fallen  below, 
yet  I  trust,  never  away  from  it. 

Now  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  personally,  what 
shall  one  say  on  receiving  so  tender  and  beauti¬ 
ful  a  provocation  to  memory  ?  I  have  two 
much  valued  portraits  of  Dr.  Field.  The  one 
was  taken  in  the  summer  suit  in  which  I  first 
saw  him,  at  5  Beekman  street,  when  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  altogether  youthful.  The  companion 
to  this  is  a  dozen  miles  away  in  Pelham  Manor, 
and  a  much  longer  distance  measured  by  the 
years  that  intervene  between  the  two  pictures. 
It  represents  the  man  of  full  years,  and  be  is 
hardly  the  same,  surely  not  to  any  superficial 
glance,  as  he  of  the  likeness  of  1857.  Many 
would  fail  to  place  these  closer  than  cousins ! 
But  I  am  the  very  best  authority  to  their  identity 
of  subject,  for  I  have  witnessed  the  transforma¬ 
tion.  And  now  were  I  called  upon  to  put  in  a 
single  phrase  the  one  crowning  impression  of  the 
man,  received  from  an  association  that  could 
hardly  have  been  more  frank,  I  should  take  my 
pen  and  write  after  bis  honored  and  loved  name, 
not  Doctor  in  Divinity,  but  “The  Ideal  Chris¬ 
tian  Gentleman”— not  G.  O.  M.,  but  I,  C.  G  I 
This  is  the  impression  which  has  never  been 
obscured  for  an  hour,  and  which  is  clear  and 
distinct  to  me  as  dominating  all  other  traits 
of  the  man.  I  am  sure  that  acsociation  with 
him  has  enriched  many  a  life,  without  his 
suspecting  it.  And  far  from  me  be  it  to  sound  a 
false  note  here,  or  to  use  a  word  undue. 

John  H.  Dey. 


A  new  style  of  things  bids  fair  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  from  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson 
was  chosen  the  other  day  to  succeed  Drs.  Roberts 
and  McMillan  in  the  Home  Board,  really  with¬ 
out  the  remotest  thought  of  the  Briggs  issue  of 
years  ago,  one  or  more  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  friends 
voting  against  him,  not  for  any  reason  personal 
to  Dr.  Thompson,  but  as  favoring  the  retention 
of  Dr.  Roberts.  This  was  the  course  of  Dr. 
Hastings.  It  is  probable  that  the  Board  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  and  ended  its  business  without  a 
thought  of  anything  of  a  devisive  or  exciting 
nature,  bent  only  on  securing  the  best  man  for 
effective  work  within  their  knowledge.  We  beg 
our  Pittsburgh  friends  to  cultivate  a  like  temper 
and  to  quite  free  their  minds  from  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Thompson  is  not  above  and  before 
all  things  else  a  man  of  peace  and  work. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  more  powerful  plea  for 
temperance  has  been  presented  to  a  body  of 
young  men  than  in  the  address  of  President 
Patton  to  the  students  at  Princeton,  which  we 
publish  in  full  this  week.  Although  it  does  not 
take  the  same  position  as  Dr.  Cuyler,  yet  there  i 
no  one  more  out-spoken  in  praise  of  this  truly 
magnificent  appeal  to  all  that  is  noble  in  young 
men.  _ 

Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  is  turning  to  the  beet 
account  all  that  he  learned  in  his  journey  round 
the  world.  His  lectures  at  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  on  the  Religions  of  the  East  are  an 
education.  An  abstract  of  one  of  his  lectures 
may  be  found  on  page  11. 


We  thank  our  subscribers  and  friends  for 
their  promptness  in  responding  to  our  request 
for  copies  of  The  Evangelist  of  January  6th. 
We  have  now  an  abundant  supply  of  them. 
Many  thanks. 


The  letters  of  Missionary  Albert  A.  Fulton, 
are  always  instructive  acd  usually  impressive. 
He  is  very  zealous  for  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  China,  and  urges  that  the  churches  and  es¬ 
pecially  our  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  should 
give  to  the  cause  with  more  system  as  well  as 
liberality.  We  call  attention  to  his  plea. 
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8TN0D1CAL  HOME  MISSIONS. 

By  Rot.  Wilson  Phraner.  D.D. 

Aa  is  well  known  throughout  the  Church,  our 
last  General  Aaeembly  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  matter  of  the  readjustment  of 
our  Home  Missionary  work  as  carried  on  by 
some  of  our  Synods,  with  the  work  as  conducted 
by  our  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  different 
methods  of  conducting  what  in  known  as  Syn> 
odical  Home  Missions  have  been  introduced. 
These  differ  not  in  their  spirit  or  purpose  as  to 
the  end  to  be  secured,  but  only,  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  that  end.  There  is  first  what  is 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  Plan,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which,  as  formerly,  collections  are 
taken  once  or  twice  each  year  for  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  for  the  general 
home  missionary  work  of  the  country.  The 
amount  of  these  contributions  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  they  were  larger  last 
year  than  ever  before. 

But  in  addition  to  this  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  provides  for  its  own  needy  churches  and 
mission  fields,  apportioning  among  the  Presby¬ 
teries  and  the  Presbyteries  among  the  churches 
the  amount  required  for  the  work.  Ihe  Synod 
has  its  own  Superintendent,  and  Treasurer,  em¬ 
ploye  and  pays  its  own  missionaries,  and  in  a 
word,  administers  its  own  Home  Missionary 
work.  Surely  no  criticism  can  be  made  or  fault 
found  with  this  plan.  It  illustrates  a  noble  and 
generous  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  which  is  greatly  to  its  honor  and  which 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

A  second  plan  is  that  known  as  the  New  York 
Plan  in  connection  with  which  as  in  the  case  of 
New  Jersey,  regular  annual  or  semi-annual  col¬ 
lections  have  been  taken  for  the  general  work  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  another  collection  is  taken  at  another 
time  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  State. 
Both  these  collections  have  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Board.  The  Synod  of  New  York 
has  about  150  churches  needing  aid  to  the  total 
amount  of  from  $35,000  to  $40,000  annually,  but 
the  collections  for  Synodical  work  have  never 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  that 
work  and  hence  the  general  treasury  of  the 
Board  has  been  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  This  Synod,  however,  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  determined  to  take  full  charge  of  its  own 
home  work  and  to  prosecute  it  with  new  vigor. 
To  this  end  it  adopted  a  plan  of  operations  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Synods  of  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore, 
the  scheme  has  been  very  much  the  same  as  in 
New  York,  both  of  these  Synods  taking  annual 
collections  for  their  own  home  work  in  addition 
to  their  collections  for  the  Home  Board.  These 
Synods  have  disbursed  their  own  sustentation 
fund  which,  however,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  Synodical  work.  Hence 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  they 
have  drawn  from  the  General  Treasury  what  was 
needed  to  supplement  their  sustentation  collec 
tions. 

But  in  addition  to  these  two,  there  is  a  third 
known  as  the  Indiana  Plan,  which  with  some 
slight  modifications  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Synods  of  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  plan  is  that  these  Synods  not 
only  issue  their  own  commissions- pay  their 
own  missionaries,  and  administer  and  superin¬ 
tend  their  own  work — but  also  cover  into  their 
own  treasury  all  the  collections  from  their 
churches  for  Home  Mission  purposes.  After 
providing  for  their  own  Synodical  work  they 
pay  the  surplus  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board 
for  its  work  in  the  more  destitute  parts  of  the 
country.  This,  observe,  is  placing  their  own 
needs  first  and  the  needa  of  the  country  at  large 
second,  although  in  justice  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  the  brethren  of  the  Synods  which  have 
adopted  this  plan,  have  honestly  believed  that 


they  could  accomplish  more,  both  for  their  own 
particular  fields  and  for  the  work  at  large  by 
this,  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  undet  the 
old  plan.  In  this  purpose  and  desire  they  have 
sought  to  awaken  new  interest  and  zeal  in  the 
work  of  Home  Missions— and  their  efforts  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  successful.  But 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  several  and 
diverse  plans  of  work  suggest  and  involve  some 
serious  difficulties.  Among  the  first  of  these  is 
the  danger  of  disintegration— the  breaking  jp 
and  destroying  the  unity  of  our  church  work. 
Several  Presbyteries  have  also  indicated  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  undertake  their  own  local 
work  independently  of  Synod  as  well  as  of  the 
Board,  and  thus  there  is  danger  of  numerous  in¬ 
dependent  organizations,  with  numerous  Treas¬ 
urers  and  Superintendents  without  supervision 
or  control  so  far  as  our  General  Assembly  is 
concerned.  Is  there  not  also  danger  of  increased 
expense  in  carrying  on  the  work  by  these  meth¬ 
ods.  In  every  separate  organization  there  are 
many  d« tails,  the  expense  of  which  is  saved  by 
one  general  organization. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  trend 
of  things  in  the  Church  is  evidently  toward^ 
Synodical,  not  to  say  Preebyterial  control  of 
local  work.  Each  one  of  our  seven  self  support¬ 
ing  Synods  has  moved  in  this  direction,  and 
as  other  Synods  come  up  to  self-support,  they 
will  be  likely  to  follow  in  the  same  line.  Hence 
the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  recognize  this  tendency 
and  if  possible  find  some  way  of  harmonizing 
the  several  plans  which  are,  or  are  likely  to  be 
put  in  operation,  so  that  the  largest  possible 
liberty  may  be  given  to  the  Synods  to  do  their 
work  in  their  own  way,  and  yet  the  unity  and 
int^rity  of  our  Home  Mission  work  as  a  Church 
be  preserved.  This  is  the  problem  which  the 
committee  of  fifteen  appointed  by  the  last 
Assembly  has  in  hand.  As  to  what  that  com 
mittee  may  have  in  mind  I  have  no  knowledge  j 
as  I  have  not  met  or  conferred  with  any  of  them 
since  their  appointment.  Several  plans  have, 
however,  been  proposed  by  different  writers  in 
the  papers  for  the  reorganization  and  unifying 
of  this  work,  none  of  which  have  commended 
themselves  to  me  as  practicable  or  expedient. 

In  closing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
what  to  me  seems  perhaps  a  feasible  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  several  elements  of  the  problem,  viz : 
Let  each  self  supporting  Synod  be  organized  as 
a  Synodical  or  State  Home  Missionary  Society, 
auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  New 
York  Let  each  Synod  do  its  work  in  its  own 
field  in  its  own  way,  or  along  such  lines  as  the 
committee  of  fifteen  may  suggest,  and  the  next 
Assembly  approve,  but  let  at  least  an  abstract 
of  each  annual  report  to  Synod,  be  sent  to  the 
Board  to  be  embodied  in  its  annual  report  to 
the  Assembly.  Thus  the  number  of  missionaries 
employed,  the  number  of  churches  organized 
and  aided  and_^the  amount  of  money  expended, 
etc.,  could  be  given  to  the  Church,  through  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  As  it 
now  is,  the  work  of  the  Synods  acting  independ 
ently,  does  not  appear'in  the  report  of  the  Board, 
or  in  any  way  reach  the  Church  at  large,  or  the 
Assembly  either  for  information  or  supervision. 
Hence,  too,  the]|  Board’s  annual  report  does  not 
fairly  and  fully  represent  the  amount  of  Hume 
missionary  work  which  is  being  done  by  our 
Church,  either^as  to  the  number  of  laborers  em¬ 
ployed,  or  tbe_amount  of  money  expended. 

Something  analagous  to  the  plan  here  suggested 
may  be  found  in^tbe  relation  of  the  several  State 
organizations  of  the  Congregational  Church,  to 
the  “American  Home  Missionary  Society.’’ 
With  our  Congregational  brethren  this  scheme 
of  auxiliary  societies,  has  been  in  operation  for 
many  years  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  has  proved 
eflScient  and  satisfactory.  May  not  our  own 
beloved  Church^find  in  this  direction  a  solution 
of  the  problem  which  during  these  recent  years 
has  been  perplexing  us.  May  not  Synodical 
Home  Miaaions  be  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted 
and  harmonized  with  the  general  home  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  our  Church. 


TWO  MBETINOS  OF  INTKBB8T. 

The  Armstrong  Association,  founded,  it  will 
be  remembered  to  further  the  work  of  General 
Armstrong  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting,  at  the  Madison  Square  Hall,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  12th,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Lincoln’s  birthday,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Esq. 
will  preside,  and  the  meeting  will  be  addressed 
by  Ihe  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the  new 
President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  by 
W.  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  by  Booker  T.  Washington, 
President  of  Tuekegee  Institute,  and  bj  Dr. 
Frissell,  (Jeueral  Armstrong’s  "successor  in  the 
Presidency  of  Hampton.  Dr.  Frissell’s  address 
will  be  illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures.  The 
famous  Hampton  Quartette  is  to  sing  several  of 
the  genuine  plantation  melodies  and  “speri- 
tooals, ’’  and  the  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
great  int  rest,  a**  these  meetings  usually  are. 
Admission  is  free,  and  the  people  are  cordially 
invited. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  11th,  at  half 
past  two,  an  entertainment  of  Southern  Song  and 
Story  will  be  given  in  aid  of  Hampton  Institute, 
in  the  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  There 
will  be  humorous  readings  and  recitations  by 
well-known  authors  and  much  good  music  by  the 
Hampton  singers.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Esq., 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside.  In  view  of  the 
excellence  of  the  object,  and  the  high  character 
of  the  entertainment,  it  is  believed  that  a  large 
audience  will  be  attracted.  Tickets  ($1.00),  may 
be  obtained  of  any  of  the  managers  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Association,  or  at  the  door,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  performance. 


A  QUIEIUS  TO  AN  ABSCRU  STORY. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  had  supposed  that  the 
story  of  my  receiving  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  as  Secretary  of  the  Home  Board,  was 
effectually  disposed  of  last  May  by  the  emphatic 
denial  of  Dr.  Phraner  and  by  the  still  more 
emphatic  denial  of  my  New  York  friend  in  The 
Tribune.  It  is  much  easier  to  start  a  falsehood 
than  to  overtake  it  with  the  truth.  In  a  Pitts¬ 
burg  paper  of  last  week,  the  same  story  is  re 
peated  with  all  the  semblance  of  truth  and  is 
accepted  as  such  by  one  or  two  persons  who  have 
written  to  me  concerning  it.  I  feel  constrained, 
therefore,  to  state  in  this  public  manner  that  the 
report  is  absolutely  false.  The  extra  $5,000, 
which  it  is  said  1  have  received,  was  never 
offered  me,  and  if  it  had  been  I  would  have 
declined  it  lest  it  might  abridge  my  freedom  and 
prove  a  cause  of  jealousy  of  offense.  The  only 
possible  foundation  for  such  a  report  is  that  I 
have  received  at  different  times  prseents  from 
a  geperous  friend  and  member  of  the  Board,  who 
is  given  to  doing  such  deeds  of  kindness.  There 
are  few  ministers,  I  presume,  who  have  not 
received  such  tokens  of  affectionate  regard  from 
those  who  have  been  spiritually  aided,  or  com¬ 
forted  in  sorrow  by  their  ministrations. 

I  reluctantly  relinquished  a  delightful  and 
congenial  position  in  Lake  Forest,  for  a  more 
laborious  and  less  remunerative  one  in  New 
York  because  I  felt  it  to  be  the  call  of  God,  as 
was  indicated  to  me  by  urgent  letters  from  many 
prominent  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  Church. 
On  acccount  of  my  long  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work,  it  was  urged  that  I  could 
serve  the  Church  better  and  longer  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  than  as  President  of  the  University. 
I  yielded  largely  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

W.  C.  Roberts. 


The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  of  which  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Webster  is  the  pastor,  has  just 
passed  the  fourth  year  of  its  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  First  as  a  chapel,  and  now  as  a  church, 
it  has  done  a  good  work  in  all  that  section  of 
the  city.  It  stands  near  Second  avenue,  in 
East  Forty  second  street. 


February  10,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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PRESIDENT  PATTON  ON  TEMPERANCE 
LAWS. 

An  Address  to  the  Students  of  Princeton  University, 
In  Mnrqnnnd  Chapel,  *  unday  afternoon,  January 
30,  1808.  By  President  Patton. 

At  their  meeting  in  October  the  attention  of 
our  Trustees  was  turned  to  the  recent  agitation 
which  has  so  seriously  involved  the  good  name 
of  Princeton  University.  A  committee,  of  which 
I  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Trustees.  That  report  was  presented 
and  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  23d  of 
December.  It  was  resolved  that  a  strict  literal 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws 
respecting  intoxicating  drinks  be  enjoined  upon 
the  Faculty;  and  that  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  be  aeked  to  make  a  statement  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  upon  the  whole  question  at  such  time  as 
may  suit  his  convenience. 

I  come  before  you  this  afternoon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees 
in  respect  to  the  second  point  in  the  report  just 
referred  to.  As  we  have  just  observed  the  day 
of  prayer  for  colleges,  I  do  not  know  that  a  more 
fitting  time  could  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  this  important  subject  to  your  notice. 

1  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  high  moral 
tone  of  the  students  of  this  University.  I  know 
that  they  have  been  misrepresented  and  misun¬ 
derstood.  Their  hilarity,  their  boisterous  out¬ 
bursts  of  exuberance,  their  song-singing  which 
often  has  a  more  Bacchanalian  sound  than  I 
could  wish,  and  in  some  instances  their  inex¬ 
cusable  acts  of  wrong-doing,  have  produced  im¬ 
pressions  which  the  facts  will  not  justify;  and 
they  have  on  many  occasions  been  charged  with 
drunkenness  for  no  other  reason  than  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  gregarious  iifstinct  which 
sometimes  assumes  an  almost  irrational  mode  of 
expression,  animal  spirits  have  been  allowed  too 
much  freedom,  and  speech  and  action  have  not 
been  kept  within  those  metes  and  bounds  which 
mature  men  in  the  busy  walks  of  life  are  apt  to 
associate  with  sobriety.  I  am  sure  that  e<i  far 
as  good  behaviour  is  concerned  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  is  not  behind  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  body  of  any  university  in  the  land;  and  I 
am  proud  to  say,  on  what  I  feel  is  good  author¬ 
ity,  that  the  Princeton  undergraduate  of  to  day 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  Prince¬ 
ton  undergraduate  of  bygone  days.  There  never 
was  leas  reason  for  adverse  criticism  of  Prince 
ton  than  during  the  period  in  which  it  has  been 
so  unsparingly  bestowed  upon  us.  1  have  taken 
pains  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  I  am  still  un¬ 
shaken  in  my  conviction  that  the  tendency  in 
Princeton  is  steadily  in  the  direction  of  a 
diminished  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Still,  I  must  not  be  blind  to  facts;  and  after 
making  all  allowance  for  wilful  misrepresentation 
or  mistake,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
there  is  far  more  of  what  is  called  moderate  drink¬ 
ing  among  us  than  the  wisest  and  beet  friends  of 
Princeton  could  wish;  and  that  there  are  those 
among  you  who  are  putting  their  future  in  peril 
by  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants.  Instances 
of  intoxication  are  comparatively  rare,  but  they 
occur  nevertheless,  and  there  is  a  tendency  I 
find,  even  among  some  of  those  who  cannot  be 
charged  with  it  themselves,  to  think  too  lightly 
of  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  general  question  of  intemperance,  nor  con 
aider  the  relative  degrees  of  wisdom  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  different  modes  of  dealing  with  it. 

On  the  latter  question  goo  I  men,  actuated  by 
the  purest  motives,  differ  widely,  and  we  as 
Christian  men  are  bound  to  r<>spect  their  con¬ 
scientious  judgments.  Some  think  that  the 
matter  should  be  dealt  with  by  legislation, 
either  by  absolute'*,  Prohibition!  or  by  the  re¬ 
stricted  sale  of  intoxicatingTdrinks.  Some, 
with  conscientious  regard  to  individual  liberty, 
are  opposed  to  what  are'known  as  sumptuary 
laws.  When  we  admit  that  the  sale  of  a  com 


modity  should  be  restricted,  we  so  far  forth  con¬ 
cede  the  principle  of  State  control.  The  quee 
tion  after  that  is  one  of  degree,  and  the  answer 
to  it  is  to  be  found  in  considerations  of  expedi¬ 
ency  and  by  inquiring  which  method  best  serves 
the  end  in  view.  The  Prohibitionist  must  not 
be  scorned  as  the  invader  of  liberty;  and  the 
advocate  of  high  license  must  not  be  denied  hie 
right  to  be  regarded  as  working  in  the  interests 
of  Temperance.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
the  general  question  as  to  what  is  wise  legisla¬ 
tive  policy.  It  is  with  the  ethical  side  of 
Temperance  and  not  its  political  side  that  I  am 
dealing.  It  is  not  of  Temperance  in  general, 
but  of  Temperance  in  Princeton  University, 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  And  speakine  under  even 
these  limitations  it  is  not  with  the  disciplinary 
side  of  the  question  that  I  wish  to  deal  in  what 
I  say  this  afternoon.  There  is  nothing  un 
natural  in  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  for  a  vigi 
lant  enforcement  of  what  has  for  many  years 
been  the  law  of  the  University  in  regard  to 
alcoholic  liquors.  That  law  is  wise  and  whole¬ 
some;  and  while  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with 
your  feeling  that  the  University  man  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  though  he  were  in  a  preparatory 
school,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  full  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  report  which,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  dealing  with  the  question,  I 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees  with 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law, 
and  I  feel  that  the  administration  of  that  law 
can  be  wisely  left  to  the  good  sense  and  Chris¬ 
tian  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  this  University. 

In  what  I  say  this  afternoon  I  wish  to  bring 
the  moral  influence  of  this  pulpit  to  bear  upon 
the  grave  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
I  am  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  the  better  part 
of  the  University  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  disciplinary  standard.  I 
am  confident  that  in  the  long  run  our  course  will 
commend  itself  to  the  calm  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  public.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  find  it  possible  to  have  such  a  wise 
execution  of  this  taw  as  wilt  accomplish  the 
ends  which  we  wish  to  realize,  without  fostering 
hypocrisy  or  developing  the  vice  of  secret  drink¬ 
ing.  But  we  shall  have  need  of  great  wisdom, 
and  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask  all  who  have  the 
interests  of  Princeton  at  heart  to  trust  the  men 
who  are  called  to  the  responsible  position  of 
guiding  her  affaire. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  whom  I  have 
particularly  in  mind;  those  who  have  already 
fallen  into  intemperate  habits  and  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  forming  those  habits.  I  know 
that  there  are  some  who  do  not  make  much  of 
the  distinction  between  these  two  classes,  and 
who  therefore,  as  they  happen  to  be  habitually 
lenient  or  severe  in  their  judgments,  are  apt  to 
waste  too  much  pity  on  the  man  who  is  guilty 
of  habitual  intoxication  or  else  to  treat  the 
moderate  drinker  as  a  drunkard.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinction  IS  a  valid  one,  and  simple  justice  re¬ 
quires  us  to  make  it.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that 
drunkenness  is  practically  an  unpardonable  sin 
in  our  academic  life.  I  do  not  forget  the  duty 
I  owe  men  to  counsel,  to  warn  them,  and  to 
labor  for  their  improvement.  There  have  been 
men  in  all  these  years  of  my  administration  who 
know  how  faithfully  they  have  been  dealt  with 
in  regard  to  this  sin  which  ruins  both  body 
and  soul.  But  with  the  utmost  desire  to  reclaim 
the  erring,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the 
mistake  of  youth,  it  must  be  understood  that  a 
man  cannot  be  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  and  continue  in  this  University  if  his 
offence  is  known  to  the  authorities. 

I  wish  more  particularly,  however,  to  say  a 
kindly  word  to  those  who  are  understood  to  be 
moderate  drinkers.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  them  some  advice;  and  the  basis  for 
that  advice  I  must  find,  of  course,  in  the  New 
Testament.  T  do  not  believe  that  the  moraliza- 


tion  of  society  has  reached  the  point  of  super¬ 
seding  the  Bible.  I  cannot  accept  any  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  so  called  Christian  consciousness 
that  would  contradict  or  transcend  the  ethics 
of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul. 

There  is,  let  me  say,  no  great  difficulty  in 
morals  where  we  recognize  our  duty  as  defined 
by  objective  law.  The  difficulty  emerges  when 
the  conscience  must  first  issue  the  command 
which  she  has  to  obey ;  for  in  this  case  there  is 
required  not  only  the  will  to  do  what  is  seen  to 
be  duty,  but  the  clearness  of  vision  necessary  to 
the  forming  of  a  conscientious  judgment.  I  can 
only  hope  for  my  advice  that  it  may  help  you  to 
form  a  conscientious  judgment  Some  of  you 
will  remember  what  Kant  said  in  regard  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  will,  and  how  he  insisted  that 
the  law  to  be  moral  must  be  self- legislated.  Of 
course  Kant  carried  this  idea  too  far;  but  there 
is  nevertheless  a  sphere  of  conduct  in  which  the 
conscience  must  be  autonomous.  It  is  precisely 
in  respect  to  this  very  matter  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  conscience  that  St.  Paul,  writ¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  Inspiration,  makes 
his  conspicuous  contribution  to  Christian  Ethics 
in  his  great  utterance,  “If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  stands.”  This  is  the  language  in  which 
Paul  enunciates  his  conscientious  purpose  in 
respect  to  a  concrete  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
principle  of  Christian  expediency.  This  passage, 
taken  in  connection  with  others 'of  a  similar 
import,  may  be  regarded  as  giving  us  the 
Pauline  doctrine  respecting  the  autonomy  of 
the  individual  conscience.  According  to  this 
doctrine  then  there  are  certain  things  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  is  no  objective  law ;  and  there¬ 
fore  since  there  is  no  objective  law  defining  con¬ 
duct,  (  am  absolutely  free  in  reference  to  them. 

Were  there  any  law  in  regard  to  these  things  I 
should  not  only  be  bound  by  it,  but  I  should 
be  open  to  the  criticism  of  my  fellow-men  if  I 
disobeyed  it.  For  binding  mo  and  my  fellow- 
men  alike  it  would  be  the  rule  of  each  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  canon  by  which  every  man  might 
fairly  judge  his  neighbor.  Now  in  regard  to 
these  matters  about  which  there  is  no  objective 
law,  I  must  occupy  the  double  position  of  firs 
enunciating  and  then  obeying  the  command  that 
is  to  rule  my  will.  The  consequence  of  this 
position  is  very  obvious.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  impose  an  external  law  upon  my  conscience 
which  I  know  is  not  binding,  I  resent  it  and 
assert  my  liberty ;  and  I  do  well  in  so  doing. 
It  is  just  because  so  many  do  not  recognize  this 
sphere  of  the  autonomy  of  the  conscience  that 
they  undertake  to  make  what  they  feel  is  law  for 
them  the  law  for  other  people  also,  and  so 
become  censorious;  and  criticise,  and  blame 
where  they  have  no  right  to  criticise  and  blame. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  I  may  very  properly 
assert  my  liberty  if  it  is  assailed,  I  may  also 
conscientiously  conclude  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
forego  the  exercise  of  my  liberty.  In  doing  this 
I  issue  a  command,  and  am  as  much  bound  by 
this  subjectively-enunciated  command  as  though 
it  were  a  binding  objective  law.  I  do  not  bold 
then  that  the  doctrine  of  Christian  expediency 
resolves  itself  into  prudence.  A  conscientious 
judgment  of  duty  is  duty,  even  though  it  be 
dictated  by  a  benevolent  regard  for  others  or  a 
prudent  regard  for  one’s  own  interest.  The  vol¬ 
untary  abstention  from  the  doing  of  that  which 
—so  far  as  any  objective  law  is  concerned— I  am 
at  full  liberty  to  do,  may  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
duty  and  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  it  is 
a  deliverance  of  conscience  and  binding  upon 
me  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  But  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  while  being  self-enunciated  I  am 
bound  to  obey  the  command,  I  would  if  it  were 
not  self  enunciated,  resent  any  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  it  upon  me  from  without,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  external  law  to  serve  as  a  common  measure 
between  minds  in  regard  to  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  concerned.  It  is  easy  from  this  to 
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eee  the  double,  and  what  at  first  appears  to  be 
the  iDcoDBieteut,  attitude  of  St  Paul  where  on 
the  one  hand  he  sharply  rebukes  the  man  who 
presumes  to  dictate  to  his  neighbor,  saying. 
“Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  ser 
Tant,  to  his  own  master  he  etandeth  or  falleth,  ” 
and  on  the  other  hand  exhorts  men  to  use  their 
liberty  under  the  restraints  of  the  law  of  Chris 
tian  charity  and  for  the  sake  of  others  refrain 
from  the  doing  of  what  in  itself  considered  they 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do. 

Of  course  I  am  saying  nothing  new  in  this 
account  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Christian 
expediency.  It  is  only  what  the  Alexanders  and 
the  Hodges  and  all  the  great  lights  of  Princeton 
divinity  have  said  all  along.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  in  contemporary  discussions  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  question,  this  principle,  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  vital  to  the  whole  controversy,  is  very  com¬ 
monly  lost  sight  of  or  altogether  misunderstood. 

Paul  enunciates  the  duty  of  having  a  benevo¬ 
lent  regard  for  the  conscience  of  the  weak  brother 
in  connection  with  a  discussion  regarding  the 
practice  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols.  The 
apostle  would  do  nothing  that  would  weaken 
the  moral  purpose  or  shake  the  moral  integrity 
of  his  neighbor  even  though  the  thing  he 
refrained  from  doing  was  perfectly  innocent  in 
itself.  To  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  was  not  in¬ 
trinsically  wrong:  but  in  the  judgment  of  some 
this  might  seem  like  a  concession  to  idolatry : 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  apoetle  would 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  his  liberty.  In 
other  words,  says  Paul,  we  are  to  consider  not 
only  what  our  own  conscience  has  to  say,  but 
bow  our  act  may  affect  the  consciences  of  others. 
1  must  not  do  what  my  conscience  allows  if  in 
doing  so  I  tempt  my  neighbor  to  do  what  hie 
conscience  condemns,  since  for  him  to  act  in 
violation  of  his  conscience  would  be  for  him  to 
sin.  “Conscience  I  say  then  not  thine  own  but 
of  the  other.” 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  we  all  recognise 
this  great  altruistic  principle.  For  all  to 
whom  the  New  Testament  is  authoritative, 
the  principle  is  an  objective  law.  The  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  that  law  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  largely  left  to  the  individual  con¬ 
science.  Men  apply  this  principle  in  different 
ways  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wine.  Some  con- 
ecientiouely  abstain  at  all  times ;  some  as  con¬ 
scientiously  are  governed  in  their  abstinence  by 
considerations  of  time,  place  and  circumstances. 
We  must  not  charge  men  with  hypocrisy  or  in¬ 
temperance  or  fanaticism  because  they  do  not 
agree  with  us  in  the  application  of  a  principle 
which  we  all  alike  recognise  as  obligatory.  But 
}ou  and  I  should  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
How  can  I  beet  carry  out  thie  great  princinle  ? 
Speaking,  then,  to  you  to-day  l  could  wish  that 
there  might  grow  up  in  your  hearts  the  feeling 
that  you  ought  not  to  do  anything  that  will  en¬ 
danger  the  Christian  manhood  of  one  of  your 
friends  or  clasematee.  Let  us  begin  to  put  thie 
Pauline  principle  in  practice  in  the  spheres 
where  our  infiueoce  is  most  palpable.  The  way 
to  feel  the  power  of  the  principle  is  to  apply  it 
in  concrete  cases  The  weak  brother  who  so 
easily  loses  bis  self-control,  who  is  so  easily 
overcome  by  temptation,  is  constantly  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  the 
Pauline  doctrine.  I  venture  to  say  that  most 
of  you  have  a  weak  brother  among  your  ac 
quaintances.  He  is  your  room-mate  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  club,  or  be  belorgs  to  the  same 
athletic  organization,  or  be  goes  with  you  on 
the  trip  of  the  Ulee  Club.  He  is  apt  to  be 
what  is  known  as  a  nice  fellow,  generous,  warm¬ 
hearted,  buoyant,  full  of  good  impulses;  and 
you  love  him.  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  act 
on  Paul’s  principle.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I 
have  acted  on  this  principle  a  great  many 
times.  Let  us  continue  to  act  on  it,  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  area  of  altruistic  abstention 
from  what  is  allowable  is  constantly  widening. 
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We  shall  find  ourselves  saying:  “All  things  are 
lawful  for  me, but  all  things  are  nut  expedient.” 
And  if  in  due  time  thie  principle  should  take 
the  form  of  a  universal  proposition,  so  far  as  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  concerned,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  law  in 
this  universal  form  is  not  one  which  has  been 
forced  upon  you  from  without,  but  one  that  has 
emanated  from  your  own  conscience,  that  it  is 
binding  upon  you  because  self-legislated  ;  and 
that  it  leaves  you  free  from  any  tendency  to  a 
censorious  judgment  of  your  neighbor,  whose 
application  of  the  Pauline  principle  of  benevo¬ 
lent  regard  for  others  is  confined  to  concrete  in 
stances  and  is  conditioned  by  time,  place  and 
circumstances. 

But  besides  your  benevolent  regard  for  your 
neighbor  I  think  I  may  wisely  ask  you  to  have 
a  prudent  regard  for  your  own  best  interests.  If 
any  duty  is  intuitively  given  us  in  conscious¬ 
ness  it  is  Temperance,  I  mean  the  duty  of  self- 
control.  Let  me  caution  you,  then,  against 
habits  which  put  this  self  control  in  peril.  In 
doing  this  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  count  on  the 
moral  support  of  a  great  many  who  themselves 
hold  no  extreme  positions  There  are  a  great 
many  men  in  mature  life  who  have  no  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  against  taking  an  occasional  glass 
of  wine,  who  nevertheless,  feel  that  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  young  men  in  colleee  to  contract 
the  habit  of  drinking  even  in  the  most  moderate 
way.  I  confess  that  my  conscience  is  in  accord 
with  this  feeling.  You  are  young,  you  are  in 
health,  you  suffer  from  no  depression  of  spirits, 
you  enjoy  life  in  abundance;  there  is  no  reason 
why  jou  should  seek  to  have  it  more  abundantly 
in  the  temporary  exhilaration  that  comes  from 
alcohol  in  either  its  diffused  or  concentrated 
form.  I  feel  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  tem¬ 
perate  people  everywhere  will  approve  of  our  law 
respecting  intoxicating  drinks,  whatever  may  be 
their  individual  opinion  respecting  the  political 
doctrine  of  prohibition  or  the  moral  doctrine  of 
total  abstinence.  And  so  I  come  to  you  this 
afternoon  and  ask  for  your  co  operation  with 
us  in  promoting  Temperance  in  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  by  giving  this  law  your  conscientious 
support.  I  confess  that  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  gratified  and  strengthened  by 
the  example  of  men  who  have  no  conscientious 
scruples  against  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  who 
have  used  it  and  would  use  it  again  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to, but  who  have,  if  I  may  say  so,  outgrown 
the  use  of  it  and  have  ceased  to  care  for  it. 

I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  excesses  I  some¬ 
times  see;  but  I  hope  I  am  correct  in^suppoeing 
— this  at  least  is  my  observation,  and  thie  is 
what  I  am  told  by  men  who  are  far  better  able 
to  judge  than  I  am — that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
social  life  if  not  to  a  diminished  use  of  wine  at 
least  to  the  use  of  it  in  diminished  quantity. 
The  man  of  the  world’s  social  philosophy,  unless 
I  greatly  err,  is  looking  in  the  direction  of  mod 
eration.  Let  us  carry  this  social  philosophy  a 
little  further.  Let  us  lift  up  a  high  standard  in 
respect  to  the  great  duty  of  self  control  Let  us 
discountenance  convivial  drinking.  Let  us 
avoid  the  habitual  use  of  stimulants  in  any 
form.  I  know  I  am  safe  in  giving  you  this 
advice.  I  know  that  if  you  will  act  upon  it  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage.  It  wilt  at  least  elim¬ 
inate  one  of  the  contingencies  from  the  problem 
of  your  success  in  life.  I  should  be  sorry  if  the 
professional  career  of  any  one  of  you  were 
blighted  by  habits  of  conviviality  contracted 
here.  I  ehould  be  sorry  to  see  you  start  in  the 
great  race  of  life  under  the  terrible  handicap  of 
ill-repute. 

My  brother,  I  envy  you  your  place  in  this 
world.  You  are  in  the  morning  of  life.  You 
are  on  the  threshold  of  your  manhood.  You 
have  a  future.  Your  prospects  are  bright  But 
a  great  struggle  is  before  you.  You  need  the 
unhampered  use  of  all  your  powers :  good  health, 
an  unclouded  mind,  trained  intellect,  good 
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manners,  strict  integrity,  high  moral  purpose, 
indomitable  energy.  You  have  great  advantage 
in  education.  But  you  will  meet  your  match  in 
the  keen  competition  of  business  and  professional 
life.  You  will  from  the  very  outset  of  your 
career  be  engaged  in  a  great  tight  with  circum¬ 
stances.  Success  will  mean  that  you  have  the 
power  in  no  small  degree  of  influentially  affect¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  other  men,  of  inspiring  their 
confidence,  controlling  their  judgment,  shaping 
their  conduct.  But  you  must  first  learn  the 
lesson  of  self  control ;  you  must  rule  your  own 
spirit  if  you  are  to  be  masterful  among  men. 
You  must  fight  out  to  the  finish  the  great  battle 
of  duty  against  inclination,  of  reason  against 
appetite,  of  conecience  against  lust,  of  the  spirit 
against  the  fiesh.  I  do  not  feel  much  confidence 
in  the  world’s  panaceas.  They  work  too  much 
on  the  outside.  Your  life  is  the  product  of 
inner  principle  and  external  environment.  The 
world’s  schemes  of  reformation  make  too  much 
of  circumstances  and  too  little  of  character.  I 
would  lessen  temptation  were  it  in  my  power ; 
but  I  would  also  have  you  know  that  the  great 
moral  victories  are  gained  in  the  face  of  tempta¬ 
tions  and  by  giving  them  battle.  1  would  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  make  your  environment  here 
favorable  to  moral  life.  Let  legislation  put 
what  restrictions  on  evil  it  wisely  can.  Let 
academic  law  find  strict  enforcement.  Let  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  exert  deterrent  influence.  Let 
there  be  such  a  spirit  of  high-toned  behavior 
among  our  students  that  men  will  fear  the 
penalty  of  soqial  disapproval.  Let  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion,  the  sweet  memories  of  home, 
and  the  prayers  and  counsels,  the  hopes  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  fathers  and  mothers  whose  yearning 
hearts  in  these  their  declining  years  are  turning 
in  strong,  tender,  unselfish,  anxious  affection 
toward  you,  invite  you  to  live  the  manly, 
upright,  Christian  life.  But  when  all  is  done 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  in  the  very  centre  of  your 
being  that  the  work  of  reformation  must  begin. 
It  is  here  that  the  profound  philosophy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  reveals  itself.  For  it  and  it  alone  can 
subdue  the  will,  can  sanctify  the  affections, 
and  change  the  heart,  can  regenerate  the  charac¬ 
ter.  And  it  is  in  the  hope  that  you  will  know 
the  power  of  the  gospel  that  I  summon  you  to 
take  up  arms  at  once  against  the  fleshly  lusts 
that  war  against  the  soul.  Fight  appetite. 
Learn  lessons  from  your  training  for  other  con¬ 
tests.  Keep  your  body  under.  Don’t  break 
your  moral  training.  You  may  win  another 
and  a  brighter  garland  for  the  brow  of  your 
alma  mater.  Y’ou  may  add  another  star  to  the 
crown  of  her  rejoicing.  For  your  own  sake,  and 
for  her  sake,  and  for  the  world’s  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
you,  determine  now  to  win  the  great  battle  of 
your  life  which  shall  make  you  master  of  your¬ 
self. 

I  do  not  think  that  thie  battle  against  appetite 
will  be  BO  easily  won  by  some  of  you.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  is  so  safe  that  he  can  afford 
to  boast.  “Let  him  that  thinketh  be  etandeth 
lake  heed  lest  be  fall.”  It  is  a  constant  battle 
with  temptation  in  some  form  or  other  that  we 
have  to  tight.  And  notwithstanding  holy  influ¬ 
ence  without  and  high  principle  within  ;  in  spite 
of  public  sentiment,  and  righteous  law,  and 
warning  conscience,  and  religious  faith,  and 
hallowed  memories,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and 
the  softening  touch  of  grief,  and  the  calm  of 
quiet  Sabbath  days,  a  man  may  yet  in  some  un¬ 
guarded  moment  be  the  victim  of  his  besetting 
sin.  Do  you  not  remember  what  George  Her¬ 
bert  says : 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  Thou  begirt  us  round 

Parents  tlrst  season  ns:  then  school-masters 

Deliver  us  to  laws;  they  send  us,  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers. 

Pulpits  and  Su’  days,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 

>  Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
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Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  In  our  ears. 

Without  are  shame ;  within,  our  consciences ; 

Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 

Tet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array 
One  canning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 

I  have  been  speakiog  with  especial  reference 
to  one  form  of  temptation.  But  you  know  that 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  temperance  eyKpdTtia  does 
not  have  any  exclusive  reference  to  matters  of 
meat  and  drink.  There  are  other  temptations 
besides  those  that  have  been  specially  referred 
to.  You  need  to  learn  this  duty  of  self  control 
with  reference  to  your  whole  moral  life.  And 
the  best  aid  to  your  moral  life  is  religious  faith. 
It  is  when  you  feel  your  weakness  that  you  are 
really  strong  It  is  when  most  conscious  of  in- 
suflSciency  that  you  will  feel  that  your  suffi¬ 
ciency  is  of  Qod.  Learn  to  distrust  yourself 
and  lean  on  Christ.  Lay  aside  every  weight  and 
the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  you  and  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  you, 
looking  unto  Jesus. 

“Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling  and  to  preserve  you  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  Hie  glory  with  exceeding  joy, 
to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory,  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and 
forever.  Amen.” 


A  NOBLE  LIFE  ENDED. 

Henry  Butler  Dwight,  who  died  at  hie  resi¬ 
dence,  No.  148  West  Twelfth  street,  on  January 
30th,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Dwight 
and  Harriet  Allen  Butler,  and  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin  F.  Butler.  He  was  born  in  this  city 
on  March  15th,  1853.  His  early  training  was  at 
Mr.  I-yon’s  school;  afterwards  he  entered  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  chose  a 
business  rather  than  professional  career,  and 
entered  the  house  of  Alfred  Booth  and  Company, 
in  whose  employ  he  remained  for  several  years. 
The  insurance  field  bad  strong  attractions  for 
him,  and  he  established  the  Dwight  Survey  and 
Protection  Bureau,  the  object  being  to  examine 
and  survey  properties  seeking  insurance;  to 
point  out  dangerous  defects  of  construction,  how 
they  could  be  corrected,  also  the  relation  of 
adjoining  buildings  to  the  one  in  question.  The 
good  sound  judgment  and  thoroughly  honest 
character  of  his  reports  caused  them  to  be 
sought  for  by  the  Fire  Companies,  and  many 
Insurance  Associations  never  wrote  certain 
clasees  of  risks  without  consulting  Mr.  Dwight’s 
reports  upon  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
property  to  be  covered. 

Hie  personal  character  was  his  great  charm. 
Afflicted  with  a  rheumatic  affection  which  made 
him  a  partial  cripple,  his  life  for  many  years 
was  one  of  sufferiotr  and  pain,  but  no  one  ever 
heard  complaint  or  murmur,  and  his  cheerful, 
manly  and  contented  bearing  begot  a  character 
as  sincere  as  it  was  beautiful. 

An  athlete  in  hie  youth,  a  popular  member  of 
the  Seventh  Reigment  for  many  years,  ardently 
fond  of  all  manly  sports,  but  compelled  by  a 
progressive  disease  to  forego  all  those  things, 
which  men  count  so  large  a  part  of  life,  he  nev 
ertbeless  sustained  in  hie  halting  walk  the  true 
manliness  of  a  strong  Christian  character  which 
commanded  the  respect  and  warm  affection  of  a 
host  of  friends.  He  had  the  precious  gift  of 
seeing  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and  im 
parting  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  a 
little  of  the  sunshine  which  illumined  his  own 
life. 

Mr.  Dwight  never  married.  His  father,  moth¬ 
er  and  sister  survive  him;  also  his  brothers, 
the  Rev.  Franklin  B.  and  Edmund  Dwight,  Jr. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club,  and 
Seventh  Regiment  Veteran  Association. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  University  Place 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
burial  was  in  the  family  plot  at  Woodlawn. 

W.  A.  B..  Jr. 
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Morse  Lectures,  before  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York,  1898. 

By  John  Henry  Barrows.  D.D. 

Lbctubb  II.  The  Cross  and  tub  Crescent  in  Asia^ 
Feb.  3rd. 

To  day  we  are  to  compare  two  of  the  foremost 
faiths  which  claim  the  attention  of  mankind. 
Excepting  Buddhism,  they  are  the  only  mission¬ 
ary  religions  now  existing,  and  they  are  pushing 
their  claims  and  their  conquests  with  far  more 
energy  and  rapidity  than  the  disciples  of  the 
Indian  sage.  While  Christianity  numbers 
among  its  nominal  adherents  four  hundred 
millions  of  men,  and  may  be  said  to  rule  politi¬ 
cally  over  nearly  all  the  world,  excepting  China 
and  the  Turkish  Empire;  still  Mohammedanism 
is  at  present  winning  some  of  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind  more  rapidly  than  any  of  its  rivals.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  dominant  only  in  the  Caucasian  race, 
while  Islam  rules  in  the  Mongolian,  the  Mala¬ 
yan  and  the  negro.  Christianity  is  only  supreme 
in  the  Aryan  stock,  but  Islam  has  become  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  Semitic,  the  Hamitic  and  some 
branches  of  the  Turanian.  Few  people  are 
aware  how  rapidly  Islam  is  gaining  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  in  India,  where  it  numbers  fifty 
m illions  of  adherents ;  in  Southern  China,  where 
it  numbers  twenty  millions;  in  Java,  where  it 
numbered,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  nearly  sev¬ 
enteen  thousand  schools,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pupils;  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
adjacent  islands  where  thirty  millions  of  Mos¬ 
lems  send  fifteen  thousand  pilgrims  to  Mecca  in 
a  single  year;  in  the  Soudan,  where  paganism 
has  been  nearly  wiped  out,  and  where  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  Moslems  are  found,  an  aggressive 
missionary  force  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  in  the 
Congo  basin,  where  the  strongest  power  is  Mos¬ 
lem  ;  in  the  great  regions  about  the  Central 
African  lakes,  where  Moslem  fanaticism  is  bring¬ 
ing  native  Christians  to  the  stake;  and  still  fur¬ 
ther  south,  where  some  of  the  black  tribes  con¬ 
duct  their  funerals  with  Mohammedan  rites, 
and  where  the  grave  is  always  turned  toward 
Mecca, 

We  are  instructed  on  the  beet  authority,  that 
in  the  northern  half  of  Africa,  the  Arabian 
prophet  is  supreme,  and  that  all  its  roads  lead 
toward  the  Arabian  city;  that  the  Christianity, 
feeble  and  mechanical,  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  the  dark  continent,  is  no  match  for  its  more 
aggressive  rival,  and  that  the  purer  faith  which 
modern  missions  have  established  has  thus  far 
but  a  feeble  bold  compared  with  that  propagated 
by  the  disciples  of  the  Koran.  Looking  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  we  find  that  the  chief  Moham¬ 
medan  capital  is  still  in  Europe,  and  that  Con- 
stantinople,  itself  a  Gordian  knot  of  human 
politics,  is  the  symbol  and  memorial  of  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  between  the  Cross  and  the 
Crescent.  The  city  of  Constantinople  is  still 
the  spoil  of  the  Turk,  above  whose  stately  dome 
St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian  to  rival  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon,  now  gleams  for  many  miles  over 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Marmora,  the  defiant 
symbol  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  Crescent,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  the  gold 
which  covers  it  sufficient  for  the  ransom  of  a 
hundred  slaves.  As  a  political  power,  Moham¬ 
medanism  is  declining.  In  the  last  two  centu¬ 
ries  the  Turk  has  lost  one  after  another — 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Crotia,  Bessarabia,  Ser- 
via,  Greece,  Muldavia,  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Rumelia,  Thessaly,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Cyrus,  Massoah,  and  Egypt  But  where  the 
grasp  of  the  Sultan  has  been  lost  or  relaxed, 
Mohammedanism  still  flourishes. 

Mohammedanism  has  a  vital  centre  of  truth, 
the  highest  truth,  which  heathenism  did  not 
know,  and  Christianity,  as  it  ex'sted  in  the 
Orient,  was  in  danger  of  smothering ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God’s  unity,  the  truth  which  Moses, 
and  Abraham  and  David  taught,  and  which 


Christ  re  affirmed,  “The  Lord,  our  God,  is  on» 
God.’’  The  Eastern  Church  and  the  Roman 
Church  had  surrounded  the  Throne  of  Jehovah 
with  a  crowd  of  saints  and  angels  that  obscured 
the  vision  of  the  one  everlasting  Jehovah.  The 
sanctuaries  were  filled  with  painted  and  graven 
images  which  impaired  spiritual  worship ;  and 
in  contrast  with  these  errors,  Mohammed  taught 
the  spirituality  and  the  unity  of  God,  and  this 
truth  has  been  the  source  of  the  deep,  inner  life 
which  has  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  Islam.  Nn 
wonder  that  Moslems  have  been  wont  to  regard 
Asiatic  Christianity  as  an  inferior  faith.  Gib¬ 
bon  has  said  that  “if  Peter  and  Paul  could 
return  to  the  Vatican  they  would  wonder  what 
is  the  name  of  the  deity  there  worshipped,  with 
such  mysterious  rites,  in  that  magnificent 
temple.  ’’ 

The  same  impression  of  God  which  Mohammed 
stamped  in  the  Arabian  mind  is  found  to-day 
among  all  the  disciples  of  the  Koran  from  the 
Congo  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Yangtse.  It  is 
this  sincerity  of  faith  in  one  God,  this  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  the  truth,  combined  with 
reverence  for  Mohammed  as  a  later  teacher  than 
Christ,  and  coupled  also  with  an  age-long  con¬ 
tempt  and  hate  of  corrupt  Christianity,  that 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  a  Mustul- 
man  over  to  the  Christian  faith.  Islam  has  bad 
a  providential  mission  already,  and  so  long  as 
large  sections  of  Christendom  present  even  the 
appearance  of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  Moham 
medanism  will  be  impenetrable  against  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  world  by  these  lower  types  of 
Christianity.  There  may  be  a  great  providen¬ 
tial  mission  yet  reserved  for  Isbmael  and 
Isbmael’s  greatest  son.  The  second  best  of  relig¬ 
ions  is  a  mighty  obstacle  to  the  second  beet 
forme  of  our  Christian  faith.  It  is  certainly 
impossible,  I  emphatically  repeat,  for  the  Roman 
Church,  with  its  deification  of  Mary,  and  with 
its  varieties  of  semi -idolatry,  ever  to  conquer 
the  globe  so  long  as  Mohammedanism  with  its 
teaching  of  the  spirituality  of  God  and  its  stern 
monotheism  obstructs  the  way. 

But,  we  do  not  reach  the  whole  truth,  until 
we  contrast  a  pure  Christianity,  that  is  the  doc 
trine  of  Jesus  Himself,  with  the  original  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Islam.  The  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  to  the 
Prophet  of  Arabia  is  not  only  sbovn  by  the 
faultless  life  of  the  one,  set  off  against  the 
mixed  character  of  the  other,  but  also  in  the 
fundamental  teachings  regarding  God  and  man, 
and  duty  and  eternal  life.  Mohammed  and 
Christ  both  teach  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  but 
Christ  gives  the  pre-eminence  to  the  oral  and 
not  to  the  natural  attributes  of  Jehovah. 
Mohammed’s  God  is  an  Eastern  monarch, 
Christ’s  is  our  Father  in  Heaven.  Mohammed'e 
God  is  far  removed  from  us,  and  our  chief  duty 
is  Islam,  or  submission  ;  the  Christian’s  God 
has  become  incarnate,  one  with  us,  through  Hie 
Son  and  ilis  Spirit;  He  is  sympathetic  and 
friendly  and  open  to  our  fellowship.  Though 
Allah  is  called  the  Compassionate  and  Merciful, 
yet  He  is  a  God  afar  off. 

With  the  Mohammedan,  right  and  wrong  de 
pend  on  legal  enactments  and  moral  acts  have 
no  inherent  quality.  Mohammedans  do  not  real 
ize  that  sin  itself  is  corruption  and  death,  and 
that  salvation  is  something  more  than  an  escape 
from  hell.  The  prophet  of  Islam  was  a  military 
commander,  Christ  a  spiritual  Leader.  In 
Islam  the  soul  is  to  be  saved  by  confession, 
prayer,  alms  giving,  pilgrimage;  that  is  by  rou 
tine,  ceremonial,  submission  to  Islamic  rules. 
In  Christianity  the  soul  is  saved  through  faith, 
through  love,  through  life,  through  inward 
holiness,  through  the  Cross,  which  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  to  Islam.  It  knows  nothing  of 
a  Divine  Redeemer,  suffering  in  our  stead, 
rising  from  the  grave  for  our  justification,  filling 
us  full  with  His  own  Divine  Life,  and  binding 
us  to  Him  by  His  own  divine  love.  I  know  the 
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Christian  Church  has  exhibited  in  diCFerent  ages 
■every  crime  and  enormity  which  have  stained 
the  history  of  Islam,  but  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  these  crimes  in  the  character,  teaching 
■or  example  of  Jeeus.  Back  in  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  stands  the  spotless  and  radiant  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  fountain  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  pure  river  of  the  Water 
■of  Life,  and  Christian  history  will  be  purified 
when  that  original  stream  is  permitted  to  flow 
■on  unstained  by  the  corruption  of  men.  Not 
no  with  Mohammedanism ;  the  more  closely  it 
eomee  to  its  original  spirit  and  method,  the  more 
hopelessly  its  spirit  and  virtue  are  mingled  with 
error  and  iniquity.  The  two  religions  are  fight¬ 
ing  to-day  for  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  we  may 
well  lift  up  the  old  prayer,  the  Collect  of  the 
Episcopal  Church— “Take  from  them  all  igno 
ranee  and  hardness  of  heart.” 


A  TETERAN  CROWNED. 

The  past  lives  again  when  some  men  die.  All 
Central  and  Western  New  York  have  at  some 
time  during  the  last  seventy  years.known  the 
name  of  Abithai  Scofield,  who  died  last  week 
nt  the  age  of  ninety-two.  Whether  it  was  while 
he  was  yet  in  business  or  after  he  had  entered 
the  ministry  that  he  became  associated  with 
Gerrit  Smith,  we  do  not  recall;  but  we  think 
they  had  business  relations  early,  and  such 
friendship  as  led  Mr.  Schofield  to  give  the  name 
of  Gerrit  Smith  to  hie  eldest  son.  From  the 
beginning  of  bis  ministry  they  were  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  in  efforts  to  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Gerrit  Smith  died  many  years  since,  but  hie 
friend  lived  to  see  the  transformations  by  which 
the  name  of  the  “abolitionist”  has  ceased  to  be 
one  of  scorn.  He  was  a  stalwart  man  from  first 
to  last.  There  was  in  him  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made.  He  counted  nothing  worth 
considering  but  the  principle  he  pushed  into 
the  front  and  urged  upon  the  people.  The  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Otario,  episode  is  so  well  remembered 
that  the  daily  papers  make  it  the  chief  event  of 
bis  life.  It  was  in  fact  but  the  merest  incident. 
For  then,  like  Paul  Jones,  he  bad  only  just  be 
^n  to  fight  After  the  war  he  was  seized  at 
night  somewhere  in  Tennessee  where  he  was 
laboring  among  the  Freedmen,  and  with  his 
son,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  led  off  by  the  “Ku 
Klux”  to  be  hanged.  He  walked  cheerfully 
along,  talking  pleasantly  with  his  executioners, 
asking  what  they  would  gain  by  his  midnight 
murder,  and  before  the  tree  gallows  was  reached 
they  relented  and  he  was  as  suddenly  released. 
So  at  last  persecution  ceased.  The  brave  man 
was  no  more  to  face  death  till  God  called  him 
to  his  rest  after  a  long  and.  quiet  evening  of 
busy  yet  unruffled  calm. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Scofield  was  in  this 
vicinity,  living  with  his  two  sons  who  were  in 
business  in  New  York,  and  with  them,  helping 
in  the  organization  and  early  growth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Greenwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut  His  fine  presence,  genial  face,  easy  address 
and  earnest  spirit  will  be  long  remembered  by 
hie  neighbors  and  church  associates  Later  hie 
home  was  fixed  among  old  friends  and  associa¬ 
tions  near  Batavia,  and  there  he  lived,  smiling, 
teaching,  preaching  to  the  last,  a  model  of  grace 
ful  and  gracious  old  age.  the  ripeness  of  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit,  the  richness  of  Christian  grace. 
We  think  of  bis  death  as  a  coronation ;  God 
calls  His  veterans  and  puts  on  their  breasts  His 
cross  of  honor,  and  on  their  hearts  Hie  sign  of 
peace.  After  the  fight  the  hero  sleeps.  We 
know  how  hie  pleasant  face  looks  up  to  them 
who  bend  fondly  and  tearfully  for  a  final  issvc, 
with  the  grandeur  of  repose  that  traces  all  the 
struggle  of  a  life  in  a  few  lines  cut  in  marble, 
epitomizes  a  heroic  age  in  finest  bronze. 

Writing  of  this  man,  almost  the  last  survivor 
of  the  heroic  band  of  “original  abolitionists,  ” 
we  recall  Dr.  Henry  Kendall’s  words:  “He  was 
•ne  of  the  men  whom  Gerrit  Smith  ruined  and 


yet  made  famous.”  So  was  Garrison  “ruined” 
more  than  once,  and  Lucy  Stone  denounced,  and 
Frances  Gage  excommunicated.  Until  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law  gave  us  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  and 
deliverance,  the  advocates  of  abolition  were 
under  the  ban.  Looking  back  upon  them  now, 
what  beautiful  epir its  were  among  them!  How 
quietly  they  waited,  with  prophecy  and  the 
light  of  the  coming  age  in  their  faces  that  never 
blanched  before  a  mob.  Like  Judge  Fee  of 
Kentucky,  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  and 
John  Quincey  Adams  who  faced  pistols  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  Congress,  these  people  lit¬ 
erally  “walked  in  the  light  of  the  Lord”  ;  they 
trod  the  darkness  in  a  stream  of  glory.  We 
lay  our  honors  for  them  all  in  the  wreath  we 
drop  on  our  brother  Scofield’s  bier. 

And  we  could  not  fail  to  mention  Mrs.  Scofield 
who  died  some  years  ago.  Phe  was  Miss  Marvin 
of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  cousin  of  the  late 
Henry  R.  Worthington  of  this  city,  one  of  that 
royal  race  of  American  mothers,  whose  realm  is 
home  and  whose  reign  is  glorious  in  every  virtue 
that  fosters  the  highest  manhood  and  furnishes 
to  earth  the  joy  of  heaven.  It  was  this  sweet, 
strong  woman  that  gave  her  husband’s  life  its 
sunshine  and  its  deep  content  R.  A.  S. 


CLEVELAND  LETTER. 

On  the  day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  the  new 
Eldred  Hall,  the  fine  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  building  of  Adalbert  College  was 
opened.  The  formal  dedication  will  not  take 
place  for  a  month.  Class  prayer  meetings  were 
held  on  that  day  also  from  9  to  9.45.  At  10.30, 
a  general  service  was  held  in  the  College  Chapel, 
at  which  Bishop  Leonard  spoke  to  the  young 
men.  These  meetings  were  all  impressive  and 
encouraging.  Class  prayer  meetings  were  also 
held  at  the  College  for  Women  and  a  general 
service  was  conducted  in  the  Clark  Hall  Chapel, 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn.  An  every  way  admirable 
address  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  Sheridan  Zelie  of 
the  Bolton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  spiritual  life.  President  Tbwing  reported 
that  of  the  .332  under  graduates  in  the  college, 
of  both  sexes,  250  were  members  of  some  church, 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  Methodist. 

At  the  regular  church  prayer  meetings  on 
Friday  night,  fervent  prayers  were  offered  for  a 
large  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  on  our  young 
people  in  schools  and  colleges  and  on  the  teach¬ 
ers,  as  well,  that  they  may  lead  the  learners 
under  their  care  in  the  way  of  true  wisdom. 

Christians  of  all  denominations  are  looking 
forward  with  intense  interest  to  the  Third  Tri¬ 
ennial  Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  in  this  city,  February  23d-27th. 
Preparation  is  being  made  here  and  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  for  meetings  which  will 
be  of  great  benefit  in  a  spiritual  way.  The 
R3v.  F.  fi.  Meyer  and  other  speakers  of  high 
repute  are  to  take  part  in  the  Convention.  The 
Association  it  will  be  remembered,  is  inter-de¬ 
nominational,  as  well  as  international  and  repre¬ 
sents  800  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
J  lied  States  and  Canada.  Delegates  to  the 
number  of  1,500  are  to  be  entertained  in  the 
homes  of  the  city. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Christians  all  over  the 
field  covered  by  this  Association  will  pray  ear 
neetly  for  a  blessing  to  rest  on  the  expected 
gathering  and  that  it  may  have  the  effect  to 
rouse  the  Christian  world  to  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  resting  on  those  who  are  named 
by  the  name  of  Christ.  W.  H.  B. 


Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen  of  Ann  Arbor,  for  some 
years  a  superintendent  of  Purity  Work  in  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
whose  devoted  loyalty  to  principle  combined 
with  Christian  suavity  aod  charity  has  much 
impressed  the  public,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
general  officers  as  successor  to  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler  in  the  above  department 


SOME  MEN  WHOM  1  HAVE  KNOWN. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  old  age  that  it 
opens  at  the  feet  of  one  standing  on  its  outer 
verge  a  long  vista  of  reminiscences  more  inter¬ 
esting  doubtless  to  him  than  it  can  be  to  an 
outsider.  And  yet  I  will  venture  to  speak  of  a 
few  prominent  figures  among  the  miscellaneous 
throng  that  attract  my  attention  in  this  look 
backward. 

The  first  is  that  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
first  time  1  saw  him,  he  was  standing  back  of 
the  Vice  President’s  chair,  talking  with  a  group 
of  fellow  Senators.  I  could  only  hear  the 
parenthetical  words  with  which,  accompanied 
by  a  downward  wave  of  the  forefinger,  he  directed 
each  sentence,  “Don’t  you  see!”  He  bad  the 
air  of  a  school-master  lecturing  a  class  of  pupils, 
the  air  of  a  born  leader.  He  was  at  that  time 
by  bis  expositions  of  the  constitution,  leading 
the  whole  South,  alas,  toward  the  chasm  of 
secession  into  which  his  own  beloved  State  was 
the  first  to  take  her  gay  but  fatal  plunge. 

Another  figure  which  rises  a  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  the  crowd  is  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  first  saw  him  during  the  Fremont  campaign, 
when  as  the  representative  of  a  Chicago  paper, 

I  was  sent  to  Vandalia  to  report  a  political 
meeting.  This  part  of  the  State  was  then  called 
Egypt,  and  was  as  thoroughly  pro- slavery  as 
South  Carolina.  An  audience  had  gathered  in 
front  of  the  old  capitol,  and  Governor  Bross  was 
addressing  them,  but  be  was  constantly  inter¬ 
rupted  and  though  a  good  speaker  if  let  alone, 
he  was  a  good  deal  rattled  by  the  fire  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Suddenly  I  noticed  the  crowd  turn  in 
the  direction  of  the  depot,  where  I  saw  an  awk¬ 
ward  but  dignified  looking  man  approaching.  It 
was  Uncle  Abe,  then  unknown  to  fame.  On 
his  arrival,  the  Governor  with  a  look  of  relief, 
stepped  down  from  th**  dry-goods  box  which 
was  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  bis 
place.  He  began  hie  speech  in  the  easy,  conver¬ 
sational  tone  with  which  one  farmer  would  talk 
with  another  over  the  fence.  Very  soon  his 
democratic  hearers  who  were  the  main  part  of 
his  audience,  began  the  same  tactics  on  him, 
and  it  was  plain  that  he  welcomed  this  band  to 
hand  conflict  for  which  hie  (raining  at  the  bar 
and  bis  quick  wit  fitted  him,  and  his  sharp 
thrusts  brought  down  the  audience  in  spite  of 
their  prejudice  and  emphatically  brought  down 
bis  questioners  who  one  by  one  subsided.  The 
strongest  impression  he  made  upon  me  was  his 
confidence  in  the  power  of  truth.  He  knew  be 
was  speaking  to  men  bitterly  hostile,  and  yet 
bis  calm,  self-reliant  manner  seemed  to  say, 
“This  is  the  truth  and  you  as  honest  men  must 
feel  it” 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  soon  after  his 
inauguration.  A  crowd  had  been  waiting  at  the 
door  of  his  room  until  the  close  of  bis  reception 
hour,  when  he  ordered  all  who  were  waiting  to 
be  admitted  together.  After  they  bad  taken 
theii  seats,  he  looked  up  and  said  in  a  familiar 
manner,  “Well,  gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?”  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  easy  as  it  was  too  ask  for  an  office 
in  a  private  interview,  it  was  rather  a  delicate 
matter  to  broach  before  a  room  full.  But  there 
was  one  lady  among  the  visitors,  and  with  the 
tact  of  her  sex,  she  broke  the  awkward  silence. 
She  was  a  Southern  woman,  and  her  brother  who 
was  a  naval  officer,  and  who  bad  resigned  “to 
go  with  his  State,”  had  been  arrested.  She 
spoke  with  the  eloquence  of  love,  and  I  could  see 
that  she  bad  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
President.  After  a  pause,  he  said  in  a  kind 
tone,  “Well,  Madam,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
your  brother,  but  (and  bis  face  took  on  a  grave 
and  solemn  expression),  there  are  some  of  us 
here  that  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  this  old 
constitution;”  and  one  could  see  that  under¬ 
neath  his  native  kindness  there  was  the  strong 
power  of  conscience,  as  beneath  the  graceful 
carving  on  his  monument  in  Union  Square  them 
is  the  strength  of  granite. 

Benjamin  F.  Millard 


Pebrua<y  10.  1808. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  S.  K.  Driver,  D.  D.. 
Keg  i  us  Profeeeor  of  Bebrew,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  S2.50  net. 

It  is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  this  volume  of  the 
International  Theological  Library  has  gone  into 
its  sixth  edition  in  about  six  years.  The  first 
edition  contained  522  pages,  exclusive  of  intro¬ 
ductory  matter,  and  the  55  pages  now  added  rep 
resent,  in  the  main,  additions  to  the  literature 
and  to  the  discussion  of  particular  features  of 
the  subjects.  The  insertion  of  the  paging  of 
previous  editions  in  square  brackets  in  the  text, 
allows  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  where  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  The  present  edition  has 
been  re  set,  and  is  therefore  a  new  book,  and  in 
it  have  been  incorporated  the  materials  which 
have  been  published  previously  in  a  separate 
appendix. 

The  volume  has  been  before  the  theological 
and  general  public  so  long,  and  has  received  so 
cordial  a  welcome,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  length.  In  the  interval  it  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism,  but  in  the  main  it 
has  received  praise.  Radical  critics  have  found 
fault  with  some  of  its  conclusions  on  the  ground 
of  their  conservatism,  but  this  is  rather  a 
recommendation  than  ^  a  reproach.  Those  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  critical  processes  and 
methods,  have  made  their  objections  also,  but  in 
spite  of  both  classes  of  opinion,  the  author  has 
held  to  the  even  tenor  of  bis  way. 

We  cannot  go  into  details  in  regard  to  the 
alterations  in  the  present  volume,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  possession  of  it  highly 
desirable. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  oft-displayed 
Ignorance  of  those  who  ought  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed,  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  criticism 
as  applied  to  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
felicitates  scholars  upon  the  evident  advances 
which  critical  scholarship  is  making,  and  the 
increased  recognition  which  it  is  gaining  both 
in  England  and  America.  He  insists  that  there 
is  in  it  no  conflict  with  established  truth,  he 
deprecates  those  attacks  which  sacrifice  the  Bible 
upon  the  altar  of  traditionalism,  and  meets  the 
charge  that  there  is  no  consensus  among  critics, 
by  agreement  at  those  points  where  there  is 
evidence,  and  by  stating  that  at  others  results 
are  to  be  regarded  as  tentative  The  following 
words,  from  the  preface,  show  his  position  in 
this  regard:  “The  consensus  of  so  many  acute 
and  able  scholars,  of  different  countries,  of 
different  communions,  trained  independently  in 
different  schools,  and  approaching  the  subject 
with  different  theological  and  intellectual  pre- 
poeseseione,  cannot,  as  some  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  rest  upon  illusion  :  it  can  rest  only  upon 
the  fact  that,  whatever  margin  of  uncertainty 
there  may  be,  within  which,  as  explained  above, 
critics  differ,  there  is  an  area  within  which  their 
conclusions  are  deduced,  by  sound  and  legiti¬ 
mate  processes,  from  a  ground -work  of  solid  fact.  ” 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  a  very  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  index  which  in  the 
first  edition  was  very  inadequate;  in  the  present 
there  are  three  which  cover  twenty- two  pages, 
eleven  times  as  much  as  heretofore. 

A  Guide  to  Biblical  Study.  By  A.  S.  Peake, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
laity.  To  this  end  it  presents  considerations 
which  urge  to  such  study,  and  furnishes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  results  of  critical  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  value  of  the  book  is  attested  by  an 
introduction  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  In  which  he  says: 
“There  is,  therefore,  real  promise  of  good  in  the 


attempt  to  initiate  the  serious  reader  or  the  in 
genuouB  beginner  into  the  best  way  of  under¬ 
standing  what  scholars  who  have  been^as  rever¬ 
ent  in  their  search  after  truth  as  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  been  most  forward 
in  the  field  of  Biblical  scholarship  and  research, 
have  come  to  think  in  their  respective  provinces 
concerning  that  most  marvellous  of  all  sacred 
literatures,  which  ancient  love  and  reverence 
gathered  into  the  volume  we  eo  ielicitously  name 
the  Bible.’’  It  is  acknowledged  that  some 
results  are  only  tentative  in  their  statement, 
while  others  are  regarded  as  reasonably  fixed. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  volume 
that  it  gives  the  general  reader  a  bird’s  eye 
view  of  the  field,  and  enables  him  to  ascertain 
the  present  stage  of  the  investigation. 

The  Biblical  critic  is  met  by  all  sorts  of  objec¬ 
tions.  He  IB  accused  of  distorting  the  Bible, 
whereas  he  claims  only  to  have  set  the  tradi¬ 
tional  views  about  the  Bible  right.  It  is  over¬ 
looked  that  “The  critical  view  has  this  advan- 
tage-  that  it  prefers  to  accept  the  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  Scripture  rather  than  the  artificial  the¬ 
ories  devised  by  human  ingenuity  to  bolster  up 
an  untenable  tradition.’’  This  quotation  is  a 
fair  one  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  method  of  the 
author. 

The  book  is  probably  too  thorough  to  be  popu¬ 
lar.  Not  many  men  have  time  to  go  into  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  exhaustively  as  Mr.  Peake 
invitee.  But  to  ministers  and  theological  stu¬ 
dents  the  volume  promises  to  be  helpful,  and  the 
layman  who  desires  a  brief  account  of  the 
progress  and  status  of  critical  echolarship,  may 
find  it  worth  while  to  devote  eome  time  to  an 
examination  of  what  the  author  has  to  say  upon 
a  wide  and  growing  subject. 

Interpretations  op  Life  and  Religion.  By 
Walton  W.  Battersball.  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Albany.  A,  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  New  York :  SI.. 50. 

We  give  the  title  of  this  book  in  full  that  our 
readers  may  know  how  to  identify  a  new  pulpit 
voice  which  has  much  of  power  and  promise. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  consist  of  twenty 
sermons,  most  of  which  were  preached  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Church  on  the  Dunes,  Southampton, 
Long  Island.  If  short  sermons  generally  had  as 
much  clear,  condensed  thought  as  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  forcible  and  cultivated  style,  there 
would  be  good  reason  for  the  current  prejudice 
in  favor  of  sermonic  brevity.  The  title  well 
expresses  the  character  of  the  book.  The 
preacher  takes  his  stand  among  the  intelligent, 
thoughtful  and  often  doubting  people  of  the 
present  day,  and  speaks  to  them  in  a  way  to 
command  their  intellectual  respect  and  to  give 
them  real  help  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  sequence  of  thought  running  through 
the  whole  series  of  discourses.  Vital  questions 
connected  with  the  modern  view  of  the  universe 
and  human  life  in  our  part  of  it  are  dircusEed  in  a 
convincing  manner  and  sympathetic  spirit.  The 
sermon  on  “The  Joylessness  of  Modern  Life, ’’ 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  preacher’s 
method.  The  only  fault  which  many  American 
readers  would  find  with  the  publisher’s  part  in 
the  presentation  of  this  admirable  book  is  that 
it  shares  the  growing  English  habit  of  sending 
out  books  from  the  bindery  with  rough  or  uncut 
edges. 

Sidelights  From  Patmos.  By  George  Mathe- 
son,  M.A.,  D.D.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York :  81  50. 

The  blind  preacher  of  St.  Bernard’s,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  a  seer  of  spiritual  realties,  whose 
visions  of  things  temporal  and  eternal,  repro¬ 
duced  in  choicest  speech,  make  his  pulpit  and 
his  pen  recognized  powers.  Those  who  have 
heard  him  preach  carry  away  a  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  of  his  massive,  gifted  personality. 
His  numerous  volumes  of  sermons  and  other 
writings  reveal  an  encycloptedic  knowledge  as 
well  as  poetic  insight  and  philosophic  acumen, 
wh'ch  make  the  reader  wonder  at  the  marvellous 


mental  processes  going  on  behind  those  sightless^ 
eyes.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a  senes  of 
studies  contributed  to  the  “Expositor.”  They 
do  not  contain  any  topographical  or  historical' 
facts,  as  the  title  might  imply,  but  are  meant 
to  give  “flashes  of  modern  suggestion  from  the- 
ancient  Apocalypse.  ”  And  they  are  wonderfully 
suggestive  and  illuminating.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  accept  all  the  author’s  interpretations  of  the 
symbolic  language  of  the  Revelation  in  order  to- 
receive  new  and  valuable  light  upon  both  the 
book  itself  and  human  life.  The  design  of  St. 
John  was,  in  the  writer’s  belief,  to  state  the 
principles  which  would  regulate  the  good  time 
coming.  These  involve  prophetically  the  sway 
<  of  evolutionary  method  and  sociological  Gospel 
as  increasingly  manifest  in  the  age  that  now  is. 
The  interpretation  and  application  of  John's 
highly  symbolic  language  are  not  vaguely  theo¬ 
retical,  but  intensely  practical  and  spiritual. 
Some  of  the.  special  suggestions  may  seem  at 
first  thought  strained  and  improbable ;  but  the 
more  one  puts  bimEelf  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
blind  thinker  the  more  inspiring  and  helpful- 
will  his  striking  conceptions  appear.  He  pro 
nounces  the  Revelation  to  be  “the  greatest  alle¬ 
gorical  poem  ever  written.”  If  any  critic  com¬ 
plains  of  his  exegesis  as  too  poetical,  he  replies 
that  “it  is  ths  exegesis  of  a  poem— a  poem  of 
most  exuberant  fancy,  and  of  the  most  florid 
imagery.  A  symbolism  of  fancy  can  only  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  fancy.”  Yet  Dr.  Matheson’s  “fan¬ 
cies”  are  deeply  rooted  in  fundamental  evan¬ 
gelical  truth,  and  bear  substantial  fruit'of  ethi¬ 
cal  aod*spiritual  value. 


The  Cid  Campbador,  and^the  Waning  of  the 
Crescent  in  the  West.  By  H.  Bulter  Clark, 
M.A.  Illustrated  from  Drawings,  by  Don 
Santiago  Arcos.  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
Cloth,  81.50;  Half  Morocco,  81.75. 

This  is  number  twenty-three  of  the  “Heroes 
of  Nations”  Series,  and  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  small  stock  of  actual  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  the  almost  mythic  Rodrigo  de  Bivar.  When 
the  “Bryan  Gallery”  was  in  vogue,  the  only 
historic-painting  school  in  this  city,  there  was 
a  picture  of  “The  Cid  and  his  Sons,”  and  we- 
fancy  the  soul  of  Dr.  Cogswell  of  the  Astor 
Library  was  sorely  tried  by  the  hunting  and 
questioning  about  books  and  authorities  on  the 
great  “Campeador.  ”  When  you  went  to  the 
Mercantile  Library  and  asked  for  Corneille,  the 
old  librarian  would  say:  “You  are  looking  up 
the  Cid  ?”  One  grim  critic,  the  dear  old  artist 
Grain,  who  taught  us  about  foliage  and  died  a 
few  years  since  on  the  Pacific  coast,  laughed 
and  said:  “The  Cid  had  no  sons,  only  two 
daughters.”  But  the  boarding  school  and  liter¬ 
ary  circle  laughed  him  to  scorn.  If  the  Cid 
had  no  eons,  how  came  this  picture  of  them  in 
the  Bryan  collection  ? 

This  book  is  almost  half  a  century  too  late. 
If  it  had  come  out  when  the  fever  of  inquiry 
was  at  its  height,  any  limited  edition  would 
have  been  bought  up  in  a  day;  yet  we  incline  to 
rejoice  that  the  disillusion  has  been  delayed.  It 
was  a  great  delight  to  be  a  champion  of  the  Cid 
and  his  gallant  “sons,  ”  when  no  critical  frost 
had  touched  the  flowers  of  fancy.  The  scholar 
of  St.  John’s  College  has  done  his  work  faith 
fully  and  well,  according  to  his  lights  and  the 
heroic  figure  is  reduced  to  human  proportions 
with  some  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
even  eleventh  century  Spanish  standards  can 
hardly  praise.  That  he  was  a  great  soldier  who 
served  his  King,  his  country  and  himself  with 
success  and  with  equal  fidelity,  bravely  main 
taining  hie  own  rights  and  securing  at  last  a 
princedom  of  his  own  by  the  conquest  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  “soldier  of  fortune,”  cot  always 
selling  his  sword,  but  always  making  it  sup 
ply  his  wants  and  till  bis  treasury.  That  wae 
much  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  reminds 
us  that  patriotism  of  a  democratic  kind  is 
even  yet  made  to  pay  its  professors  by  eubetan 
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tial  spoil.  Yet  while  we  oonfees  to  a  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  this  history,  and  to  gratitude 
for  this  patient  and  judicial  investigation,  we 
find  it  hard  to  give  up  our  old  ideal  and  regret 
that  the  dear  old  Cid  of  our  imagination  did 
not  prove  himself  a  champion  of  virtue  truly 
^'without  reproach."  But  fact  is  relentless  and 
the  judgment  seat  of  historic  verity  stands  front¬ 
ing  hction  BO  that  the  oldest  "gleeman"  gives 
place  to  the  youngest  historian.  The  title  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  book  is  poetic  enough;  but  its 
subject  matter  is  the  severest  prose.  It  is  a 
chapter  of  Spanish  history  which  commands 
respectful  study. 

The  New  Apologetic.  By  Milton  S.  Terry, 
D.D.,  LL  D.  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains. 
85  cents. 

This  volume  contains  five  lectures  on  true  and 
false  methods  of  meeting  modern  philosophical 
and  critical  attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
They  have  been  delivered  a  number  of  times, 
and  their  present  publication  is  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  auditors  and  the  hope  of  the  author  that 
others  also  will  find  them  useful.  Apologetic 
has  nothing  in  common  with  apology,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  really  effective  as 
a  means  of  converting  the  sceptically  inclined. 
Its  function  is  rather  that  of  strengthening  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe,  and  of  warding  off 
hostile  attack.  In  this  field  it  has  a  useful  place 
and  Dr.  Terry’s  object  is  to  render  aid  to  those 
ministers  who  find  that  there  is  need  of  advice 
as  to  methods  of  procedure.  He  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  furnished  a  system,  but  doubtless 
will  be  content  if  he  shall  find  that  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  suggesting  means  and  ways  in 
which  pastors  may  be  able  to  meet  those  many 
<}oubts  and  questionings  which  have  it  in  their 
power,  if  unchecked  and  unanswered,  to  mar  a 
consecrated  ministry. 

Hawaii  :  Our  New  Possessions.  By  John  R. 
Musick.  Fifty  six  full-page  half  tone  plates. 
Cloth,  62  75;  Half  Morocco,  64.00.  New 
Y'ork  and  London  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany. 

Hawaii  is  just  now  the  centre  of  much  thought 
and  interest  and  although  it  is  rather  early  to 
speak  of  it  as  "Our  New  Possessions,"  we  are 
glad  to  learn  all  we  can  about  these  beautiful 
islands  and  to  gain  any  light  on  the  intricate 
problems  connected  with  annexation. 

Mr.  Musick  has  visited  every  island  in  the 
group  and  graphically  describee  his  experiences, 
taking  his  readers  with  him  to  the  great  volcano 
of  Kilaua,  to  the  awful  crater  of  Haleakala,  and 
to  the  sad  home  of  the  lepers  at  Molakai.  The 
customs,  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  are 
described  at  length,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
their  "Traditions, "  and  another  to  their  His 
tory.  He  also  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  republic  as  well  as  his  impressions  of 
the  part  sustained  by  the  representatives  of  our 
government. 

Captivated  as  are  all  visitors  to  Hawaii  by  the 
beauty  of  the  islands  and  the  romance  of  the 
life  there,  the  author  is  also  in  strong  sympathy 
with  the  present  government  and  their  desire  for 
annexation,and  makes  his  readers  long  to  have  a 
part  in  this  enchanting  land.  The  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  has  an  excellent  map  and 
full  index. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  Daughter  of  Strife,  by  Jane  Helen  Findla- 
ter,  is  a  tale  of  London  two  centuries'ago,  with  a 
complex  plot  very  simply  worked  out  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  put,  and  original  characters ‘somewhat 
exaggerated  both  for  badness  and  excellence, 
yet  not  improbable,  nor  out  of  place  in  the 
society  of  that  day.  "PhiP’^inherits  his  moth¬ 
er’s  truth  with  a  sagaoity  which  she  did  not 
poeseea.  "Carrie,"  the  daughter  of  strife,  is 
>her ^father’s child  with  similar  "improvements." 
These  characters  are]  necessary  to  the  story  and 


of  course  fit  it  well  and  are  foils  to  ea^h  other 
and  the  opposites]  ‘.which  are  introduced. 
"Ptiil’s"  relations  with  his  father  are  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  yet  made  to  seem  quite  natural  and 
proper.  The  murder  is  neatly  managed  and  the 
refiections  of  Phil  in  prison  under  sentence  are 
curiously  "Greek"  and  modern  at  once.  Being 
an  innocent  man,  he  could  afford  to  be  philo¬ 
sophical  in  a  way  of  his  own,  and  the  saving  of 
his  life  by  the  old  fashioned  and  now  illegal 
method  of  submitting  to  vivisection,  is  a  puzzle 
to  un  instructed  readers.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
such  a  scamp  as  "Prior"  had  to  be  his  own 
accuser,  and  that  so  good  a  man  as  Phil  must 
be  maimed  for  life  for  such  a  cause.  But  the 
exigencies  of  story  writing  seem  to  require 
variety  and  it  is  only  when  the  mechanism 
becomes  apparent,  as  is  too  much  the  case  here, 
that  one  resents  the  needless  interference  with 
a  happy  termination.  Life  is  not  altogether 
happy,  but  nobody  wishes  to  be  reminded  of  it 
at  unseasonable  hours.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  61.25. ) 

BroKenbume:  A  Southern  Auntie' a  War  Tale, 
deals,  as  do  most  stories  of  that  land  and  period, 
with  tragedy.  Virginia  was  the  hard  fought 
battleground  during  the  Civil  War.  There  was 
not  a  family  in  the  State,  no  matter  what  their 
politics  and  their  sympathies,  that  did  not  suffer 
keenly,  and  too  many  of  the  stately  old  home 
steads  were  left  desolate  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  It  is  natural  that  the  gifted  pens  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  have  delighted  to  chronicle 
a  few  of  the  touching  incidents  of  heroism  and 
devotion  that  have  come  to  them  from  the  lips 
of  the  actors  themselves.  Many  Northern,  as 
well  as  Southerq,  tears  have  been  shed  over  such 
stories  as  "Meh  Lady,"  and  possibly  they  have 
helped  more  than  we  know  in  healing  old  wounds, 
and  turning  the  bitter  antagonism  of  thirty- 
five  years  ago  into  the  firm  loyalty  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  to  day.  The  tragic  element  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  volume  seems  almost  too  much,  but  probably 
Virginia  Frazer  Boyle  felt  that  only  against 
such  a  background  could  she  bring  out  in  full 
relief  the  pride  and  devotion  of  the  dear  old 
black  "Aunty"  and  "Uncle,"  who  felt  that 
the  traditions  of  the  family,  left  in  trust  with 
them  along  with  the  beautiful  old  house,  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs,  and  guests  entertained 
with  the  old  time  hospitality  and  dignity  and 
with  the  touching  fiction  that  the  young  master 
will  soon  be  back  to  welcome  them.  It  is  most 
pathetic  and  few  will  be  able  to  read  the  tale 
with  dry  eyes,  and  without  feeling  a  new  respect 
for  the  dusky  race  that  is  capable  of  such  devo 
tion.  E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company,  New  York. ) 

The  fourteenth  number  of  the  "Ivory  Series" 
is  A  Romance  in  Transit,  by  Francis  Lynde,  an 
exceedingly  well  told  tale  of  the  remarkable  ex 
perience  of  a  "private  car,"  and  a  "personally 
conducted  party,"  whose  fortuitous  conjunction 
made  the  fortune  of  a  railroad  president’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the  passenger  agent  of  another  line. 
The  whole  work  is  cleverly  conceived  and  well 
carried  out;  the  details  are  accurate  and  life 
like ;  the  movement  is  swift  and  exciting  as  a 
railway  romance  ought  to  be  and  some  bits  of 
description  are  very  fine.  Since  Mark  Twain’s 
pilot  story,  we  have  read  nothing  so  graphic 
and  stirring  as  Miss  Vennor’s  driving  the  engine 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  under  Brockway’s  direction 
and  the  connivance  of  the  veteran  driver.  Me 
Lure.  The  chapter  "On  the  Heights”  is  equally 
good  in  another  way,  a  fitting  climax  literal 
and  sentimental.  A  sprightlier,  more  entertain¬ 
ing  book  for  the  pocket  by  the  way,  or  for  the 
evening  around  the  fire,  it  would  be  bard  to 
find.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  75]centB. ) 

Men  listen  when  Dr.  Meyer  speaks,  they  read 
what  be  writes.  His  return  to  this  country  just 
now  will  give  added]intereet  to  hie  biographical 
sketches  of  Paul — A  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  interprets  Paul  from  his]  own  utterances  in 


the  Epistles  rather  than  from  the  historical  re¬ 
citals  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Our  Bible  students 
who  are  studying  the  great  Apostle  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  lessons  will  get  a  view  of  this  Christ- 
absorbed  hero  which  will  add  a  devotional  trend 
to  their  study.  (The  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  61.) 

We  have  received  an  additional  volume  in  "A 
People’s  Commentary"  on  the  New  Testament. 
It  covers  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  1  and 
2  Corinthians,  and  is  by  Dr.  George  W.  Clark. 
It  is  designed  to  be  "a  popular  commentary 
upon  a  critical  basis,  especially  intended  for  pas¬ 
tors  and  Sunday-schools."  The  comments  are 
brief  and  to  the  point,  suggestive  and  excellent. 
The  print  is  small  but  clear,  and  the  whole  effect 
of  the  volume  is  pleasing.  (Philadelphia,  Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Publication  Society.  61.25.) 

Mr.  E.  Brimley  Johnson  has  selected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  character  sketches  from  the  works  and 
correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  prefaced 
them  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  from  Boehm’s 
etching,  and  published  them  in  a  small  square 
volume  suitable  to  carry  about  in  one’s  pocket, 
or  to  find  a  corner  on  a  crowded  desk  or  table,  so 
that  it  may  be  always  at  hand  for  the  odd  five 
minutes  that  come  in  a  busy  life.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  75  cents. ) 

Among  the  "Children’s  Favorite  Classics," 
issued  by  the  Crowell’s,  we  find  an  attractive 
copy  of  Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne’s  "Sec¬ 
ond  Wonder  Book. ’’  It  needs  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  young  readers,  who  have  delighted  in 
these  tales  one  generation  after  another  ever 
since  their  first  appearance  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  The  present  edition  is  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  fine  paper  with  many  illustrations  and 
a  colored  frontispiece.  The  gay  flowered  cov¬ 
ers  witb  the  blue  and  gold  back  make  the  little 
volume  a  bright  and  pretty  addition  to  every 
child’s  library.  (Thomas  G.  Crowell  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  75  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  published  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
that  they  had  arrang^  a  combination  with  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  ^  which 
the  Journal  should  be  conducted  by  an  Editorial 
Board  chosen  to  represent  the  various  interests 
of  the  Institute,  and  which  should  contain  offi¬ 
cial  reports  of  the  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  summaries  of  archaeological  news  and 
a  classified  Bibliography  of  current  archaeologi¬ 
cal  literature.  The  first  number  of  this  Second 
Series  of  the  Journal,  which  is  to  be  issued  six 
times  a  year,  is  cow  at  hand,  and  is  devoted  to 
an  Editorial  Announcement,  and  the  First  An¬ 
nual  R'^port  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 
This  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
founding  of  this  school,  and  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  it,  and  shows  the  great  value  it  will  be 
'to  all  students  of  ancient  civilization  and  his¬ 
tory,  especiallj^  as  an  incentive  to  original  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  IS  delightful  to  read  of  the  kind 
CO  operation  of  the  curators  of  all  the  Roman 
museums  and  of  the  learneJ  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  other  national  schools  at  Rome. 
The  Journal  also  contains  three  fine  plates.  A 
group  of  figures  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at 
Beneventure,  the  Arch  itself,  and  a  fac  simile  of 
the  "Oatulli  Codex  Romanes. " 

The  Daily  Chronicle  has  been  enquiring  of  the 
London  book  sellers  as  to  the  two  most  popular 
novels  of  the  year  and  has  received  their  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  in  favor  of  In  Kedar'a  Tents,  bv 
Seton  Merriman,  and  The  Christian,  by  Hall 
Caine.  The  demand  for  the  first  named  being 
so  great  at  Christmas  that  it  has  gone  quite 
out  of  print. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  declares  that 
"there  is  probably  no  living  man  more  compe¬ 
tent  than  Mr.  Goeee  to  write  a  popular  and 
scholarly  history  of  English  literature, "  and  so 
the  Appletons  consider  themselves  particularly 
favored  in  having  secured  from  his  pen  the 
next  volume  in  their  "Literature  of  the  World 
Series."  It  will  be  entitled.  Modem  English 
Literature,  and  will  begin  with  the  time  of 
Chaucer  and  come  down  to  this  generatioa,  al¬ 
though  not  including  any  living  authors. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

♦ 

The  Observer,  the  able  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  organ  of  St.  Louis  puts  in  a  strong  plea 
for  Presbyterian  Union.  At  least  it  would 
reduce  the  twelve  separate  and  distinct  Presby¬ 
terian  divisions  to  a  much  lees  number.  Alto 
gether  they  number  1,490,162  communicants, 
with  11,324  ministers  and  14,701  churches.  Of 
these  twelve  divisions  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (Northern), 
stands  first,  with  6,769  ministers,  7,317  churches 
and  939,299  members,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  (Southern),  comes  second, 
with  1,393  ministers,  2,816  churches  and  211,- 
694  members  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  takes  third  place  with  1,571  ministers, 
2,915  churches  and  175,642  members.  As  for  the 
remaining  nine  there  are  none  of  them  large 
bodies.  Our  contemporary  continues : 

What  we  contend  is  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Presbyterians  to  unite  on  a  creed  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  common  faith  of  all.  If  we  are  going 
back  to  rake  up  the  dead  issues  and  to  force 
those  who  were  in  the  wrong  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  make  apologies,  of  course  union  is  out  of 
the  question.  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have 
no  apologies  to  make  for  the  course  their  fathers 
took,  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  be  more 
exacting  than  they  were.  They  never  asked  for 
anything  but  the  privilege  of  preaching  a  gospel 
free  to  all.  They  did  not  expect  to  organize  a 
separate  denomination  when  they  constituted 
Cumberland  Presbytery.  It  was  their  expecta¬ 
tion  and  hope  for  years  that  their  grievances 
would  be  redressed  and  that  they  would  return 
to  the  mother  Church.  Fifty  years  ago  our 
General  Assembly  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
day  might  soon  come  when  all  Presbyterians  in 
the  United  States  would  be  represented  in  one 
General  Assembly.  The  reasons  for  entertaining 
such  a  hope  are  a  hundred  times  stronger  now 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  fact  that 
nobody  can  deny  that  the  great  majority  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  country  preach 
and  teach  that  whosoever  will  may  be  saved. 
Hundreds  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  minis 
ters  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
have  openly  espoused  the  teachings  which  have 
been  held  by  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  In 
Scotland  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
adopted  a  statement  which  declares  “that  God 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance;  and  that  He  has 
provided  salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to 
all,  and  offered  to  all  in  the  gospel;  and  also 
with  the  responsibility  of  every  man  for  bis 
dealing  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  offer  of 
eternal  life.’’  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States  are  preaching  just  such  a  gospel  and  if 
they  continue  to  maintain  twelve  separate  denom 
inations  they  will  be  guilty  of  needlessly  wound¬ 
ing  the  body  of  Christ. 


The  Christian  Observer  concludes  on  the  sub 
ject  of  “The  Mormons,’’  with  this  good  advice: 

W’e  close  by  repeating  our  warning.  Let  all 
sensible  people  utterly  ignore  their  agents  as 
they  go  two  and  two  over  the  land.  Let  no  pub¬ 
lic  building  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  their 
meetings.  Let  no  person  take  them  into  their 
bouses.  Let  no  one  attend  their  meetings,  or 
read  their  literature.  Be  assured  that  they  will 
cunningly  set  forth  what  they  profess  to  teach 
in  common  with  most  Christians,  and  that  they 
will  keep  the  main  things  back  till  the  poor 
dupes  are  in  Utah  with  no  means  to  return. 
From  the  personal  and  domestic,  from  the  relig 
ious  and  national  points  of  view  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  and  all  its  agents  should  be  so  severely  let 
alone  that  they  will  soon  find  themselves  left 
alone,  and  so  leave  the  place. 

But  the  beet  remedy  of  all  is  for  the  different 
evangelical  Churches  to  so  push  their  Home 
Mission  work  that  all  the  people,  even  in  the 
most  remote  mountain  regions,  and  in  the  most 
distant  frontier  districts,  may  have  the  pure 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  such  religious 
instrnction  given  them  as  shall  entirely  protect 
them  from  the  deceitful  discourses  of  these 
deluded  men.  In  this  there  is  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  vigorous  and  persistent  prosecution  of 
our  Home  Mission  and  evangelistic  work  every¬ 
where.  Give  the  people  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  errors  of  Mormonism  will  not  lead  them 
astray. 

Just  now  the  Mormons  are  making  a  very 
determined  assault  upon  the  South.  Their  un¬ 


salaried  preachers  go  in  couples,  purposing  “to 
live  off  the  country’’  as  far  as  possible.  How 
many  are  thus  at  work,  the  country  over,  only 
those  who  send  them  out  from  headquarters  at 
Salt  Lake  definitely  know,  but  the  total  must  be 
considerable,  reaching  several  hundreds  of  active 
workers  it  may  be.  As  a  counter  to  their  pro 
ceedings  it  might  be  well  for  our  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication  to  offer  a  handsome  prize,  for  the  best 
History  of  Mormonism. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  English  correspond¬ 
ence  includes  this  noticeable,  even  remarkable, 
paragraph : 

Surely  never  was  youth  of  two  and-twenty  the 
recipient  of  such  veneration,  and  that  from  the 
world’s  loftiest  minds,  as  Arthur  Hallam  I  Read¬ 
ers  of  “In  Memoriam’’  will  remember  bow,  in 
that  immortal  work,  Tennyson  again  and  again 
dwells  on  the  sense  of  hie  own  immense  inferi¬ 
ority  to  his  friend.  And  now  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  Hallam,  pub¬ 
lished  yesterday  in  The  Daily  Telegraph,  says 
the  same  thing  with  even  deeper  emphasis  on 
his  own  account.  He  declares  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers  of  Hallam  and  himself  were  “separated  by 
a  distance  really  immeasurable.’’  And  he  be^e 
the  world  not  to  accept  the  declaration  of  his 
own  inferiority  as  a  false  humility,  for  he  says 
that  while  aware  of  his  friend’s  height  above 
'  him  he  was  entirely  conscious  of  bis  own  supe¬ 
riority  to  many  around  him.  He  begins  his 
article  in  these  striking  words:  “Far  Back  in 
the  distance  of  my  early  life,  and  upon  a  surface 
not  yet  ruffled  by  contention,  there  lies  the 
memory  of  a  friendship,  surpassing  every  other 
that  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  one  exceptionally 
blessed  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  excellence 
of  bis  friends.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  was  a  spirit  so  exceptional 
that  everything  with  which  he  was  brought  into 
relation  during  bis  shortened  passage  through 
this  world  came  to  be,  through  this  contact, 
glorified  by  a  touch  of  the  ideal.’’  And  he  ends 
It  with  these,  not  less  impressive:  “It  is  a  true 
case  ot  ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata :  he 
resembled  a  passing  emanation  from  some  other 
and  less  darkly  chequered  world.  ’’  Of  his  moral 
character  he  adds:  “Hie  temper  was  as  sweet  as 
his  manners  were  wmniiig.  His  conduct  was 
without  a  spot  or  even  a  speck.  He  was  that 
rare  and  blessed  creature,  anima  naturaliter 
Christiana.  .  .  .  He  was  the  indefatigable  satel¬ 
lite  ot  truth  and  beauty;  and  to  this  service  be 
was  first  sworn,  because  truth  and  beauty,  truth 
the  first,  and  beauty  the  handmaid  or  teleiosis 
of  truth,  are  the  divinely-appointed  susteuance 
of  the  human  soul.”  To  find  a  Gladstone  and  a 
Tennyson  bending  with  this  almost  religious 
reverence  before  the  shrine  of  this  lad  who  died 
before  even  entering  upon  the  world’s  arena,  and 
not  swerving  from  their  first  judgment  of  him, 
and  of  themselves  in  relation  to  him,  when  later 
the  age  crowned  them  as  its  very  foremost  spirits, 
is  surely  a  phenomenon  almost  unique  in  history. 


The  Christian  Advocate  of  Cincinnati,  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  2d,  makes  prominent  reference  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  which  began  in  High  Street 
Church,  Muncie,  Indiana,  with  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  and  still  continue: 

Early  in  the  meeting  the  Official  Board  met 
in  the  prayer  room  and  pledged  the  support  of 
each  pereon  present  to  our  pastor.  Ana  then 
the  Church  has  responded  nobly.  Above  all, 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  present  at  every  meet¬ 
ing  and  baptized  the  congregations.  Persons 
have  been  converted  at  every  meeting.  Sinners 
have  been  convicted  and  converted,  backsliders 
reclaimed,  and  Christians  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane.  On  Friday,  January  21st,  a  day  of 
prayer  and  fasting  was  observed,  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  eervice  held  from  10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  This 
meeting  was  one  of  great  solemnity,  and  was 
attended  by  hundreds.  God  was  very  gracious, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  the  people. 
All  clasees  were  present— men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  number  of  times  persons  have  been  turned 
away  for  want  of  room,  notwithstanding  we  can 
accommodate  more  than  one  thousand  persons. 
Over  200  conversions  have  occurred.  The  infiu 
ence  of  the  meetings  is  being  felt  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  several  having  been  converted  at  ,their 
homes.  Each  Sunday  afternoon  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  for  men  only  has  been  held,  and  wonderful 
results  have  followed. 

“While  Brother  Naftzger  was  preaching  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  23d,  with  great  power,  to 
a  large  audience,  a  slight  commotion  occurred 
in  one  of  the  class  rooms.  It  was  ascertained 


that  our  faithful  sexton  had  gone  in  there  to 
pray,  and  God  wonderfully  saved  him  in  the 
pardon  of  his  sins.  Really  a  revival  that  doesn’t 
conrict  and  save  sinners  inside  and  outside  the 
Church,  build  up  the  Church  membership,  and 
convert  the  colored  sexton,  comes  short  of  its 
work.  We  shall  have  greater  victories  yet.’’ 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  urges  that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  missionary  collections  on  a  firmer 
and  less  fiuctuating  basis  than  that  which  now 
obtains.  There  is  surely  great  force  and  perti¬ 
nence  in  the  following : 

There  is  lack  of  organization  in  favor  of  these 
interests.  The  people  will  give,  but  tens  of 
thousands  are  kept  at  home  for  one  reason  or 
another  and  thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  giving. 

A  general  rain  on  Foreign  Mission  Sunday,  or 
a  cold  wave,  or  intense  heat,  may  cause  suffer¬ 
ing  to  our  missionaries,  and  curtailment  of  the 
work.  The  same  is  true  of  other  causes.  Is  it 
not  a  pitiable  state  of  affairs  when  the  great 
work  of  our  Assembly  is  thus  made  contingent 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather  ?  We  cannot 
change  the  weather,  but  we  can  arrange  for  reg 
ularity  in  giving  to  the  causes.  Church  mem¬ 
bers  can  be  brought  to  agree  to  give  regularly, 
every  Sabbath  a  certain  amount,  and  the  money 
can  be  sent  in  by  those  who  cannot  reach  the 
church  on  the  Sabbath,  or  it  can  be  collected  by 
the  deacons.  It  will  mean  work.  But  what  is 
a  deacon  made  for,  if  not  for  work  ?  Walking 
up  and  down  the  church  aisle  once  or  twice  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  a  little  canvass  once  a  year 
for  pastor’s  salary,  is  not  work.  Set  the  dea¬ 
cons  to  work  I  Emancipate  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  from  the  thraldom  of  hot  and  cold  weather. 


The  Buffalo  Commerical  says  that  the  year 
1898  is  destined  to  be  a  memorable  year  in  the 
history  of  that  city: 

It  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  general  sub¬ 
stitution  of  electricity  for  steam,  as  a  motive 
power  in  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
new  power  comes  from  Niagara  Falls.  It  is 
practically  unlimited  and  it  will  be  furnished 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Buffalo  at  prices  that 
will  leave  them  no  option.  The  revolution  is 
assured. 

The  Buffalo  Street  Railway’s  plant  and  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  city  will  be  run  by  power 
taken  directly  from  the  Conduit  Company,  which 
will  also  deal  directly  with  all  large  customers 
like  the  Northern  and  Electric  Elevators.  But 
all  manufacturers  and  others  requiring  100  horse 
power  or  less  will  be  supplied  by  the  Buffalo 
General  Electric  Company. 

As  the  season  of  1898  advances  evidences  of 
the  change  of  motive  power  in  some  of  our  big 
industries  will  become  apparent.  Mr.  Daniel 
O’Day,  when  he  was  here  the  other  day,  spoke 
of  one  of  these  evidences— the  gradual  abolition 
of  tbe  smoke  nuisance  in  Buffalo.  Blessed  be 
the  day  that  sees  the  smoke  pall  lifted  from  our 
fair  but  rather  grimy  city!  The  era  of  steam 
draws  to  a  close  in  Buffalo.  Before  the  new 
century  opens  it  will  be  the  “Electric  City,’’ 
literally,  for  its  motive  power  will  be  changed 
ffom  steam  to  Niagara  born  electricity. 


The  Intelligencer  says  that  nothing  makes 
slower  progress  than  the  coalescing  of  denomina¬ 
tions — even  those  of  the  same  family: 

That  excessive  subdivisions  in  tbe  Christian 
Church  are  an  evil,  that  they  weaken  tbe 
aggressive  force  of  Christianity  will  be  generally 
admitted.  But  however  much  these  divisions 
are  deprecated,  and  union  abstractly  considered 
advocated,  as  soon  as  something  practical  is 
attempted  tbe  difficulties  are  found  insuperable. 
The  warmest  friends  of  Christian  union  have 
apparently  become  so  convinced  of  this,  that  of 
late  little  has  been  said  on  tbe  subject.  How¬ 
ever,  with  tbe  new  year  a  joint  commission  of 
the  Methodist  Churches,  North  and  Boutb,  met 
and  formulated  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will 
bring  these  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  polity 
into  relations  which  may  work  out  ultimate 
union.  Tbe  plan  is  one  of  federation— and  so 
far  on  tbe  right  line—  but  the  exceeding  diffi¬ 
culty  of  even  a  federative  union  of  tbe  very 
loosest  character  is  attested,  when  tbe  most  this 
joint  committee  could  agree  upon  or  recommend 
without  any  hope  of  acceptance  was  merely  a 
co-operation  in  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  respective  churches.  It  may  be 
welcomed  as  a  step  toward  union,  but  its  very 
limited  character  onlv  emphasizes  anew  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficulty  of  the  Church  union  problem. 
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VIII. -THE  TRAINING  OF  MOSES. 

ExoduB  i. -T. 

The  importance  of  the  period  in  iBrael’a  his¬ 
tory  covered  by  the  life  of  Moeee  hae  never  been 
questioned,  nor  that  this  importance  is  to  the 
larcreet  possible  degree  due  to  the  personality  of 
Moses  himself.  This  fact  is  as  fully  admitted 
by  those  who  believe  that  what  is  called  the 
Mosaic  legislation  was  not  completed  until  after 
the  Exile  as  by  those  who  attribute  to  Moeee  the 
entire  body  of  law  given  in  the  Thorah.  It  was 
the  character  of  the  man  himself,  not  what  he 
said  or  did,  that  most  effectually  influenced  his 
time  and  his  race;  and  this  is  a  truth  which 
affords  much  food  for  thought. 

Undoubtedly,  whether  or  not  he  gave  the  en¬ 
tire  Liaw,  Moeee  created  the  Hebrew  nation, 
although  the  complete  development  of  the 
national  idea  was  not  reached  until  many  gen¬ 
erations  after  Moses’s  death.  As  Wellhausen 
has  very  acutely  remarked,  the  prophets  who 
came  after  Moeee  did  not  make  the  nation ; 
rather,  it  was  the  nation  that  made  them.  As 
all  through  the  early  stories  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  we  may  clearly  trace  the  progressive  steps 
of  God’s  training  of  the  human  race,  some  new 
truth  concerning  God,  and  man’s  relation  to 
him  being  taught  in  the  story  of  each  of  the 
early  characters,  Adam,  Cain,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  so  in  the  story  of  Moses  the  true  rela¬ 
tion  between  God  and  man  flrst  comes  clearly 
into  view,  as  a  relation  of  grace  and  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Under  Moses,  the  Hebrew  people  became 
aware  of  their  national  unity  end  saw  that  i^ 
was  a  religious  unity,  witb  Jehovah— the  pecu¬ 
liar  God  of  Israel — as  its  centre. 

How  lone  a  period  lies  between  the  last  words 
of  Genesis  and  the  opening  words  of  Exodus,  we 
do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  certainly  tix  the 
length  of  the  period  covered  by  Ex.  i.  6  9; 
though  we  can  come  to  a  reasonable  approxima¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  time  is  fixed  by  the  date  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  a  question  into  which 
we  shall  enter  at  a  later  time.  Here,  however, 
we  may  briefly  review  the  events  that  must 
have  been  taking  place  in  Egypt  before  the 
active  work  of  Moses  began. 

We  have  already  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  Egypt  that  country  was  governed 
by  kings  of  an  alien  (.\siatic)  race,  the  Hyksos 
or  shepherds.  Under  this  dynasty  Egypt  had 
made  large  aggressions  in  the  Eiaet,  had  taken 
and  fortitied  a  number  of  cities  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  But  the  Pharaoh  of  that  time,  one  of 
several  named  Apepi,  was  losing  prestige  and 
power.  Before  the  end  of  his  reign,  doubtless 
while  Joseph  was  yet  alive,  the  native  princes  of 
Upper  Eigypt,  never  absolutely  subjected,  had 
thrown  off  his  yoke,  the  dynasty  of  the  Hykscs 
kings  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  brilliant 
XVIIIth  dynasty  had  begun.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn,  as  the  monuments  teach  us,  that  a  part 
of  the  force  against  Apepi  was  a  naval  force 
from  the  upper  Nile— the  very  portrait  of  its 
admiral  is  preserved.  The  closing  act  of  the 
struggle  was  the  siege  of  the  great  entrenched 
camp  of  the  Hyksos  at  Hauar,  not  far  from  the 
land  of  Goshen  (its  site  is  not  yet  precisely  iden¬ 
tified),  and  when  Hauar  fell  the  Hyksos  army 
fled  into  Asia,  being  pursued  to  a  place  very 
near  to  Beersheba  and  there  defeated. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Israelites  had  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  war,  and  the  early  kings 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  did  not  particularly 
oncern  themselves  with  Lower  E^ypt  The  cap 
ital  was  no  longer  at  Zoan,  where  it  had  been 
under  Hyksos  rule,  but  in  Upper  E^ypt;  flrst 


at  Thebes,  as  under  the  former  dynasties,  and 
later  at  Tel-el-Amarna. 

The  new  dynasty  was  at  flrst  occupied  chiefly 
with  internal  improvements,  and  Anally,  under 
Thothmes  III.,  “the  Alexander  of  Eigypt,’’  the 
Elastern  peoples  made  an  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  Egyptian  yoke.  All  Western  Asia  mustered 
their  forces  at  Megiddo,  and  there,  at  Aleppo, 
at  Karkemish,  and  all  the  way  to  the  Euphrates, 
a  series  of  terrific  battles  took  place,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great 
world  empire  extending  from  the  heart  of  Africa 
to  the  Euphrates.  Vast  treasures  were  collected 
in  Elgpytian  palaces,  and  especially  in  Elgyptian 
temples,  all  the  rich  Eastern  countries  being 
laid  under  tribute.  The  recent  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  of  inscribed  tablets  at  Tel  el  Amarna, 
the  new  capital  of  the  Elgyptian  kings,  give 
us  particulars  of  the  government  of  this  vast 
empire  down  to  its  latest  details. 

During  this  time  the  Israelites  bad  greatly 
multiplied.  The  number  of  Jacob's  descendants 
who  went  down  into  Egypt  (vs.  5;  comp.  Gen. 
xlvi.  26,  and  Deut.  x.  22),  by  no  means  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  migration.  Ex.  i.  1  says  that 
every  man  came  with  his  household,  and  though 
no  one  of  these  households  was  probably  so 
numerous  as  Abraham’s  had  been  (Gen.  xiv. 
14),  which,  according  to  common  methods  of 
computation,  must  have  numbered  nearly  two 
thousand  souls,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
twelve  households  did  not  between  them  number 
several  hundreds.  This,  too,  will  be  seen  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  Dwellers 
in  Eigypt  have  always  been  prolific — Seneca  and 
Strabo  mention  this;  it  was  attributed  to  the 
virtues  of  the  Nile. 

We  are  not  to  take  the  King’s  words  literally 
(vs.  9)  that  the  Israelites  were  mightier  than 
the  Elgpytians:  but  they  were  too  many  for 
safety,  especially  in  their  position  on  the  border 
land  of  Eigypt.  Now  that  the  Semitic  peoples 
were  out  of  court  favor  and  the  Syrian  nations 
in  revolt,  what  was  to  hinder  the  Israelites  from 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  peoples  ? 
They  were  well  situated  for  such  a  step.  This 
was  evidently  what  the  King  dreaded  as  verse 
10  shows.  It  harmonizes  with  what  we  know 
of  the  condition  of  things. 

The  policy  he  adopted  was  admirably  fitted  to 
secure  his  purpose.  Aristotle  speaks  of  such 
methods  as  being  those  of  tyrants  and  gives  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  as  an  illustration.  The  store 
cities  (of  provisions,  not  valuables)  Pithom  and 
Rameses,  being  built  on  the  frontier,  were 
adapted  either ^for  commerce  or  as  a  basis  of 
supplies  in  war. 

In  spite  of  the  burdens  with  which  they  were 
afflicted,  (in  fact  as  the  Hebrew  says,  as  they 
afflicted  them,  so  they  multiplied, )  Pharaoh  saw 
himself  brought  to  face  the  necessity  of  further 
measures.  He  now  (vs.  13)  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  serfs:  to  their  “hard  bondage 
in  mortar  and  brick"  was^added  "service  in  the 
field."  This  was  probably  in  irrigation,  a  most 
toilsome  labor. 

Pharaoh’s  purposes  were,  however,  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  course.  True,  he  succeeded,  in 
part,  by  their  help,*in  becoming  the  greatest 
builder  of  history;  not  only  the  two  store  cities, 
but  every  town  in  Ancient  Elgpyt  yields  up  to 
the  explorer  architectural  traces  of  his  presence. 
But  he  did  not  succeed  in  so  weakening  Israel 
that  he  needed  no  longer  to  fear  a  possible 
uprising:  “the  more  they  were  afflictod  the 
more  they  multipiled. ’’  He  resorted,  therefore, 
to  an  infamous  device,  to  compass  secretly  the 
death  of  all  male  infante  (vss.  15,  16),  and  when 
that  failed,  be  openly  avowed  this  atrocious 
policy,  and  commanded  that  every  new-born 
male  infant  should  be  drowned  (vs.  22).  It  was 
precisely  at  this  juncture  that  the  child  Moses 
was  born. 

From  the  first  verse  of  chapter  ii.  we  should 


suppose  that  the  marriage  of  His  parents  bad 
taken  place  in  this  untoward  time;  but  Aaron, 
three  years  older  than  Moeee,  and  Miriam,  at 
least  ten  years  older,  are  proof  to  the  contrary. 
This  teaches  us  that  we  may  not  depend  upoa 
the  tenses  of  our^ English  translation  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  time. 

From  vii.  20,  we  learn  that  Jochebed,  tho 
mother  of  Moses,  was  a  near  relative  of  her 
husband,  being,  not  his  niece,  as  Sarah  was 
Abraham’s  (Gen.  xx.  12),  but  hie  aunt.  Our 
lesson  passage  is  beautifully  supplemented  b>' 
the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  20,  21,)  and  by 
Hebrews  xi.  23.  Evidently  the  parents  bad 
looked  forward  to  nothing  less  than  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  child  that  should  be  born,  but  when 
they  looked  upon  the  baby  so  “exceeding  fair,’’ 
as  Stephen  said,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  fair 
to  Qod,  their  love  for  the  little  one  grew  so 
strong  that  it  brought  faith  in  its  train.  So 
goodly  a  child,  they  felt,  must  have  been  sent 
by  God  for  some  important  work,  and  “by 
faith,’’  they  received  courage  to  be  “not  afraid 
of  the  king’s  commandment,’’  (Heb.  xi.  2.3), 
and  to  run  the  terrible  risk  of  hiding  him  for 
three  months  in  the  bouse.  This  beautiful 
story  naturally  lent  itself  to  legend;  Josephus, 
tells  us  that  the  child  was  of  unnatural  size  as 
well  as  of  superhuman  beauty,  and  there  are 
stories  of  his  infant  powers  which  make  him  a 
second  Hercules. 

The  ark.  to  which  at  last  in  the  urgency  of 
circumstances,  yet  still  in  faith,  the  child  was 
committed,  was  a  covered  casket  made  of  bul¬ 
rushes  (which  popular  belief  held  to  be  proof 
against  crocodiles). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mother 
expected  the  salvation  of  her  child.  She  did 
not  stay  to  watch,  probably  because  she  could 
not  be  easily  hidden  ;  but  she  posted  her  little 
daughter  in  a  safe  place,  to  see,  not  what  became 
of  him,  but  “what  would  be  done  with  him.” 
She  had  surely  chosen  with  deliberation  the 
princess’s  bathing  place;  and  no  doubt  the 
Israelites  all  knew  that  the  princess  was  not  m 
sympathy  with  the  Pbataoh’s  policy.  That  she 
was  not  is  evident  from  her  words  when  she  saw' 
the  child  (Ex.  ii.  6):  “Another  of  those  un¬ 
happy  little  creatures!’’  she  virtually  exclaims. 

Much  useless  breath  has  been  wasted  upon  the 
dishonesty  of  the  mother  who  would  take 
“wages’’  for  nursing  her  own  child.  As  if  it 
were  not  all  a  transparent  but  most  necessary 
subterfuge,  in  which  the  princess  was  in  no 
respect  deceived.  The  very  wording  of  little 
Miriam’s  question,  “a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew 
women,’’  would  naturally  suggest  the  child’s 
own  mother  to  any  one  not  hopelessly  thick 
witted.  This  the  princess  surely  was  not.  She 
was  as  intelligent  as  she  was  brave  and  kin diy. 

The  name  she  gave  to  her  adopted  son  shows 
that  she  bad  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  clear,  but  the 
meaning  is  evident,  and  could  not  be  mistaken 
by  those  who  saw  the  little  child  playing  in  the 
palace;  any  man  child  who  had  been  “drawn 
out  of  the  water’’  must  have  been  “one  of  the 
Hebrews’  children.’’ 

So  God  overrules  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  to  further  hie  plans.  The  very  darkest 
hour  of  Israel’s  history  was  the  hour  when  its 
deliverance  was  begun.  “When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled  Moses  comes,’’  says  the  Jew¬ 
ish  proverb ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  reason 
why.  The  reason  is  in  those  two  words  of 
Hebrews,  “By  faith.’’  A  faith  that  can  spring 
up  into  such  vigorous  life  in  the  very  blackest 
night,  is  a  faith  which  might  remove  moun¬ 
tains,  a  faith  through  which  God  can  work. 

During  his  early  years  then,  Moses  was  edu¬ 
cated  as  the  son  of  a  king  in  learned  and  poi 
iehed  Egypt  would  be  educated  (Acts  vii.  22i. 
On  coming  to  mature  years  (Exod.  ii.  11)  be 
deliberately  “chose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God’’  (Heb.  xi.  25).  His  flrst  ill- 
considered  attempts  to  help  his  brethren  were 
worse  than  useless,  and  be  exiled  himself  to  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  where  for  forty  years  he  lived  a 
shepherd,  keeping  the  sheep  of  his  father- in 
law  (Ex.i  ii.  1),  and  unquestionably  meditating^ 
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How  to  Read 

The  “COMBINATION”  Bible. 

The  King  James  Version  is  the  basis,  and  this  version  is  read  straight 
along  from  the  text,  while  the  Revised  Version  is  read  from  the  text  in 
combination  with  the  foot-notes.  These  notes  give  all  words  and  passages 
of  the  Revised  Version  where  it  differs  from  the  King  James  Version.  To 
show  where  these  differences  occur  we  make  use  of  two  reference  letters : 

RV  just  before  a  word  or  passage  shows  how  the  same  word  or  pwissage  is 
rendered  in  the  Revised  Version  as  seen  in  the  corresponding  foot-note. 

RO  before  a  word  or  passage  in  the  text  indicates  that  the  words 
inclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  foot-notes  are  omitted  in  the  Revised  Version. 

The  numbers  of  the  verses  in  the  foot-notes  correspond  to  the  numbers  ot 
the  verses  in  which  these  changes  occur.  In  every  instance  where  the  King 
James  Version  is  changed,  the  change  in  the  text,  whether  an  addition  or 
omission,  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  different  foot-notes  are  separated  by  dashes,  which  indicate  a  returning 
to  the  text,  which  is  to  be  read  until  a  new  RV  or  RO  indicates  another  change 
which  will  be  found  in  the  foot-notes. 

Whenever  any  doubt  arises  as  to  where  to  continue  in  the  text,  connecting 
words  (catch  words)  are  used  in  the  foot-notes,  so  that  a  foot-note  often  ends 
with  one  or  two  words  common  to  both  versions,  which  words  accordingly  are 
also  found  above  in  the  text.  By  this  arrangement  the  reading  is  made  very 
simple  and  easy. 

THE  READING  EXEMPLIFIED. 

On  this  circular  we  print  page  1129  of  our  Combination  Bible,  and  the 
following  paragraphs  show  how  it  is  to  be  read.  It  is  printed  from  an  electro¬ 
type  plate  of  this  Bible,  and  shows  the  large  clear  type,  size  of  page,  etc. 

The  first  RV  in  St.  Luke  appears  in  the  first  verse,  before  “set  forth.” 
In  the  King  James  Version  the  reading  is,  “set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  or 
those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us.”  By  referring  to  verse 
1  in  the  foot-notes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Revised  Version  reads,  “draw  up  a 
narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us.” 

In  the  third  verse  the  King  James  reads,  “had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things  from  the  very  first,”  By  reference  to  the  foot  of  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Revised  Version  reads,  ‘  ‘  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately 
from  the  first. 

In  the  fourth  verse  there  is  an  RV  before  the  word  “  of.  ”  The  King  James 
Verson  reads,  “of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.”  By 
reference  to  figure  4  at  foot  of  page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Revised  Version 
reads,  “concerning  the  things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.” 

In  the  fifth  verse  there  is  an  RO  which  denotes  an  omission.  Refer  to 
the  foot-notes,  and  (the)  will  be  found  in  parenthesis.  Every  omission  is 
placed  in  a  parenthesis  in  the  foot-notes,  and  the  Revised  Version  in  this 
instance  read,  “Herod,  king  of  Judea,”  the  word  “the”  not  appearing  before 
“  king,”  as  it  does  in  the  Old  Version. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Revised  Version  is  easily  read  in  connection 
with  the  King  James  Version.  The  system  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  no  reader  finds  any  difficulty  in  comparing  the  two  versions. 

i^We  also  publish  a  large  type  Self-Pronouncing  edition  containing 
the  King  James  Version  only. 
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The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKK, 

their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  I  A.  D.  83. 
because  they  believed  not  themL~iir.t,  io 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was' 

risen.  q  John  >.  18, 

15  “And  he  said  nnto  them.  Go  ye: 

into  all  the  world,  ^and  preach  the:  ij;? 

gospel  to  every  creature.  i  Pet!  s.  21! 

16  9He  that  believeth  and  is  bap-  Jiukeio;!?; 
tized  shall  be  saved ;  ’"but  he  that^ 
'‘‘’believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  |  li 

17  And  these  signs  shall  folloWj  la  19.6.’ 
them  that  believe;  *In  my  name 

shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  *  I 

shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  z  Arts  5.  ism* 

18  "They  shall  take  up  serpents ;| 


ST.  LUKl  1.  77te  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  foretold. 


and  if  they  drink  any  deaaly  thing, 
[it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  ^  they  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover. 

19  H  So  then  w  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  Qod. 

20  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  ^and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  word  ’’"with  signs  follow¬ 
ing.  Amen. 


CHAPTER  L 


luUlvUi/  and  rlrcaiiieUion  <4  John.  «I  The  tyro-  f>  Mark  1. 1. 
pheeq  of  Zaeharias.  |  John  1^27. 

I^ORASMUCHasmanyhavetakeni  a  »  ’*■ 

.  in  hand  to  ^  ^  set  forth  in  order  a !  ij 
declaration  of  those  things  which  I «  Acts  i.i. 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  2  Before  thk 
2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them|^“,{^^f^ 
unto  us,  which  *  from  the  beginning  Anno 
W6r6  6y6witii6ss63f  fljid  ministdi'j  of  |  hI.xiU  Ye  r. 
the  word ;  ^  ?*^*r.^' 

3  ®  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav-|  Netu"  12.4.17 
ing  '"had  perfect  understanding  f  oen.  7.1 
of  all  things  ftxim  the  very  first,  to|  } Vi'n.  9.  4. 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  "most: 
excellent  Thft-Sph'l-ltls,  *  ’ 

4  ^  That  thou  mightest  know  the '  pmux  a 
certainty  '"of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed.  Vk '^sn  7  a 

6  H  rilHERE  was  *  S'  in  the  days  of  i  1  !Aim.‘2’28. 

X  Hfiriod,  '“the  king  of  Jfi-|  Jchr.a. n. 
dsB^i,  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-%-  'J- '/ 

ri^as,  *  of  the  course  of  A-bi'& :  and  »  kx.  *b.  1. 
'"  his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  j*’jTrdg.  e.  22; 
AAr'Qn,  and  her  name  was  fi-llg'^c  ^^,0.  g, 

bbth.  Artjio  4 

. -d  And  they,  were  both  *  righteous'  Bev!i”i7. 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com-iP^Ji;  *^®*- 
mandmente  and  ordinances  of  J; 

Lord  blameless.  I  cb.T  ss.' 


Jesus,  after  he  ha 
the  90  by  the  si 
up  a  narrative  & 
b^n  hilfllM  ao 
thinfs  accuiatel] 


ceming  those  matters  which  have  hlis 
ng  us,  3  traced  the  course  of  all  15 
Yom  the  fiist,  5  conoeming  the 

1129 


I  7  And  they  had  no  child,  because 
'that  E-llg^^bSth  was  barren,  and 
jthey  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
I  years. 

8  '"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to  '"  bum 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  tempio 
of  tho  Lord. 

10  And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  people  were  praying  without  at 
the  '"  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  nnto  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  ”the  altar  of  incense. 

12  And  '"when  Z&ch-^rl''as  saw 
him,  “  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
upon  him. 

13  But  the  angel  said  unto  him, 

I  Fear  not,  Z&ch-g-ri''as :  '"for  thy 
'  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  fi-llg'- 
*9-b6th  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
jPthou  shalt  call  his  name  JOhn. 

14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
I  gladness;  and  ‘?many  shall  rejoice 
;at  his  birth. 

15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
jof  the  Lord,  and  '"  '  shall  drink  nei- 
ither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


lied  when  be  saw 
Ucatiou  Is  heard. 
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on  the  great  deliverance  toward  which  he  must 
have  known  the  time  was  hastening. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  he  saw 
the  burning  bush,  in  which  God  veiled  His 
glory  and  yet  revealed  His  character,  at  the 
same  time  calling  Moses  to  be  His  instrument 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  nation. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  change  in  Moses 
since  the  day  when  he  had  been  willing  to  dare 
everything  (Acts  vii.  24,  25)  for  the  rescue  of 
his  people.  Moees  had  grown  older  and  perhaps 
wiser,  and  no  longer  cherished  the  bright 
anticipation  of  being  his  country’s  deliverer. 
But  here  he  is  a  warning  to  us  of  the  danger  of 
putting  away  our  youthful  enthusiasms,  and 
not  rather  converting  them  into  courage  and 
judgment  and  readiness  to  step  into  any  open 
breach. 

Now  receiving  his  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
his  people,  not  even  God’s  promise,  “Certainly 
1  will  be  with  thee,’’  (Ex.  iii.)  sufficed  to 
inspire  him  with  courage. 

Moses’s  question  as  to  the  name  of  GuJ  (vs. 
13)  was  a  most  natural  one.  Ihere  were  gods 
many  and  lords  many  in  the  Egpytian  pantheon, 
though  all  subordinate  to  the  one  great  god,  Ra, 
who  was  the  object  of  the  highest  worship. 
And  in  all  these  centuries  the  Israelites  might 
well  have  forgotten  the  d  stinctive  name  of  their 
own  God  The  name  that  He  now  gave  to  them 
Ivs.  14)  was  a  new  and  a  most  surprising  one; 
Jehovah,  (Jaweh)  the  Self-existent  One,  I  am  ; 
in  wh  m  is  no  variableness,  whatever  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  human  fortune  may  be. 

The  other  name  (vs  IG)  might  be  less  august, 
but  it  must  have  been  of  peculiar  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  beard  it.  The,  Ood  of  our 
fathers,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It 
was  a  present  token  that  in  all  these  long  years 
they  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  were  beloved 
for  the  fathers’  sake. 

Moses,  leaving  the  presence  of  God  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  empowered  to  perform  two  wonders  for 
his  own  attestation,  quitted  his  home  in  the 
desert,  and  meeting  bis  brother  Aaron,  went  to 
the  eiders  of  Israel  and  announced  his  divine 
commission.  Then  going  to  Pharaoh  with  the 
command  of  God,  they  were  ignominiously  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  presence,  and  the  lot  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was.  for  the  time,  made  worse 
than  it  before  bad  been.  The  natural  efifect 
upon  the  Israelites  of  these  new  affiictions  was 
to  discredit  Moses  and  Aaron  and  increase  the 
difficulties  of  their  efforts  to  free  their  people 
from  bondage.  Unhappily,  for  the  time  being 
it  also  shook  the  faith  of  Moses  (v.  23). 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Twelve  Sent  Forth. 

Matt.  X.  2-15. 

Golden  Te.xt. — Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give. —  Matt.  X.  8. 

Our  Lord  had  been  moved  with  compassion  by 
the  condition  of  the  spiritually  impoverished 
Israel,  who  were  like  sheep  having  no  shepherd 
(ix.  .30-.39)  It  is  surely  not  by  accident,  that 
we  are  told  immediately  after  of  His  choosing 
and  •  •mmissioning  of  the  Twelve  to  be  shepherds 
of  this  shepberdlesB  Hock. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  at  least  five 
of  the  Twelve  were  near  relatives  of  our  Lord. 
The  brothers  James  and  John  were  Hie  own 
cousins  James  the  Little,  Libbams  (Judas, 
Luke  vi.  16),  and  Simon  the  zealot  (the 
Canaanaian),  appear  to  have  been  related,  James 
and  Simon  being  sons  of  AIpbmus  or  Cleopas 
(Mark  xv.  40),  and  Judas,  the  son  of  James,  all 
of  them  probably  also  cousins  of  Jesus. 

These  twelve  men  bad  been  with  Jesus  for  a 
good  while;  they  now  entered  upon  a  special 
course  of  training  (Mark  iii.  3),  being  shortly 
sent  out  without  their  Master,  two  and  two 
(Mark  vi.  7),  for  street  experimenal  tours  of 
preaching  and  teaching.  Our  lesson  (verses  5 
15)  gives  the  instructions  of  Jesus  when  He 
first  sent  them  out. 

The  business  of  the  Apostles  was  to  preach— 
to  proclaim  the  g<KxI  news  of  the  kingdom;  not 
in  great  assemblies— they  were  not  Ht  for  that 
but  as  then  went.  Miracles  were  to  be  their 
credentials,  but  the  purpose  of  their  journey 
was  not  to  work  miracles  but  to  announce  the 
good  nsws. 

The  Apostles  were  not  to  gad  about  from  house 
to  house,  but  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  place  of 
abode  and  remain  there  while  they  remained  in 
any  city;  they  were  to  be  courteous  (verse  12), 
but  not  disturbed  by  the  discourtesy  of  others 
(verse  13).  Yet  they  were  to  bear  solemn  wit¬ 
ness  TO  the  danger  of  those  who  refused  (as  the 
men  of  Sodom  had  refused)  to  practice  hospital 
ity ;  and  if  the  punishment  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  was  terrible,  theirs,  as  being  sinned 
against  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  claim  of  Jesus, 
was  te  be  far  greater. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

Our  Missionary  Work. 

Feb.  14.  At  Home.  Mark  5 ;  U-&). 

15.  To  other  nations.  Matt.  28 :  16-20. 

16.  At  our  work  Acts  18 :  1-6 

17.  Everywhere.  Acts  8:  1-8. 

18.  To  the  upright.  Acts  10 :  30-44. 

19.  To  the  wicked.  Luke  23 ;  39-43. 

20.  Topic— Every  Christiana  missionary. 

Acts  1 ;  1-11.  (A  missionary  meet 
Ing.) 

It  was  up  in  Galilee  not  down  in  Judea  that 
the  bitter  cry,  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?’’  first 
grated  on  the  ears  of  Christ.  From  the  syna¬ 
gogue  where  for  thirty  years  He  had  been  wor¬ 
shipper  He  was  driven  forth  as  teacher.  Howling 
with  rage  and  burning  with  murderous  intent, 
they  led  Him  out  to  the  summit  of  that  hill, 
from  which  He  had  often  viewed  lofty  mountain 
and  rolling  sea,  that  they  might  cast  Him  down 
headlong.  The  announcement  of  His  program 
lighted  the  fires  of  their  persecution.  History 
furnishes  no  sadder  spectacle  than  Hie  rejection 
at  Nazareth.  Amid  the  scenes  of  His  childhood, 
what  might  not  He  have  done  for  the  friends  of 
His  boyhood.  His  home  is  transferred  from 
Nazareth  to  Capernaum.  Though  He  drank  the 
bitter  dregs  of  His  cup  of  woe  at  Jerusalem.  He 
took  Hie  first  draught  therefrom  at  Nazareth. 

Paul  found  neither  open  arms  nor  warm  wel¬ 
come  when  He  returned  from  Damascus  to  Jeru 
Salem.  They  had  heard  that  He  who  formerly 
persecuted,  now  prayed  ;  but  they  feared  a  sinis¬ 
ter  purpose.  It  was  not  till  a  revival  broke  out 
at  Antioch  that  dear  old  Barnabas  brought  Paul 
from  Tarsus  to  bn  thenceforth  the  world’s  gieat 
est  preacher. 

The  blind  man’s  gladdest  day  was  also  His 
saddest  day.  In  the  morning  he  was  a  blind 
beggar  by  the  wayside.  Ere  the  evening  shad¬ 
ows  fell,  his  physical  sight  bad  been  restored. 
He  had  seen  and  also  accepted  the  Lord ;  but 
he  had  also  been  practically  deserted  by  his 
parents,  and  actually  cast  out  of  the  synagogue 
by  his  brethren.  Failing  to  establish  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  and  to  weaken  his  splendid 
testimony  that  “whereas  I  was  blind,  I  now 
see,’’  they  resorted  to  persecution. 

Christ  gave  the  poor  fellow  out  of  whom  He 
had  cast  the  legion  of  devils  the  message  he  was 
to  deliver,  “Tell  how  gteat  thngs  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee,  and  how  He  bad  mercy  on  thee.  ’  ’ 
The  place  for  delivery  was  at  his  house  and 
among  his  friends.  Clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind  among  strangers  he  would  cause  no  senea 
tion ;  but  imagine  the  scene  as  be  drew  near  the 
home  village.  The  children,  moved  by  fear  and 
curiosity,  would  rush  to  their  parents  telling 
them  that  the  man  whose  dwelling  place  had 
been  the  tombs  was  coming.  How  keen  and 
eager  wou'd  be  the  scrutiny  to  discover  any  re¬ 
turning  signs  of  demon  possession.  I  never 
wonder  that  he  wished  to  be  with  Christ,  and 
that  he  dreaded  to  go  to  Decapolis.  I  admire 
the  love  and  loyalty  with  which  be  performed 
his  task,  for  we  read  that  when  be  was  healed, 
the  people  besought  Christ  to  depart  out  of  thoir 
borders.  When,  however,  they  had  heard  and 
seen  what  Christ  had  done  for  the  man,  they 
were  as  anxious  for  Christ’s  return  as  they  had 
been  for  his  departure.  This  man  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  blessed  revival. 

What  the  world  needs  to-day  is  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  should  let  Christ  do  in  them  His  perfect 
work,  and  that  they  should  then  tell  whomsoever 
they  meet,  “How  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  them,  and  bad  mercy  upon  them.’’ 
What  a  thrilling  story  it  would  be.  Every  one 
of  us  is  now  or  has  been  possessed  by  a  legion 
of  devils.  If  we  tell  the  truth,  it  is  because 
Christ  has  cast  out  the  demon  of  falsehood.  If 


we  are  industrious  it  is  because  He  has  cast 
out  the  demon  of  idleness.  If  our  thoughts  and 
speech  are  pure,  it  is  becauee  Christ  has  driven 
forth  impurity.  If  we  love  God  with  all  our 
heart  and  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  it  is  because 
Christ  has  supplanted  selfishness  by  sacrifice. 
If  our  home  is  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  it  is  because 
Christ  has  driven  hell  out  of  our  hearts.  Time 
and  space  fail  me  as  I  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
demons  from  whose  power  Christ  has  already 
saved  us  or  stands  ready  to  save  us.  Npw  let 
the  world  hear  the  glad  tidings.  To  our  shame 
we  are  silent  because  there  is  so  much  sin  in 
every  saint.  We  weaken  because  of  our  own 
record.  The  elder  brother  was  a  graphic  painter 
of  his  younger  brother’s  misdeeds.  We  ought 
here  to  face  the  great  fact.  Our  salvation  is 
due,  not  to  our  cj-operatioo  with  Christ  in  sanc¬ 
tification  ;  but  our  sanctification  is  a  fruit  of  our 
salvation.  It  is  being  in  Christ,  not  working 
with  Christ,  which  makes  us  a  new  creature. 
Philanthropy  is  a  fruit  but  is  cot  the  root  of 
Christianity.  True  Christianity  loves  and 
serves  humanity  because  it  is  in  Christ,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  seeks  salvation  through  such  service. 
Let  the  ethical  standard  be  as  high  as  it  will. 
We  must  always  remember,  however,  that  be 
who  is  our  model  is  also  our  Saviour.  We  are 
saved  not  becauee  we  are  such  respectable 
saints,  but  because  we  have  such  a  glorious 
Saviour.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  only  shown  us 
what  perfect  humanity  is  like;  but  He  also 
comes  to  change  the  body  of  our  humiliation 
that  it  may  be  like  His  glorious  body.  Morality 
of  the  loftiest  type  is  a  fruit  of  Christianity, 
but  it  is  not  the  root  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  no  sins,  it  is  that  those  sins, 
however  numerous  and  heinous,  if  repented  of, 
are  forgiven  by  Christ.  We  are  to  call  attention 
not  to  our  own  righteousness,  but  to  the  Lord 
our  righteousness. 

No  service  which  we  can  render  to  other 
nations  outranks  this.  Fruits  show  that  roots 
are  all  right,  they  do  not  make  them  so.  I  have 
seen  oranges  grown  in  this  city.  The  trouble 
was  not  in  the  stock,  nor  was  it  in  the  soil. 
The  climate  is  fiercely  hostile  to  such  a  product. 
The  marvel  was  that  the  orange  grew  at  all. 
The  best  type  of  Christianity  attainable  is  but 
a  poor  product  in  comparison  with  the  Christ. 
The  glory  is  that  Christ  takes  it  and  makes  it 
like  unto  Himself. 

This  is  the  great  message  which  we  ought  to 
tell  at  home  and  abroad.  This,  Christ  stands 
ready  to  do  for  us  and  for  all  mankind.  Let 
not  your  imperfections  awe  you  into  silence; 
but  the  rather  rouse  you  to  unknown  eloquence. 

In  hie  book,  “The  Investment  of  Influence.’’ 
Hillis  writes  a  chapter  on  “The  Thunder  of 
Silent  Fidelity.’’  “The  old  temple  with  its 
magnificence  has  gone  into  decay.  The  proud 
thrones  and  monarchies  have  all  fallen  into 
duet.  But  the  silent  fidelity  of  this  woman  (the 
widow  with  her  two  mitesi,  is  a  voice  that 
thunders  down  the  long  aisles  of  time.  A  thou¬ 
sand  times  hath  she  encouraged  heroism  in  poet 
and  parent.  Ten  thousand  times  hath  she  been 
an  inspiration  to  reformers  and  martyrs.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  world’s  civilization  stands 
her  monument.  For  her  Arc  de  Triomphe  has 
been  built  in  the  human  heart.’’  “Two  talent 
men  march  in  millions,  but  the  ten  talent  men 
are  few  and  far  between.’’  Christ  is  not  asking 
the  greatness  which  marks  genius,  but  the  fidel¬ 
ity  which  reveals  goodneass.  To  tell  what  Christ 
has  done  for  you,  how  endless  the  theme,  yet 
how  simple  is  its  telling.  “I  was  lost.  I  am 
found.’’  “I  was  blind,  I  now  see.’’  It  was 
not  till  bitter  persecution  broke  out  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  that  the  saints  who  were  scattered  abroad 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  God’s 
surging  tides  of  population  now  furnish  the 
same  opportunity.  With  men  of  how  many  races 
and  tongues  have  you  touched  elbows  ?  To  bow 
many  of  them  have  you  told  the  story  T 
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Children’s  Department 


TWO  TALBMTINBS. 

Fred  came  to  grandpapa  to-day 
And  showed  him,  in  the  shyest  way, 

A  valentine  he  honght  to  send 
To  Marjorie,  his  little  friend. 

**  Now,  please,"  said  he,  "  to  tell  no  one. 

For  Joe  would  make  no  end  of  fun. 

And  Jean  would  tease  me,  though  I  know 
She  has  bought  one  to  send  her  heau." 

• 

I’ll  never  tell;  but  don’t  yon  mind,” 

Said  grandpapa,  "yon  could  not  And 
Another  little  girl  so  sweet 
As  Marjorie  across  the  street ; 

And  if  I  were  a  boy  like  you 

I’m  sure  that  1  should  choose  her,  too. 

Her  heart  is  filled  with  a  sweet  grace 
As  charming  as  her  lovely  face, 

*’  And  when  I  meet  her,  any  day. 

She’s  sure  to  smile  in  sweetest  way 
And  bow  that  little  head  of  curls 
With  air  more  coy  than  other  girls.’’ 

A  twinkle  came  in  grandpa’s  eye. 

While  Fred  quite  shyly  did  reply : 

*'  She  knows  you’re  kind— and  that  you  are 
My  own  dear,  loving  grandpapa !" 

Fred  went  to  poet  his  valentine. 

While  grandpa,  with  a  look  benign. 
Bethought  him  of  the  loving  face. 

The  silver  hair  and  quiet  grace : 

The  eyes  so  soft  and  bright  and  blue 
Of  one  he’d  loved  so  long  and  true— 

His  school-girl  friend,  in  days  when  she 
Was  young,  like  litt’e  Marjorie. 

And  so  he  bought  a  valentine 
With  words  of  love  in  ev’ry  line. 

He  had  not  posted  one  before 
For  her  in  forty  years,  or  more. 

The  gladdest,  g*)  est  girl  in  town 
Was  grandmamma,  in  her  tea-gown. 

As  all  about  the  house  she  went 
To  show  the  valentine  he  sent. 

—Susan  Tbai,i,  Perry. 


A  VALENTINE  STORY. 

The  girls  aud  boys  were  very  happy,  because 
Miss  Pierson,  the  teacher  of  the  village  school, 
had  told  them  they  might  have  a  valentine  box 
at  close  of  school.  The  two  stores  on  Main 
street  where  valentines  were  sold,  had  been  well 
patronized  by  the  school  children,  and  already 
the  valentines  for  respective  young  friends  were 
in  the  envelopes,  ready  addressed.  A  knot  of 
girls  stood  at  a  corner  of  the  street  discussing 
the  valentine  subject.  The  happy  day  would  be 
on  the  morrow  and  subjects  such  as  spelling, 
geography,  history  and  arithmetic,  had  been 
pushed  into  the  corner.  8t.  Valentine  had  the 
floor.  While  the  girls  were  talking,  a  boy  passed 
with  a  basket  of  freshly  laundered  clothes  on 
his  sled.  This  boy  had  misshapen  shoulders,  a 
freckled  face  and  a  shock  of  bright  red  hair. 
The  girls  all  nodded  pleasantly  to  him,  for  they 
respected  Phil  Barnet,  notwithstanding  his  un¬ 
fortunate  appearance. 

“Is  it  not  mean,"  said  Mildred  Waters, 
"some  of  the  boys  have  got  a  horrid  comic  valen¬ 
tine  that  they  are  going  to  send  Phil  Barnet  to- 
nawrow  at  school  T  They  were  laughing  over  it 
in  the  yard  to  day." 

"It  is  a  perfect  shame!"  exclaimed  Clara 
Peters.  "Phil  can’t  help  his  looks,  nor  the 
necessity  for  carrying  his  mother’s  washing  back 
and  forth.  I  know  the  boys  laugh  about  it,  and 
call  him  ’Washee,  Washee. ’  ’’ 

"Phil  Barnet  is  a  better  scholar  than  any  one 
of  them,"  said  Sarah  Downey,  "and  my  mother 
says  his  mother  is  one  of  the  best  women  she 
knows.  She  takes  our  washing  every  week." 

"The  boys  are  jealous  of  him,  that’s  what’s 
the  matter,"  said  Lizzie  Childs.  "He  is  always 
ahead  of  them  in  the  classes. ’’ 

"He  seems  such  a  sad,  lonely  sort  of  a  boy," 
added  Agnes  Camp.  "He  does  not  play  with 
the  others,  of  course,  for  he  has  to  help  his 
mother  out  of  school,  and  when  he  is  not  help¬ 
ing  her,  he  has  to  study  his  lessons.  Besides 


the  boys  don’t  seem  to  care  to  ask  him  to  play 
with  them." 

"Phil  is  very  sensitive  and  that  horrid  comic 
valentine  will  hurt  hie  feelings,  1  know.  I 
think  the  boys  are  real  mean  and  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves,”  spoke  Alice  Wright. 
‘‘Not  one  of  them  is  as  good  and  kind  to  his 
mother  as  Phil  is  to  his." 

"O,  girls  I’’  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  "I 
have  an  idea.  Instead  of  sending  our  valentines 
to  any  of  those  boys  to  morrow  as  we  were  going 
to,  let  us  send  them  all  to  Phil.  What  a  joke  it 
will  be  to  be  sure,  and  how  surprised  the  boys 
will  be!” 

Some  of  the  girls  rather  demurred  at  this 
proposition,  but  at  length  they  all  agreed  to 
make  Phil  Barnet  the  champion  of  the  day. 
The  girls  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  when 
lessons  were  over  and  the  books  put  in  the  desks, 
the  teacher  placed  a  box  on  the  table,  with  an 
opening  in  the  cover  in  which  the  valentines 
could  be  put  Then  she  announced  that  the 
poet  oflSce  was  open  to  receive  the  mail.  One 
after  another  stepped  up  to  the  desk  and  deposited 
a  valentine.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  and  the 
faces  were  full  of  expectation  as  the  teacher 
opened  the  cover  of  the  box  and  took  the  valen¬ 
tines  out,  one  by  one,  and  called  off  the 
addresses,  and  one  after  another  came  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  "Phil  Barnet"  was  called  out  so 
often  that  the  boy’s  face  was  covered  with 
blushes,  as  he  received  the  tokens  of  favor  from 
his  school-companions.  Somehow  the  boys  who 
had  planned  to  have  so  much  fun  seeing  Phil  go 
up  to  get  his  one  lonely  comic  valentine,  while 
they  would  have  so  many  nice  ones,  were  sur¬ 
prised  enough.  They  had  been  the  favorites  of 
St.  Valentine  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  this 
time  their  names  were  not  called  out  once. 
Phil  Barnet  was  the  champion  valentine  receiver 
of  the  school,  and  the  teacher  smiled,  as  she 
handed  him  the  last  one,  and  in  low  tones  said, 
"1  am  glad  your  school  friends  have  honored 
you  so  highly  to  day,  Phil." 

Phil’s  mother  was  delighted  when  her  boy  got 
home  and  spread  out  all  the  pretty  valentines 
on  the  table  for  her  to  see.  She  bad  had  a 
heavy  washing  that  day  and  felt  weary  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  she  said,  it  put  new  strength  into 
her  arms  and  her  heart  to  see  her  boy  so  highly 
favored.  The  comic  one  Phil  destroyed.  Moth¬ 
ers  are  very  tender  and  he  knew  it  would 
make  her  heart  ache,  especially  as  the  comic 
valentine  was  a  caricature  of  hie  misshapen 
body,  and  under  it  was  written,  "The  washee, 
washee  boy.” 

The  boys  learned  a  good  lesson  that  day  which 
they  will  not  soon  forget.  The  girls  of  that 
school  showed  their  contempt  for  those  who  send 
comic  valentines  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  another, 
especially  one  so  mush  more  unfortunate  than 
themselves.  S.  T.  P. 


VALKNTIMNO. 

A  pretty  way  of  celebrating  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  and  one  still  observed  in  some  English 
villages,  is  called  valentining.  A  band  of  chil¬ 
dren  start  out  early  on  St.  Valentine’s  morning 
and  go  to  the  parsonage  and  from  house  to 
bouse,  singing  these  little  refrains: 

Good  morrow  Valentine, 

First  It’s  yours  and  then  it’s  mine. 

So  please  (five  me  a  Valentine. 

Or 

“Good-morrow,  Valentine. 

God  bless  you  ever ; 

If  you’ll  be  true  to  me 
I’ll  be  the  like  to  thee  - 
Old  England  forever. 

The  little  singers  are  rewarded  with  pennies 
and  candies,  which  are  thrown  to  them  f-om  the 
windows,  and  they  dance  merrily  about,  col¬ 
lecting  the  valentines  given  them. 


GLADBROOK. 


Bj  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

On  thk  Mountain. 

When  the  four  children  were  in  bed  and  asleep, 
the  older  people  gathered  in  the  cozy  sitting- 
room,  sitting  quietly  until  the  clock  struck  half¬ 
past  eight,  when  Aunt  Catharine  started  to  her 
feet,  and  hastened  to  her  brother’s  chair,  saying : 

"Tom,  won’t  you  go  down  to  the  Miller  house, 
and  see  if  Blanche  is  there  ?  I  declare,  that 
child  causes  me  more  worry  I  Look  at  the  time, 
and  she  not  yet  home  I  May  says  she  went  up 
the  mountain  with  Sadie  Miller,  and  it  may  be 
that  she’s  at  her  house.  I  hope  she’s  not  lost  !’’ 

Uncle  Tom  obediently  laid  aside  his  half-read 
magazine,  and  rose  to  bis  feet. 

"It  is  strange  I"  he  said.  "Blanche  is  usually 
regular  as  to  her  hours,  in  spite  of  her  wilful 
ways.  I’ll  go  down  right  away  !’’  And  in  a 
few  moments  be  was  hastening  down  the  road. 
The  full  moon  bad  already  risen  high  into  the 
evening  sky,  and  her  pure  radiance  made  the 
earth  a  lovely  spot.  His  walk  dispelled  hie  fore¬ 
bodings,  and  before  he  came  to  the  Miller  house 
Uncle  Tom  was  as  cheery  as  usual. 

But  there  bis  fears  were  again  aroused,  for 
neither  of  the  children  bad  returned,  and  Sadie’s 
family  bad  relieved  themselves  by  supposing 
that  she  was  lingering  at  Qladbrook.  Now, 
however,  Mr.  Miller  declared  his  intention  of 
starting  up  the  mountain,  feeling  sure  that  some 
accident  must  have  befallen  the  wanderers. 
Calling  out  that  he  would  aid  in  the  search, 
Uncle  Tom  hurried  back  to  his  home,  summoned 
James  and  Harry,  the  two  "hired  men, ’’  and 
returned  to  the  bridge,  where  Mr.  Miller  and  a 
neighbor  stood  ready  to  begin  the  hunt. 

They  hastened  along  the  road,  gleaming  white 
in  the  moonlight,  and  soon  reached  the  moun¬ 
tain-side,  where  the  trees  and  bushes,  that  edged 
the  path,  shed  long,  black  shadows  across  it,  and 
the  night  breeze  was  cool  and  piercing  as  it  was 
borne  over  the  broad  fields  and  up  the  slopes. 

There  they  decided  to  separate  into  three 
parties,  each  of  which  was  to  scour  the  moun 
tain  in  a  different  direction  ;  as  there  were  several 
revolvers  amongst  them,  it  was  arranged  that  a 
shot  should  be  fired  as  soon  as  the  missing  girls 
were  found,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  other  searchers,  and  proclaim  that  their 
difficult  task  was  ended.  With  these  provisions 
the  men  went  their  varions  ways,  up  the  wooded 
heights. 

When  Uncle  Tom,  who  was  alone,  the  others 
bunting  in  pairs,  bad  tramped  about  for  some 
time,  be  paused  by  the  side  of  a  brook  that 
tumbled  musically  along  tbe  incline  to  rest  and, 
glance  about.  He  could  see  the  quiet  village 
below,  with  its  numerous  lights  twinkling  faintly 
through  tbe  darkness ;  on  all  sides  were  the  rocks 
and  whispering  trees,  tbe  leaves  rustling  myste¬ 
riously  in  the  night-wind ;  above  stretched  the 
sky,  glittering  with  countless  stars,  and  softly 
beaming  in  the  magic  moonlight.  Although  be 
listened  intently,  he  could  not  bear  tbe  faintest 
call  for  help,  nor  any  foot  step  in  the  under 
brush ;  he  was  evidently  alone. 

No,  not  quite  alone  !  There  came  a  swish  of 
parting  bushes,  and  his  intent  gaze  detected  the 
outlines  of  a  large  gaunt  animal,  standing  just 
far  enough  in  shadow  to  leave  him  in  doubt  as 
to  its  real  nature.  It  resembled  a  huge  dog, 
but  surely  no  dog  would  behave  as  did  that 
creature.  Seemingly  as  perplexed,  as  Mr. 
Brooke,  it  drew  back  farther  into  tbe  glcom, 
and  disappeared.  So  silent  were  its  movements 
that  the  man  was  actually  startled  ;  had  it  been 
a  ghost,  its  passage  to  and  fro  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  quiet  and  uncanny.  Shaking 
off  tbe  uncomfortable  feeling  its  presence  had 
produced,  UnIce  Tom  started  forward,  but  was 
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suddenly  attracted  by  the  gleam  of  something 
white,  lying  near  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

It  proved  to  be  a  handkerchief  and  he  knew 
from  its  perfume  that  it  belonged  to  Blanche. 
So  he  must  be  on  the  right  path.  Forgetting 
ail  about  the  strange  animal,  he  darted  up  the 
banks  of  the  little  brook,  springing  at  intervals 
from  side  to  side  in  the  endeavor  to  find  some 
other  trace  of  the  missing  children.  At  last  he 
recognized  a  pretty  curled  feather,  which  he 
knew  had  adorned  Blanche’s  hat,  caught  on  a 
projecting  branch  of  a  shrub,  and  dangling 
mournfully  to  and  fro  in  the  rising  breeze, 
mutely  telling  of  the  little  wanderers  who  must 
have  passed  that  way. 

Still  more  certain  of  success,  he  plunged 
through  a  path  in  tbe  underbrush,  and  emerged 
in  an  open  glade  fiooded  with  moonlight.  Was 
it  a  trick  of  his  eyes,  or  did  he  really  see  that 
animal  skulk  into  the  bushes  on  his  left  ?  No 
doubt  it  was  a  mistake,  for  as  he  looked  the 
second  time,  he  found  nothing  to  justify  his  sus¬ 
picion.  Nevertheless,  an  unpleasant  sensation 
caused  him  to  quicken  his  steps  again. 

The  farther  he  ascended,  the  more  rocky  grew 
the  elope,  and  the  trees  and  underbrush  gradu¬ 
ally  thinned  out,  so  that  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  make  his  way,  the  full  moon  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  place  in  a  way  that  rejoiced  Mr.  Brooke’s 
heart.  The  absence  of  pistol-shots  proved  that 
the  other  men  had  not  found  the  children. ' 

Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  woody  shelter,  tbe 
mysterious  animal  kept  well  away  from  him, 
and  be  began  to  hope  that  the  creature  had  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely.  But  be  was  mistaken,  foi 
three  more  times,  during  the  ascent,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  unweicome  companion,  who 
seemed  to  be  keeping  pace  with  him,  and  each 
time  he  was][ieft  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  beast, 'and  grew  more  and  more  nervous 
and  disturbed  by  it. 

Finally,  as  be  turned  a  corner  formed  by  a  low 
cliff,  be  came  upon  a  scene  that,  at  first,  made 
hie  heart  beat  rather  faster  than  usual.  Not  far 
from  him'stood  a  single  tree,  some  rods  from 
the  surrounding  shrubbery,  and  among  its  lower 
branches  he  descried  the  flutter  of  white  skirts. 
A  sound  'of  sobbing  smote  upon  bis  alert  ears. 
Surely,  these  must  be  the  children  !  During 
that  instant  of  inaction  on  bis  part,  there  was  a 
rustle  in  the  distant  underbrush,  and  in  tbe 
brilliant  moonlight  appeared  the  head  of  the 
same  animal  who  bad  accompanied  him  from 
the  distant  brook. 

This  vision  was  followed  by  sharp  screams 
from  the  inmates  of  the  tree,  a  stout  stick  was 
launched  at  the  startling  apparition.  Wonderful 
indeed'was  tbe  outcome  of  this  action  I 

The  animal  bounded  forward  with  long  strides, 
and  several  glad  barks  resounded  on  tbe  night 
air,  at  which  there  was  a  shout  of  “Tige!”  in 
girlish  tones.  Uncle  Tom  recognized  the  voice 
of  the  “Miller  girl,’’  and  tbe  creature,  prancing 
wildly  beneath  the  tree,  as  the  dog  from  tbe 
house  by  the  bridge.  Much  relieved  at  this 
welcome  discovery,  he  hurried  forward,  and 
arrived  upon  the  spot  just  as  Sadie  descended 
from  the  tree  and  commenced  to  embrace  tbe 
excited  dog. 

“Well,  young  ladies!’’  he  cried.  “What  does 
this  mean  ?  How  do  you  come  to  be  up  here  at 
this  time  of  night  ?’’ — it  was  then  after  ten 
o’clock. 

“Oh,  Uncle  Tom,’’  sobbed  the  voice  from 
amidst  the  boughs ;  Blanche,  although  not  a 
relative,  addressed  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  did  the  other  children  at  Qladbrook. 
“I’ve  hurt  my  foot  dreadfully,  and  we’re  lost, 
and  we  were  so  feared  that  we  bad  to  climb  this 
tree  I  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  I” 

“Ido  not  doubt  it!’’  returned  Uncle  Tom. 
“Let  me  help  you  down.’’ 

Blanche  aoon  reached  the  ground,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  stand,  but  gave  a  little  cry  of  pain,  and 
clasped' Mr.' Brooke’s  arm  to  support  herself. 


who,  after  firing  his  pistol  to  summon  the  other 
searchers,  turned  to  see  what  was  tbe  matter 
with  the  foot. 

“Oh,  dear,  it  hurts  just  awfully!’’  sobbed 
poor  Blanche.  “It  turned  on  a  stone,  and  1 
guess  the  ankle’s  sprained,  like  mamma’s  was 
last  winter.  And  maybe  I’ll  have  to  stay  in 
bed  for  a  month;  she  did!’’ 

“Well,  you  certainly  can’t  walk  home  in  that 
condition,’’  declared  Uncle  Tom.  “Let  me 
carry  you !  We’ll  start  for  home  right  away, 
and  I’ll  fire  my  revolver  as  I  go,  to  let  the  rest 
hear.  ’’ 

Uncle  Tom  picked  her  up  in  his  strong  young 
arms,  and  began  the  march  down  tbe  mountain, 
with  Sadie  and  Tige  walking  beside  them.  The 
remaining  searchers  met  them  at  the  brook,  and 
the  whole  party  soon  reached  tbe  village. 

Sadie  and  the  dog  were  led  away  by  Mr. 
Miller,  while  the  rest  tramped  over  the  road  to 
Qladbrook,  where  they  arrived  just  as  the  deep- 
toned  church-clock  struck  midnight.  Blanche 
shivered  at  the  twelve  solemn  strokes,  and 
waited  breathlessly  for  tbe  lecture  she  felt  sure 
was  coming.  To  her  surprise.  Uncle  Tom  made 
no  cutting  remarks,  and  it  was  in  a  very  con¬ 
fused  state  of  mind  that  the  disobedient  young 
lady  was  finally  laid  easily  upon  a  ball  couch, 
there  to  wait  for  assistance. 

It  came,  in  the  shape  of  the  cook  and  Aunt 
Catharine;  tbe  latter  looking  very  severe  in 
dressing  gown  and  spectacles,  and  tbe  former 
very  cross  and  spiteful. 

By  the  combined  efforts  of  tbe  women  and 
Uncie  Tom,  Blanche  was  conveyed  safely  up¬ 
stairs;  but,  in  spite  of  all  possible  caution, 
more  than  one  moan  was  drawn  from  her  lips  on 
the  journey.  Once  in  her  own  chamber.  Aunt 
Mabei  joined  them,  in  her  soft  gray  wrapper; 
and  Blanche’s  wounded  foot  was  dressed  and 
bandaged.  Uncle  Tom  retired,  following  the 
indignant  cook;  Aunt  Mabel  hurried  off,  and 
Aunt  Catharine  was  left  standing  by  tbe  couch 
of  her  erring  charge. 

“Is  your  foot  feeling  better?’’  she  inquired, 
grimly  enough. 

“Yes,’’  was  the  meek  reply.  “But  it’ll  hurt 
more,  won’t  it,  before  the  morning  ?’’ 

“Very  likely!  I’m  sure,  young  ladies  who 
run  away  and  injure  their  ankles  can’t  expect 
to  lie  on  easy  beds  at  night!’’ 

“But  we  were  on  tbe  way  home  long  before 
dark,  and  if  we  hadn’t  lost  our  way — ’’ 

“Never  mind!  I  told  you  not  to  go  with 
Sadie  Miller  so  much,  did  I  not  ?  You’ll  obey 
me  in  future,  perhaps;  I  hope  so  ?’’ 

With  this.  Aunt  Catharine  retired,  and  the 
sufferer  was  left  alone.  Not  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  calm  night.  Poor  Blanche  heard 
the  clock  strike  one  and  two ;  and,  oh,  how  that 
foot  did  throb!  Presently,  a  stified  groan  dis¬ 
turbed  tbe  quiet. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


SAFEOUABOa  FOB  TOCMO  GIBL8. 

Young  girls  who  leave  sheltered  homes  in  order 
to  earn  their  living  in  our  large  cities  are  apt 
to  suffer  because  of  their  ignorance  of  tbe  social 
customs  which  must  be  observed  in  large  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  what  Frances  J.  Dyer  says  in 
Tbe  Ladies  Home  Journal:  “A  case  in  point  is 
the  experience  of  a  young  girl  whom  I  know,  a 
lady-like,  refined  girl,  who  soon  after  joining 
a  church  in  New  York,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  friendship  of  her  Sunday-school  teacher, 
a  woman  of  wealth  and  culture  and  singularly 
generous  character.  One  evening  tbe  girl  casu¬ 
ally  remarked  to  her  teacher  that  she  was  going 
for  a  drive  in  the  park  the  next  half  holiday, 
with  a  man  whose  name  she  mentioned,  adding 
that  she  bad  arranged  to  meet  him  at  one  of 
the  park  entrances.  A  few  questions  developed 
tbe  fact  that  the  girl  knew  really  nothing  about 
the  man  except  his  name. 

Without  opposing  tbe  plan,  the  older  woman. 


with  tact,  said,  “But,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  nicer  to  start  for  your  drive  from  here 
than  from  the  park.’’  Then  she  gave  the  girl 
some  stationary  bearing  her  monogram  and 
street  address,  and  advised  her  to  write  a  note 
in  tbe  first  person  as  follows : 

My  dear  Mr.  — :  My  friend,  Mrs.  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  at  whose  bouse  I  am  visiting,  thanks  you 
for  your  courtesy  to  me,  and  suggests  that  you 
call  for  me  here  next  Saturday  afternoon,  as  she 
hardly  thinks  it  advisable  for  me  to  meet  you 
at  the  park  gate.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

Eldith - . 

September  24lb,  1897. 

Much  to  the  girl’s  chagrin,  the  man  did  not 
appear,  nor  did  he  ever  seek  her  again.  This 
little  story  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  girl 
who  goes  to  a  large  city  to  associate  herself  with 
her  church,  and  surround  herself  with  all  its 
restraining  and  refining  infiuencee.  Let  her, 
also,  try  to  secure  the  friendship  and  advice  of 
some  older  woman,  and  acquaint  herself  with 
the  social  customs  of  the  city  in  which  she  is  to 
earn  her  living  and  make  her  home. 


DOO  SATED  HIS  MASTEB. 

John  Walker  of  Roselle,  New  Jersey,  was 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  on  Saturday,  August 
14th.  He  was  face  to  face  with  death,  and  his 
dog  averted  the  blow. 

Walker  left  his  house  early  in  tbe  morning  for 
a  stroll.  His  dog  followed  him.  He  tried  to 
drive  him  back.  Then  master  and  dog  started 
to  walk  along  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  track 
to  Elizabeth. 

Midway  between  the  stations  Walker  met  a 
heavy  freight  train,  running  rapidly  eastward, 
making  enough  noise  to  deaden  all  other  sounds. 
Walker  stepped  to  the  westbound  track.  His 
dog,  which  had  been  running  ahead  after  birds 
or  loitering  behind  to  make  short  and  noisy 
excursions  into  the  bushes,  closed  in  on  his 
master  when  the  train  neared  him. 

Walker  was  careless.  He  never  looked  behind 
him  and  did  not  hear  or  see  the  Royal  Blue 
Express.  Brakemen  on  the  freight  train  shouted 
warnings.  The  engineer  of  the  express  train 
blew  hie  whistle,  with  no  avail.  It  was  too 
late  to  stop,  although  the  engineer  was  trying 
to  do  so.  Walker  poldded  on. 

When  the  train  was  nearly  on  top  of  Walker 
bis  dog  sprang  at  him  with  a  growl.  Walker 
turned,  saw  the  train  and  stepped  aside  in  time 
to  avoid  the  cars  as  they  swept  past  him  with  a 
roar.— New  York  Press. 


THE  8TOBY  OF  A  80N0. 

Manistiqcb,  January  2eth,  18HS. 
Dear  Evanciklist:  Rev.  Francis  C.  Wood- 
worth,  author  of  Chick  a-dee-dee  which  appeared 
in  The  Evangelist  of  January  13th,  was  for 
many  years  a  highly  esteemed  friend  of  our 
family,  and  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to 
know  that  tbe  song  and  tune  were  composed  by 
him  in  1837,  while  on<  a  Long  Island  Sound 
steamer  going  from  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  to 
New  York,  and  was  written  for  Emily  and  Laura 
Patton,  daughters  of  Dr.  Wm.  Patton,  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  old  'Spring  Street  Church,  with  whom 
Mr.  Woodworth  was  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Woodworth  and  myseif  sang  in  the  Spring 
Street  Church  choir  side  by  side. 

I  heard  the  song  the  first  time  it  was  sung  in 
public  by  a  little  daughter  of  William  Brad¬ 
bury,  at  one  of  his  concerts  in  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle,  New  York. 

There  are  two  mistakes  in  the  fifth  verse;  1 
will  give  it  as  Mr.  Woodworth  wrote  it, 

“The  bird  had  flown  down  for  some  crumbs  of  bread. 
And  heard  every  word  little  Emily  said. 

*  What  a  figure  I’d  make  in  that  dress,*  thought  he. 

And  he  laughed  as  he  warbled  his  Chick-a-dee>des.” 

1  have  sung  the  song  many  times  to  my  own 
children,  and  now  to  my  grandchildren,  and 
always  with  pleasant  memories. 

Yours  rspectfully,  Cornelia  Randel. 
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Kara!  ••  the  hiahert  frm4e  hehMn  powder 
fcppw’e.  Actaal  tests  show  H  pees  sa«> 
IfcM  farther  thaa  aay  other  hraoh. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

ROYAL  BAKING  ROWOEf)  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  Darwiu  R.  James, 
although  seekiug  needed  rest  in  sunny  England, 
atill  carries  on  her  heart  the  interests  of  the 
home  land. 

The  Home  Mission  Monthly  for  February  con¬ 
tains  a  letter,  dated  London,  in  which  this  en¬ 
thusiastic  worker  gives  some  results  of  her 
observations  in  English  schools  as  the  result  of 
the  “Woman’s  National  League.’’  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  American  women  may  arise  thus 
to  redeem  the  future  of  our  glorious  Republic. 
Mrs.  James  writes: 

“The  drift  in  Board  schools  towards  merely 
secular  instruction  has  thoroughly  aroused 
Christian  people,  and  given  birth  to  an  organi¬ 
sation  of  women  of  all  religious  denominations, 
called  “The  Woman’s  National  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  League,’’  started  in  July,  189.3,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftshury. 
It  has  for  its  avowed  aims  to  defend :  a.  The 
rights  of  parents;  b.  Liberty  of  conscience ;  c. 
The  Christianity  of  England.  It  has  done  good 
service  already  in  electing  members  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  Board,  but  its  efforts  are  not  limited 
to  London.  .  .  Not  alone  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns,  as 
well,  is  now  helping  to  form  the  mind  of  the 
English  child.  .  .  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  morning  exercises  in  a  Board  school  in 
Cornwall,  and  not  soon  shall  I  forget  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  exposition  of  the  Scripture  lesson  for  the 
day.  The  subject  was  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Daniel,  and  seldom  have  I  heard  from  desk  or 
pulpit  such  a  commentary  on  courage  and  ddel- 
ity  to  God,  as  from  this  village  school-master. 
When,  later,  the  voluntary  prayer  was  offeredt 


“  I  was  completely  run  down. 

I  could  not  eat,  and 

Could  not  sleep,  was 

Tired  in  the  morning. 
I  could  not  walk 
Without  being  dizzy,  was 
Nervous  and  weak,  I 
Began  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  have 

Not  felt  so  well  for  years. 
1  can  eat  well  and 
Sleep  soundly  and 

Wake  up  feeling  refreshed.” 
Mrs.  Angeline  Magee, 
Vestal  Center,  New  York. 


and  all  the  little  urchins  went  down  upon  their 
knees,  1  felt  sure  that  English  courage,  and 
especially  the  reverence  of  English  children,  is 
largely  implanted  in  the  elementary  schools.  .  . 

I  have  looked  forward  with  hope  that  some  day 
a  similar  movement  may  be  started  in  America, 
by  members  of  the  various  Women’s  Boards  of 
Home  Missions,  to  secure  some  form  of  Biblical 
instruction  in  all  elementary  schools.  Could 
this  be  brought  about,  with  what  courage  and 
hope  might  we  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our 
glorious  Republic,  which,  while  seemingly  des¬ 
tined  to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
national  civilization,  does  not  at  present  assure 
a  righteous  leadership.  You  who  are  so  persist¬ 
ently  and  heroically  working  for  the  maintenance 
of  Christian  schools  among  the  exceptional  pop¬ 
ulation  are  building  better  than  you  know.  No 
step  in  the  right  direction  stops  at  present 
achievement;  the  simple  corner  stone  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  has  in  it  no  epitome  of  the  palace  which  is 
to  be  erected  over  it ;  so  though  we  do  not  see 
the  end  of  our  labors,  we  may  pass  on  to  others 
the  continuanc'^  of  a  work,  which  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  American  character,  must  do  much  in 
shaping  the  building  of  American  nationality. 
God  bless  you  all,  and  make  the  coming  year 
the  very  beet  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions 
has  ever  known.’’ 

May  our  dear  Mrs.  James  be  permitted  to 
inaugurate  and  to  add  this  crown  also  to  her 
work  already  accomplished. 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  pra}er  meeting 
vas  led  by  Mrs.  Hoffman  of  Missouri,  who  em¬ 
phasized  the  evil  of  intemperance  as  the  great 
obstacle  to  Home  Mission  work  and  to  the  up 
lifting  of  the  Indians.  These  remarks  were 
founded  upon  two  strong  texts — Romans  xiii.  10, 
“Love  worketh  no  ill  to  bis  neighbor,’’  and 
chapter  xiv.  13,  “That  no  man  put  a  stumbling- 
block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  bis  brother’s 
way;’’  also  upon  the  testimony  of  a  devoted 
home  missionary  who  said  that  but  for  this 
evil,  it  would  oe  easy  to  bring  all  Montana 
speedily  to  Christ.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  is  prohibited,  but  she 
learned  that  in  nine-tenths  of  all  sacks  of  flour 
sold  to  these  poor  people  there  was  to  be  found 
a  bottle  of  whiskey.  As  the  mother  of  sons  only, 
tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  leader  as  she 
described  the  allurements  to  all  evil  in  gilded 
palace  saloons  in  the  West,  where  many  home¬ 
sick  young  men  are  drawn  to  destruction.  Ihe 
women  of  the  churches  were  importuned  to  be 
come  the  moral  dynamite  to  expel  this  evil,  for 
every  moral  reform  should  emanate  from  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Notes  of  ]oy  were  sounded  because  of  an  in 
gathering  of  Nez  Perces  Indians  at  Lapwai, 
Idaho,  reported  by  Mies  McBetb  At  the  Home 
Industrial  School,  Asheville,  nineteen  have  been 
brought  to  Christ  and  special  services  are  being 
held  by  Mr.  Fox  at  the  Boys'  Farm  School. 

A  note  from  Utah  described  an  uproarious, 
demoralizing  dance  at  the  beginning  of  which 
prayer  was  addressed  to  Adam,  the  god  of  the 
Mormons. 

Thanksgiving  With  the  Cherokees. — Miss 
Matbes  of  Para  Hill,  Indian  Territory,  reports  : 
“During  our  Thanksgiving  holiday,  we  did  the 
only  visiting  we  have  found  time  for  this  year. 
We  went  across  the  river  to  see  our  friends 
among  the  full-blood  Indians  at  Elm  Spring. 
Some  of  the  bright  little  dark  faces  at  ‘Mont¬ 
gomery  Home’  are  truly  winsome  and  lovable, 
and  they  seem  so  happy  and  contented.  A  large 
audience  attended  the  service  and  the  dinner 
which  followed.  The  day  seemed  to  be  heartily 
enjoyed  by  Misses  Rat  and  Pigeon  and  Meedamee 
Wildcat,  Bee-Hunter,  Young-Pigeon  and  Hog- 
shooter  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  The  third  of  November  we  went  to  Tahle- 
quah  to  hear  the  chief’s  annual  message.  It 
was  worthy  of  respectful  attention  and  careful 
consideiation.  The  two  Cherokee  Seminaries 
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were  well  represented,  and  a  goodly  eight  it  was 
to  see  the  225  Indian  maidens  marching  in  such- 
beautiful  order  to  the  Capitol  Square,  and 
scarcely  less  impressive  was  the  uniformed, 
array  of  young  men  from  the  other  Seminary, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Caldwell, 
formerly  of  Henry  Kendall  College. 

Of  the  Tahlequah  school,  Mies  Williams  says: 
“Sometimes  a  soldier  as  he  marches  onward  casts 
his  eye  backward,  though  be  cannot  pause ;  so 
this  evening,  when  about  to  write  my  ninth 
report,  the  mind  wanders  back  over  the  past  of 
Tahlequah  Institute  Planted  and  nourished,  as 
we  believe,  by  God,  the  school  has  steadily 
grown  in  material  strength  and  spiritual  power ;. 
and  now  in  looking  back  over  all  the  way,  and 
the  work  we  have  been  permitted  to  do,  it  is- 
surely  most  fitting  that  we  should  be  filled  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  for  truly  ‘The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us  whereof  we  are 
glad.’  Let  our  watchword  be  ever  ‘Onward,’ 
until  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge- 
of  the  Lord.  ’’ 

In  Utah.— The  New  Jersey  Academy  schoot 
building  at  Logan,  Northern  Utah,  was  made 
possible  by  gifts  of  the  Woman's  Synodical 
Society  of  New  Jersey, 

Miss  Sammons,  the  principal,  writes:  “The 


VICI 

LEATHER  DRESSING 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  side  of  this 
shoe  has  been  polished  with  Vici 
Leather  Dressing.  The 
lustre,  the  softness, 
the  look  of  newness, 
all  testify  to  the 
merits  of  this 
great  medicine  for 
leather. 

VICI 
Leather 
Dressing 
is  prepared  for 
all  kinds  of 
leather-all  kinds 
of  shoes.  Sold 
by  all  dealers.  It 
is  made  by  the 
makers  of  Vici 
Kid,  known  and 
worn  the  wide 
world  round. 

A  n  Instmctlve  book, 
bandiomely  IlIuRtrsled, 
about  Rboen  and  tbelr 
care,  mailed  free. 

Robert  H.  Foerderer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NEW  MULtiFLinrA  ROSES. 

Witk  seed  of  these  new  Roses,  plsnts  may  be  had  in 
bloom  in  A)  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 


iiouquet.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  tney 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
jind  winter.  Promapacket  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
■of  Tarious  colors— white,  pin  k,  crimson,  etc.— no  two 
nllke,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet, 
■tireatest  of  noveltl^  Heed  ItQc.  per  pkt.,  8  pkts. 
for  Me  — or  for  40c.  we  will  send 
1  pkt.  ?(ew  Mnltiflora  Roses.  All  colors. 

1  “  Chinese  Lantern  Plant.  Magnificent, 
t  “  Cupid  Dwarf  Hw  eet  Pen.  A  real  gem. 
1  “  Verbena,  Olant  While  Hcenied. 

1  "  Tree  Hirawberry.  Largest. fln<^i  l>erry. 

1  bulb  Double-flowered  Tuberous  Begonia 

1  “  Fancy  (iloxinla.  Extra  line.  . 

i  “  iilinnt  Flowered  Oladiqlns  C  bildsl. 
*2  “  1  Hpolled  Calla  Lily.  1  nlontbrelia. 

H  **  Fancy  tsladlofn  s.  All  different  colors. 
10  “  Flowering  Oxa  Ms.  Mixed  colors.  Also, 
Onr  fircat  ISA-page  Csisr  Plate  Catalagueand 
THE  MAYEMtWER  Raathly  Magaslar  for  a 
year;  illustrated— colored  plate  each  month— devoted 
to  Flowers  and  Gardening.  Worth  $1.80  but  for  trial 
All  the  above  for  40c.  postpaid. 

Our  Great  Colored  Plate  Catalogue 

•fFlawcrnad  Tegetable  Seeds,  Baiba,  PIaat%  and 
Rare  Near  Fralts.  Is  the  finest  ever  Issued:  profuwly 
Illustrated.  18  MaxaHoeat  Large  t'elered  IMatea, 
160  pages.  Mailed  for  10  eta,  or  FREE  to  any  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  us  an  order  after  getting  it.  ^ 

nil  lEWIS  CIILDS,  FMnl  PM,  1. 1 


. as  ground  by  the  Franklin  Mills,  should 

be  reclirlstencd  ‘'The  Chlldron’s  Friend," 
because  It  contains  all  the  material  elements 
necessary  for  real  growth.  Its  cuntliiued 
use  will  guarantee  a  strong  and  vigorous 
constitution  to  otherwise  delicate  children. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us  bis 
name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  liears  our 
label;  avoid  substitutes. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
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A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Batire  Wheot 
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Q iris’  Home  is  full  and  more  are  knocking  for 
admittance.  The  students  are  also  interested  in 
the  one  great  need  of  their  lives.  We  have  ten 
active  Christian  young  people  in  the  school. 
They  hold  a  students’  prayer  meeting  once  a 
week  in  the  music-room  and  are  doing  a  lasting 
work  for  their  unconverted  associates.  Many  of 
our  patrons  are  poor.  Strange  currency  has 
found  its  way  into  the  treasury  for  tuition; 
honey,  eggs,  chickens,  vegetables  and  geese, 
but  for  the  most  part  money  is  paid.” 

Mt.  Pleasant. — “Five  of  last  year’s  class  are 
teaching,”  writes  Mr.  Marshall,  ”one  started  a 
private  school  in  his  own  town,  one  is  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  Idaho,  and  three  in  the 
public  schools  of  Utah.  Those  who  remain 
three  or  four  years  in  our  school  receive  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  daily  Bible  study  which  are 
ineffaceable.  As  they  return  to  their  homes  or 
become  teachers,  their  influence  is  most  whole 
some.  Within  a  few  years  several  have  left  the 
Academy  grounded  in  Christian  prinicples,  of 
which  they  are  not  ashamed  and  for  which  their 
voices  will  be  raised,  though  standing  alone  in 
adverse  surroundings.” 

Alaska. — Of  the  Klondyke  cra/.e,  Mr.  Jones 
writes  from  Juneau:  “The  exodus  of  natives, 
drawn  to  the  portages  where  they  make  good 
wages  packing  for  miners,  has  left  us  very  few 
here.  This  we  believe,  however,  is  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  rush  into  the 
Klondyke  is  over  they  will  return.  The  few  who 
are  left  come  regularly  to  church,  and  our  ser¬ 
vices  do  not  lack  in  interest  if  they  do  in  num 
bers.  Two  were  received  into  the  church  at  our 
last  communion.  They  were  husband  and  wife. 
An  infant  daughter  was  also  presented  for  bap¬ 
tism.  The  children  are  nobly  helping  to  pay 
for  our  church  repairs  and  the  church  members 
are  making  special  contributions  toward  it.  An 
Indian  woman  came  in  one  evening,  saying: 
“Mr.  Jones,  here  two  dollars  I  give  you  for  pay 
for  church.  To  morrow  I  go  Dyea  to  pack.  I 
get  more  money,  I  give  some  more  to  you.” 
This  woman  makes  and  sells  baskets.  This 
basket  money,  as  she  says,  she  gives  to  the  Lord. 
We  have  a  beautiful  little  church  and  how  proud 
our  people  are  of  it” 

Japan  for  the  Klondyke.— Steamship  officials 
sailing  between  Seattle  and  Japan  think  that 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  Japanese  will  seek  the 
gold  fields  during  the  coming  spring  so  much 
information  is  sought  on  the  subject. 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  F0RE16N  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Prentice  who  presided 'at  the 
meeting  on  February  2d,  read  from  the  Revela¬ 
tion  “the  gracious  glimpse  which  Qod  gives  us 
of  the  result  of  Foreign  Missions.” 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Atterbury  of  Pao- 
ting-fu,  China,  who  gave  the  latest  news  from 
that  station.  The  missionaries  are  rejoicing 
over  the  completion  of  a  new  room,  connected 
with  the  Hospital,  where  meetings  may  be  held, 
with  pleasant  surroundings,  good  light,  and 
some  ventilation.  The  room  seats  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  A  chapel,  or  meeting  room  is  also 
much  needed  in  the  city,  but  the  missionaries 
are  waiting  until  the  church  members  them 
selves  become  interested  enough  to  do  their 
share  in  supplying  the  money  for  it.  A  patient 
in  the  Hospital  was  much  touched  by  the  fact 
that  all  were  treated  alike,  and  that  the  rich 
patients  had  no  advantage  over  the  poor.  He 
thought  this  was  so  wonderful  that  he  inquired 
about  the  “doctrine,  ”  and  has  now  become  a 
convert.  As  he  is  an  intelligent,  well  to-do 
man,  he  is  likely  to  become  very  useful. 

One  woman  who  formerly  worshipped  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  has  now  found  the  true  God, 
and  joyfully  serves  the  Lord  who  “made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.”  A  man  who  went  by 
chance  into  a  preaching  station  in  Pekin,  was 
BO  pleased  with  the  doctrines  there  presented. 
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Prevent 

Pneumonia 

Prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure,  even  when  cure  is  possible. 
But  so  many  times  pneumonia  is  not 
cured  that  prevention  becomes  the 
natural  act  of  that  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  which  is  “  the  first  law 
of  nature.”  Pneumonia  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  is  often  cured  by  the  use 
of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

“  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  cold  and 
was  threatened  with  pneumonia.  I  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  was  in  a  wretched 
condition.  I  procured  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  and  took  it  according  to  the 
directions,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  daysw  as 
as  well  and  sound  as  before  the  attack.  1 
have  recommended  it  in  many  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia  since,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail 
in  effecting  a  cure.” 

JOHN  HENRY,  St  Joseph,  La. 

“  I  was  attacked  with  a  cold  that  settled 
on  my  lungs,  and  defied  the  skill  of  my  phy¬ 
sicians  so  that  they  considered  me  incufabl^ 

At  last  I  began  to  use  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
and  was  entirely  cured  after  having  takea 
two  bottles.” 

FRANCISCO  A.  SEVERIANO, 
Taunton,  Maas. 

Ayer’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

is  put  up  in  half-size  bottles  at  half 
price — W  cents. 


WB  as  leiger  snpply  enr  aeeds  to  dealen  la 
sell  agaia.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  **  Everything  for  tlw 
Garden ”  tor  1898  Cncc  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  FIvCC  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchaot  from  whaa 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Mannal,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Maaaol  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR ‘SOUVENr  SEED  COLLECTION 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Mannal  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Poilal  Cart  Apallcmiw  Will  Reedv*  N*  Atttalka. 


PETERHENDERSON3<Co. 

35a37CoRTLANDTSTNEWY0RK 


TEASiilCOFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tex  Bet,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FBM,  with  W 
ponnito  0OO.  Cockatoo  Tea,  snj  kind;  and  a  beantlfal 
precent,  with  everv  pound.  Coffees,  13o.  Bend  for  new 
Illustrated  rednoed  price-list.  Order  now  I7  mall 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  set  vonr  Premium  and  Bpeois* 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAS  TEA  OG 
31  and  83  Veser  Street,  New  T ork.  P.  O.  Box  28S. 


DR.  JAEGER’S  SAMATORY  UNDERWEAR. 
The  standard  of  the  World. 
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that  he  threw  away  hia  idols,  and  became  a 
“Jeeus  Christ  man, ’*  aod  remained  faithful  to 
that  one  idea  for  nine  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  met  a  man  who  was  able  to  In 
struct  him  farther,  and  he  then  heard  of  the 
Bible,  and  baptism,  for  the  first  time,  and  came 
more  fully  into  the  light. 

Dr.  Atterbury  then  read  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  a  young  medical  student  at  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Hospital  at  Tientsin,  in  which  he  telle  of 
his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  There 
are  now  twenty- five  students  in  the  Medical 
School  and  nineteen  of  them  are  professed  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  have  shown  great  firmness  in  stand¬ 
ing  by  their  new  faith  in  spite  of  opposition 
from  the  government.  Surely  there  is  hope  for 
China  and  her  countless  millions  in  such  en¬ 
couraging  facts  as  these ! 

Mr.  Speer,  the  next  speaker,  took  for  his 
theme  the  subject  for  the  month,  “The  Unbe¬ 
lieving  World.”  He  said  that  there  were  two 
ways  of  looking  at  any  subject.  You  could  let 
your  mind  dwell  on  the  difficulties,  or  on  the 
pleasant  and  easy  side.  In  Foreign  Missions  he 
finds  people  are  most  impressed  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  need,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  He  thinks  the  vastnees  of  the 
unbelieving  world  only  an  incentive  to  greater 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  yet  the 
enormous  multitudes  still  to  be  reached  render 
the  task  almost  appalling.  From  a  hill-side  in 
Persia,  he  saw  a  great  plain,  over  which  were 
scattered  fifty  or  sixty  villages,  without  a  Chris¬ 
tian  teacher  I  But  that  sad  sight  was  far  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  crowds  seen  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Canton,  and  the  thousands  living  on  the 
river  boats  above  Canton.  The  impression  made 
by  all  this  mass  of  people,  living  in  abject  pov¬ 
erty  and  superstition,  was  profound  and  unut¬ 
terably  sad.  In  South  America  the  conditions 
were  also  depressing.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Bogota,  Colombia,  there  are  many  cities,  of 
from  10,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  where  there 
are  no  evangelical  teachers. 

A  missionaiy  in  China  speaking  of  the  vast 
problem  said,  “Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
make  the  Chinese  understand.  They  are  so 
different  from  us  in  mind  and  training.”  An¬ 
other  missionary  said,  “Most  of  all  we  need 
-prayers  that  the  minds  of  these  people  shall  be 
made  capable  of  understanding  the  truth. '  ’ 

The  vastnees  of  the  heathen  world  having 
been  so  graphically  portrayed,  the  next  speaker 
dwelt  on  the  blackness  of  darkness  as  depicted 
in  M.  Coillard’e  new  book,  “On  the  Threshold 
of  Central  Africa,  ”  a  record  of  twenty  years’ 
pioneering  among  the  Banyai  and  Barotai.  Mr. 
Coiliard  belongs  to  the  French  evangelical  mis¬ 
sion  in  Basuto  Land,  and  in  1877  he,  with  hie 
devoted  wife,  left  a  prosperous  station  there, 
and  volunteered  for  a  pioneering  trip  to  the 
north,  to  see  where  a  new  mission  should  be 
established.  Several  Basuto  evangelists  accom¬ 
panied  the  party,  and  they  went  first  among  the 
wild  Banyai  people,  where  they  were  not  per 
luitted  to  stay.  Nor  could  they  find  entrance 
into  Matabele  Land,  which  lies  farther  north. 
Mr.  Coiliard  says  of  these  people:  “The  treach¬ 
erous  and  cruel  character  of  the  Matabele  people 
IS  well  known.  But  no  I  it  is  not.  The  atroci¬ 
ties  which  form  their  pastime  and  delight  defy 
all  description.  Their  thirst  for  rapine  and 
pillage  respects  absolutely  no  one.  The  King 
can  have  his  subjects  massacred  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank,  aod  he  does  so  remorselessly; 
'^trthe  has  not  the  pogrer  to  govern  them.  Here 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
diimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 
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Sewing  Machines 

of  the  Present 

are  very  different  from  those  of  the  past.  Very 
few  users  of  sewing  machines  know  the  techni¬ 
cal  differences  ;  patents  have  expired  on  generic 
features,  but  “the  world  moves,”  and  radical 
improvements  have  been  made  in  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  so  that  the  one  of  to-day  shows  a  tre¬ 
mendous  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 
Women  who  have  used  both  kinds  quickly 
realize  the  difference  between  a  cheaply  made 
imitation  of  some  ancient  type  and  the  modern 
light-running  machine  which  is  easily  adjusted, 
does  all  kinds  of  work,  and  is  always  ready  to 
fo.  The  Silent  Singer  of  to-day  is  the  latest 
result  of  constant  improvement  i:i  nicchaiiical  excellence.  For  practical  use  it 
compares  with  the  old-time  sewing  r.iacliincs  sold  at  department  stores  much  zz 
a  modern  railway  train  surpasses  a  stage-coach  of  the  last  century. 

Singer  machines  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  them  ;  they  arc  so 
strong  that  a  bungler  can  hardly  get  them  out  of  order.  Every  part  is  made  with 
such  scrupulous  care,  from  the  best  materials,  fitted  in  its  place  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  and  tested  and  re-tested  so  many  times  before  leaving  the  factory, 
that  it  never  gets  the  “fits  ”  which  try  a  woman’s  patience,  destroy  the  fruits  of 
her  labor,  and  consume  her  time  in  vexing  attempts  to  coax  the  m.achine  to  a 
proper  performance  of  duty.  Singer  machines  arc  sold  directly  from  maker  to 
user;  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  maker,  always  ready  to  furnish  parts  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  not  by  a  middleman  totally  unable  to  render 
this  service.  Buy  a  sewing-  machine  of  the  Present,  and  not  one  of  the  Past. 

Get  a  Singer.  You  can  try  one  free.  Old  nuu;hines  taken  in  exchange. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  in  every  city  in  the  world.  @ 


indeed  ie  a  country  where  Satan  has  his  throne.” 

Turning  north,  the  little  band  of  Pioneers 
resolved  to  go  to  the  upper  banks  of  the 
2^mbeei,  above  the  Victoria  Falls,  where,  after 
infinite  trouble  and  exhausting  labor,  they  finally 
arrived.  Finding  it  a  most  needy  field,  they 
resolved  to  found  a  mission  there,  and  returned 
to  Basuto  land  for  supplies  and  helpers. 

Six  years  later,  after  a  visit  to  Europe  and 
long  delays,  they  found  themselves  again  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi,  and  among  the  wild 
Barotsi  people,  where  they  finally  founded  a 
mission  at  Sefula.  Mr.  Coiliard  says  of  these 
people:  “I  have  studied  heathenism  at  close 
quarters  in  Basuto  land,  as  among  the  Zulus 
and  other  tribes,  and  horrible  it  was.  But  here 
it  surpasees  all  conception !  By  day  and  by 
night  we  are  exposed  to  the  most  bare  faced 
thefts.  They  respect  neither  our  wagons,  nor 
our  folds,  nor  our  houses.”  The  list  of  terrors 
which  t^ey  had  to  face  would  fill  many  a  page— 
for  beside  the  cruel  and  treacherous  natives, 
they  had  to  dread  wild  beasts,  snakes,  croco¬ 
diles,  noxious  insects,  including  the  fearful 
“tsetse  fiy,”  and  a  scarcity  of  food  which 
almost  reached  the  point  of  famine.  But  they 
staid,  and  worked,  and  row  there  are  five  mis¬ 
sion  stations,  with  fifteen  missionaries  and  six 
native  evangelists.  Madame  Coiliard  died  In 
1891,  and  last  year  Mr.  Coiliard  returned  to 
Paris,  in  broken  health,  after  forty  years  of 
unremitting^labor  in  these'  wild  regions. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  know  what  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  are  doi  Dg !  J.  B.  S. 


Professor  D.  S.  Martin,  long  connected  with 
education  in  this  city,  has  happily  escaped 
the  remainder  of  the  Northern  winter  season, 
which  he  so  much  dreads,  hav'ng  gone  to 
Columbia,  Bouth  Carolina.  He  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  idle  there,  however,  but  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  College  for  Women,  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  recognized  standing.  As  most  know, 
Columbia  is  an  educational  centre,  its  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  being  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  South.  His  many  friends  in  this  city  will 
wish  Professor  Martin  every  success  in  his  new 
home. 


waaa 


Wc  cordially  invite  inspection 
of  our  large  and  varied  stock 
of  fine  Sterling  Silverware  and 
Cut  Class. 

THE  MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only 
14  East  Fiftcentli  St..  New  York 


Quina-Laroche 

i  Poueura  in  UwhickMt  decree  the  en-  ( 
I  tire  eetire  prepertiee  of  Pernrien  Berk.  < 
Endorsed  bj  the  medioel  feonltj  ee  the  1 
1  best  remedjr  for  Fever  and  Acne,  Me-  ( 
leria,  Poomeea  of  the  Blood,  Ueo-  < 
oral  Debilitor  aad  Wastinc  Die-  < 

teases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite. ' 
Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  boilda  * 
up  tne  entire  srstem. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16*600  Francs 

_ at  Paris 

Parlsi  aa  las  Drsaet 

I B.  POUaERA  *  CO.. 
s6-se  n.  Wllllaa  St.,  lew  1 


jAubergier’s 

Pastilles  of 

Lactucarinm 

1  Used  with  marked  sneceas  in  Europe  for 
J  half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchlti^ 
I  Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
I  Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal- 
I  pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
1  conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

I  They  aoothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
i  Pulmonary  casesand  give  sleepand  quiet 
4  to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
I  ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable. 

1  g.  rouoKWA  at  00..  Ncw  yowk 
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group  than  they  made  a]l  together  it'would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  The  renning  effect  was  uncon- 
Bciously  felt,  for  there  was  not  a  rude,  uncouth 
word  or  deed  the  whole  evening,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  it  will  linger  long  with  both  sets  of 
girla.  The  Patience  Circle  saw  the'results  of 
their  efforts,  but  our  girls  do  not  know  that 
these  friends  have  denied  themselves  all  the  year 
to  get  the  money  to  keep  our  Club  going.  They 
only  associate  them  with  certain  special  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  it  is  better  so.  We  would  not  have 
anything  like  a  sense  of  dependence  come  in  to 
mar  the  present  ideal  relations  between  the  two 
groups  of  The  King’s  Daughters,  who,  although 
by  placed  circumstances  so ,  far  apart,  have 
yet  been  drawn  so  near  together. 


HOW  TO  FILE  AND  SET  SAW-TEETH. 

Almost  every  one  has  use,  more  or  less,  for  a 
good  saw.  When  the  teeth  of  any  saw  are  not 
Hied  correctly,  nor  the  points  set  properly,  a 
good  saw  will  be  a  very  inefficient  tool  for  saw¬ 
ing  lumber  of  any  kind,  or  Hre-wood.  More 
mechanical  skill  is  required  to  put  the  teeth  uf 
a  saw  in  prime  order,  than  to  sharpen  a  razor. 
The  main  and  all  important  point,  when  filing 
any  saw  is  to  dress  the  points  of  the  teeth  as 
nearly  alike,  as  to  length,  as  possible.  If  one 
tooth  is  longer  than  the  other  on  either  side, 
the  longer  tooth  will  be  required  to  do  the  work 
of  one,  two,  or  three  shorter  ones.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  every  tooth  should  cut  a  little.  The 
short  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  longer  teeth  will 
cut  none  at  all.  They  might  as  well  be  removed 
entirely,  as  the  long  tooth  will  not  allow  the 
shorter  ones  to  cut,  or  to  remove  any  saw  dust. 

The  saw  should  be  held  firmly  in  a  clamp.  If 
the  teeth  are  not  of  a  uniform  length,  take  a 
large,  fiat  file  and  run  it,  gently,  a  few  times, 
over  the  points  of  the  teeth,  to  joint  off  the 
longer  points.  Then  with  a  triangular  file, 
dress  every  tooth  to  a  sharp  point,  handling  the 
file  with  mechanical  precision,  so  as  to  dress 
the  teeth  all  as  nearly  alike  as  may  be  practica¬ 
ble. 

After  the  teeth  have  all  been  filed  to  a  uni¬ 
form  size  or  length,  the  points  should  be  ‘*Bot” 
just  enough  to  make  the  teeth  cut  a  kerf  wide 
enough  for  the  blade  to  play  back  and  forth 
easily.  When  the  teeth  have  been  set  so  much 
that  they  will  cut  a  wide  kerf,  the  saw  will  cut 
slow  and  go  jumping  and  rattling  along,  requir 
ing  far  more  force  to  work  it,  than  if  the  teeth 
were  set  just  enough  and  no  mure 

Circular  saws  should  be  jointed  so  that  every 
tooth  will  cut  a  little.  Circular  saws  for  sawing 
wood  for  fuel,  should  be  filed  and  the  t«eth  set 
just  wide  enough  to  cut  a  kerf  for  the  blade  to 
revolve  without  binding,  or  pinching.  The  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  file  a  cross-cut  circular  saw  is  to  file 
the  point  of  every  third  tooth  square  across  the 
face  of  it.  like  the  teeth  of  a  rip-saw.  Pile  two 
teeth  fieaming  to  cut  off  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  every  third  tooth  square  across  the 
blade,  and  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  fieaming  teeth,  and  the  saw  will  cut 
more  rapidly,  with  the  same  power  than  if  all 
the  teeth  were  filed  fieaming.  Ess  E.  Tee. 

“Browb’s  Broncrial  Trocrrs”  are  unrivalled  for 
relieving  ConKbs.  Hoarseness  and  all  Toroat  Troubles. 
Sold  only  In  boxes. 
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Spring  Dress  Fabrics, 

Grenadines,  Bareges, 

Nun’s  Veiling, 

Camel  Hair,  Cashmere,  Drap  d’Ete, 
Camaieux  Poplin, 

Checks  and  Striped  Suitings, 
P'ancy  Plaids,  Printed  Challies, 
Embroidered  and  Applique  Robes, 
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and  Whiskey  Habita 
Cared.  Write 
B.  H.  Woolley,  M.D, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbe  Evangelist  Is  pnbliabed  In  a  shape  o<m- 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  tbe  pnrpoM  of  keepings  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  flO  cents  each,  postage 
prettald.  Address  The  Evangelist,  1S6  Fifth  Avenoe. 
New  York  City. 


In  nddreating  advtrtia«r»  patronlHng  esar  wear. 
nnt  Mndlp  tnention  The  Kenngeliet. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Jduam  Hiath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bials.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Finld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alion  C.Matib,  Snpt. 

—  ■  ■  ■  ♦  . 

TWO  SOCIAL  EVENTS. 

It  was  with  real  disappointment  that  we 
watched  the  falling ,  snowflakes  last  Monday, 
and  realized  how  few  of  our  up  town  friends 
would  be  able  to  get  down  to  Henry  street  in  the 
storm,  and  we  bad  counted  upon  welcoming 
many  to  our  pleasant  rooms. 

We  watched  in  vain  for  a  break  in  tbe  clouds, 
the  flakes  only  came  bigger,  and  faster,  and  tbe 
air  grew  so  keen,  that  when  we  got  down  town 
it  wae  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  fifteen  or  twenty 
gathered  there  in  spite  of  the  piercing  air,  some 
from  far  up-town,  and  several  from  Brooklyn. 
All  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  interested  in 
our  Christmas  photographs,  and  in  the  neat 
epecimena  of  work  from  the  Sewing  School,  and 
the  books  of  the  City  History  Class,  containing 
the  hoye’  original  papers  and  maps  in  which  their 
young  teacher  felt  a  just  pride.  We  all  chatted 
over  our  tea,  and  felt  greatly  cheered  even 
though  our  treasury  was  entirely  empty,  and 
the  first  of  the  month  so  near  at  hand. 

Since  then  aweet  letters  have  come  from  the 
friends  who  could  not  be  with  us,  and  we 
believe  that  good  results  will  follow  this  attempt, 
even  though  it  seemed  eo  discouraging.  We 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  try  again  later  in  tbe 
eeason  when  we  can  hope  for  fairer  skies. 

A  week  ago  our  girls  of  the  Excelsior  Club 
were  made  very  happy  by  an  evening  with  the 
Patience  Circle  in  a  delightful  up  town  home, 
where  they  were  entertained  with  music  and 
recitations,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat. 

One  of  the  girls  characteristically  exclaimed 
on  our  way  home,  “Well,  we  have  seen  just  how 
the  real  aristocracy  lives  I’’  but  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  bitterness  in  her  voice  nor  in  any  of  the 
others  as  they  freely  discussed  tbe  experiences 
of  the  evening,  and  commented  on  the  luxurious 
home,  those  “sweet  young  ladies, *’  and  their 
lovely  gowne. 

It  was  all  “just  grand,”  but  they  had  not  felt 
out  of  place  in  that  Christian  atmaipbere, 
where  they  were  made  so  truly  welcome.  The 
young  hostesses  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  entertain  their  guests,  and  a  prettier 


RICHARD  S.  DEV,  22  King  Street,  New  York. 

LITERATURE  '''^AOENCYr*^ 

Yoa  can  renew  ALL  vonr  snbecrlptiona to  newapapere 
and  magaalnee  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  aave 
money  bv  It  too.  Orders  and  snbaciiptlons  received  for 
books  onnllshMl  anywhere. 


Black  Henriena. 


Zntl  FLOOR. 


eAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLAGKING  APPUEDAND 
POUSHED  WITH  A  BRUSH' 


FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
AF>PUED  AND  POUSHED  WITH  A  CLOTHT 
Morse  Bros.  Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 


41  inch  black  Silk  Warp  Henrietta  Cloth, 
made  by  oue  of  the  must  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  Manufacturers ;  standard  goods  and 
not  to  be  duplicated. 


At  $1.50  per  yard  ;  regularly  $2.00 
“  2.00  “  “  “  ,  2.75 

“  2.50  “  “  “  3.50 


James  McCreary  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  Street, 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
ni  New  York. 


gfuarantees  the  con- 1 
tents  to  be  I 
the  most  g 
W  delicious  | 
j  prcKluct  | 
of  candv 
making  skill.  | 
Always  ask  fur  | 

rwhitman’s  1 

I  Chocolates  and  Confections  1 

:  Hold  everywhere.  S 

I  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate  i 
g  la  iH-rfevt  In  flavor  anil  quality,  <1«llclouB  and  ; 
s  heulthrul.  Made  Inatantly  with  bolllni;  water,  g 
I  HTKPIIKN  r.  WIIIT.MAN  A  M>N.  = 
I  1816  Cht-atHal  M.,  Pliilad<-I,hla.  Pa.  S 
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MUSIC. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  6RADE  OF  CHURCH 
MUSIC  t 

By  Martin  Towne. 

The  diveraity  exiating  between  individuals  is 
marked  and  distinct.  This  is  true  in  regard  to 
everything  all  over  the  world.  Let  any  two  per¬ 
sons  start  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  and  as  they 
view  the  trees  around  them,  both  large  and 
small, the  one  will  be  impressed  with  their  variety 
and  their  beauty,  while  the  other  will  receive 
his  strongest  emotions  from  the  immensity  of 
some  great  oak  or  pine.  Walk  again  among  the 
flowers  or  in  the  flelds,  one  will  be  powerfully 
impressed,  while  the  other  will  look  upon  the 
floral  gifts  of  the  Creator  with  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  he  will  be  filled  with  joy  at  the  eight  of 
a  large  ripening  field  of  wheat.  Go  into  the 
realms  of  literature.  One  will  be  over-powered 
with  the  eloquence,  beauty,  and  strength  of  a 
prose  production  from  some  master  mind,  while 
the  other  will  be  delighted  over  a  simple,  dainty 
poem  from  some  minor  poet.  If  we  go'  into  the 
realms  of  music,  we  will  find  the  same  diversity 
of  impressions. 

Let  two  persons  equally  schooled  in  literature, 
sit  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  waves,  and  watch  the 
billows  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
more  poetical  of  the  two  there  will  be  delicious 
music.  The  chords  of  his  soul  will  vibrate  and 
there  will  come  to  him  the  thought  of  eternity. 
The  silence  even  of  the  water  will,  to  him,  be 
poetry  of  the  highest  order,  while  hie  friend, 
not  being  poetical,  will  sit  unmoved  and  unim¬ 
pressed. 

One  person’s  soul  will  be  thrilled  with  the 
granduer  of  a  chorus  in  some  great  oratorio, 
while  the  person  sitting  next  to  him  will  hear 
nothing  but  discords.  Change  the  scene  to  a 
burnt  cork  performance.  One  whose  heart  is 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  music  of  the  oratorio, 
will  be  moved  but  slightly,  and  only  on  the 
surface  with  the  minstrel  songs,  while  his  friend 
who  felt  nothing  but  discord  in  the  oratorio  will 
be  delighted  with  the  minstrel  music. 

How  strange  and  yet  natural  is  this  great 
diversity.  We  must  keep  in  mind  these  facte 
when  we  attempt  to  formulate  our  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  music  that  should  be  sung  in  our 
churches.  Let  us  remember  that  the  sublime 
choral  that  pleases  us  may  affect  very  differently 
our  friend  in  the  next  pew.  Let  us  have  patience 
with  him  when  he  favors  more  simple  music. 
We  have  no  right  to  ask  that  all  of  the  music 
should  be  simple  to  suit  our  soul’s  needs,  but 
we  must  be  willing  that  the  congregation  should 
have  a  variety  of  music  suited  to  its  wants.  One 
man  likes  “Coronation,”  another  thinks  it  ia 
anything  but  artistic.  He  wants  “Manoah.  ” 
One  has  an  equal  right  with  the  other.  In 
selecting  music  for  the  church  we  should  seek 
for  the  general  good  and  not  that  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  artistic  taste  may  be  more  culti¬ 
vated  than  that  of  the  congregation  as  a  whole. 
We  do  not  visit  the  sanctuary,  as  we  do  a  school 
of  music.  We  are  there  to  worship,  and  music 
is  a  medium  through  which  we  express  our 
devotional  feeling.  We  do  not  enough  regard 
our  brother  in  the  selection  of  our  music,  the 
choir  and  wganist  The  character  of  the  whole 
congregation  should  be  taken  into  account 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


ABOITT  BNVNOIATION. 

Recent  articles  in  these  columns  urging  atten¬ 
tion  to  distinct  articulation  by  choir  singers, 
have  awakened  considerable  interest  in  various 
quarters.  Among  other  evidences  of  it  ■  lead¬ 
ing  choirmaster  in  this  city  expressed  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  read  the  articles  to  his  choir  and  com¬ 
mend  the  mihiect  to  their  special  consideration. 


The  following  letter  from  the  pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Iowa  shows 
that  the  same  need  of  improvement  is  experi¬ 
enced  there.  He  writes:  “I  want  to  thank  you 
for  a  service  you  have  rendered  me.  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  your  article  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  December  6th,  on  “Enunciation,” 
that  I  took  it  to  our  weekly  choir  rehearsal,  and 
read  it  to  the  full  choir.  It  was  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  have  a  really  fine  choir,  made  up 
mostly  of  young  people  who  are  members  of  the 
churoh,  the  leader  oeing  a  trained  musician  and 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  State  College 
located  here.  And  we  have  a  noble  organ.  I 
write  this  for  use  in  The  Evangelist,  thinking 
it  may  give  a  helpful  hint  to  some  other  pastor.  ” 
We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from  others  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  church  music,  touching 
this  and  any  kindred  matters. 


NBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Bonnxi.u  Silver  and  Companv,  New  York: 
Tboughteon  Life;  Sarah  Ball  Kitchen.  50 cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York :  West  India 
Tales;  Mrs.  Schayler  Crowninshield.  $1.60. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Various 

Fraaments;  Herbert  Spencer.  $1.85. - Crusoe's  Island. 

A  Bird  Hunter's  Story;  Frederick  A.  Ober.  66  cents. 

Fckk  and  Waonalls  Company,  New  York;  The 
New  Dispensation.  The  New  Testament  TransUted 
from  the  Greek  ;  by  Robert  D.  Weekes.  $2.85. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York:  A  New  As¬ 
tronomy  for  Beginners.  David  P.  Todd,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
$1..T). 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishino  House, 
Nashville,  Tenn. :  Persian  Women;  Rev.  Isaac  Malek 
Yonan,  of  Oroomiah,  Persia.  $1.10. 

Peri  Hellados  Publication  Office,  New  York: 
Christian  Greece  and  Living  Greek ;  Dr.  Achilles  Rose. 

James  Potts  and  Company,  New  York;  Outlines  of 
a  Philosophy  of  Religion  Based  on  Psychology  and  His¬ 
tory;  Auguste  Sabatier.  $2.00. 

Eaton,  Mains  and  Company,  New  York:  God- 
Nature  and  Attributes ;  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.D.,  LL  D: 

$3.00. - The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church ;  George  R. 

Crooks,  D.Dm  LL.D.  $3  50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  The  Confession  of 
Stephen  Whapshare;  Emma  Brooke.  11.00. - Republi¬ 

can  Responsibility  for  Present  Currency  Perils;  Perry 

Belmont.  60  cents. - Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 

Ameiican  stateemen.  Benjamin  Franklin;  by  Elbert 
Hubbard.  10  cents. 

A.  C.  Armstrono  and  Son. New  York;  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Sociology ;  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg.  $1.50. 

PBBIOD1CAL8. 

January.— La  Libert^  Chr^tienne,  Confederate  Vet 
eran.  The  Christian  City. 

February.— Babyland,  Little  Men  and  Women,  The 
Book  Buyer,  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Preachers’  Magazine,  The  Church  Union,  McClure  s 
Magazine,  Our  Animal  Friends,  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  The  Century,  North 
American  Review,  Harper’s  Round  Table,  Treasury  of 
Religious  Thought,  The  Peculiar  People,  Typographical 
Journal,  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  Litera¬ 
ture,  American  Journal  of  Science,  American  Journal 
of  Arehseology,  The  Cambrian,  The  EvangeL  Light  and 
Life,  The  Outlook,  Living  Age,  Education,  The  Forum, 
Architectuie  and  Building. 

BBPOBT8  AMD  PAMPHLETS. 

Sermons  and  Addresses.  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Pastorate  of  Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D..  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Scranton,  Pa.  November  14-16, 1897. 

Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  Beloit  College.  June, 
ary,  1897. 

Our  Finances :  A  Plan  for  Building  Up  the  Country’s 
Credit  and  to  Conciliate  Capital  and  Labor;  by  “Pax." 

Year  Book  of  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  1896. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Hartley  House. 


THE  EASTER  MESSAGE. 

A  Sendee  ef  Sosf  and  Reedisfs,  RecHsUons.  etc^ 
ler  the  Seedsy  School.  Single  Copy, 

S  Ceats,  Postpeid. 

HOW  TO  EXAMINE  OUR  MUSIC. 

We  K»nd  samp'es  of  our  late  and  popular  Eas¬ 
ter  Music,  (including  Anthems,  Solos,  Services, 
etc.)  u>  many  of  the  music  dealers  throughout 
the  L'liited  States,  so  that  intending  purchasers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  best 
publications  through  the  local  dealer.  If  vour 
dealer  does  not  have  our  samples,  send  to  us  for 
a  tatologue  {vrkici  it  fnrnithtd  /ree,)  and  iiidi- 
<»te  what  you  would  like  to  examine ;  send  us 
the  list,  with  a  business  reference  as  to  your  reli¬ 
ability.  and  we  will  send  the  music  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  returning,  within  ten  days,  any  that  is 
unsuitable,  and  the  rest  to  be  paid  for  in  thirty 
days.  We  do  not  open  accounts  with  p^ies 
unknown  to  us,  unless  satisfactory  business 
references  are  given.  CaUlog«e  Free,  hut  not 
awples  ol  nwAic.  ^ 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY. 

CRNMUn.  HCW  YORK. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

FOLIO 

MUSIC  BOOKS. 


other  series  of  music  books  published  ever 
attained  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  these 
famous  collections;  and  this  is  deservedly  so,  for 
no  other  collections  contain  au  equal  amount  of 
the  finest  music  found  in  these  volumes.  There 
is  not  an  unworthy  collection  in  the  whole  series. 

Any  of  the  first  nine  volumes  in  this  list  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  65  cts.  each. 


The  8oug  Folio 

VoL  I.,  207  pagCH.  115  popular  Hongs. 

The  8oug  Folio 

Vol.  II.,  207  pages.  109  vocal  gems. 

The  Honfp  Folio 

Vol.  III.,  207  pagea.  85  beautiful  lyrics. 

The  Mong  »  olio 

Vol.  IV..  207  pages.  107  real  favorites. 

Folio  of  Music 

Vol.  I.  91  popular  planoforU-  pieces. 

Folio  of  Music 

Vol.  II.  90  popular  pianoforte  pieces. 

Folio  of  Sacred  MunIc 

61  sacred  solos.  All  voices. 

Folio  of  Piano  Duets 

42  four-hand  pieces. 

Folio  of  Baaa  and  Baritone  bon|^ 

86  splendid  solos. 

Any  of  the  f Mowing  volumes  sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  ISO  ets.  each. 

The  ^onfc  Folio 

VoL  V.  41  new  and  standard  favorites. 

Sacred  Rung  Folio 

High  voices.  .29  standard  works. 

Sacred  Song  Folio 

Low  voices.  46  standard  works. 

Folio  of  Organ  Music 

58  compositions. 

/I  NT  piece  or  book  of  music  published  in  any  part 
^  of  the  world  can  be  procured  of  us  at  shortest 
notice.  _ 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  musical  journal  in  this  country.  Able  editorials, 
valuable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspond¬ 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  music  in  each 
Issue.  Edited  by  Philip  Hale.  Published  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subecrlptlon,  $1. 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volume  of 
bound  music.  Send  for  Premium  Sheet. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453  465  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  A  CO. 

}<«€€€<€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€<€' 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

Over  360,000  copies  already  sold. 

MUSIC— S85  per  lOO,  by  express ;  30c.  each,  if  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  Jt  MAIN  CO. 

CHICAGO.  NBW  YORK. 


CHIMES,  Ere.  CATALOeUEftPRICES  FREE. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  MeneelVy  Oen’l  Man 


TBOY,  M.  Y.,  and  NM 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 


ilVy  Oen'l  Manaaer 
W  YOXK  CITY, 


BELLS 


The  Great  I  |fi||T 

CHURCH  nan  I 

FRINK’S 

PATENTS  S2w?rt«l?«.fre“! 
REFLECTORS 

known  for  cbnrcbeR.halliiancl 
public  bnildiocrs.  send  stte  of  room. 
Book  of  light  and  estimate  free. 

D(m*t  be  deceittd  bych«ap 
tions 

I.  P.  FIU.NK, 

651  Pearl  Bircetg  New  York* 


eOHKBlEBBHOKN'S  TBAOHBB8’  AOBNOT. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 

EsUbllsbed  1866. 

>  East  14th  Stbebt,  New  Tobk. 


All  onr  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  personal  use 
should  order  at  once.  The  Calendar  is  a  beanty,  and 
the  ssleottons  for  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  selected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for 
tlJU. 


luary  10,  1898. 
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WHAT  IS  CHRISTIAN  JOY. 

We  muBt  Dot  forget  that  it  does  not  always 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  way.  To  the  lame 
man  who  had  been  healed  it  meant  the  walking 
and  loping  and  praising  'God,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  always  continued  that  mode  of 
expressing  it,  though  he  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  what  he  had  received  and  was  thankful 
for  it  The  woman  of  Samaria  first  showed  her 
joy  by  running  into  the^city  to  tell  the  men 
what  she  had  found,  but’I'do.not  believe  her  joy 
was  any  deeper  or  more'  real'than^that  of  the 
“Beloved  Disciple’’  who')^couId  lean  his  head 
peacefully  on  his  Master’s'bosom  and  drink  in 
His  love.  And  so,  to-day,  that  perfect  joy  that 
is  the  heritage  of  the  Christian]  manifests  itself 
in  different  ways,  but  it  is  in  us  all  that  settled 
peace  which  comes  from  a  vital  union^with  the 
source  of  all  joy. 

The  joy,  friends,  that  comes  to  us  in  the  first 
outburst  of  our  Christian  experience  appears 
sometimes  more  real  and  genuine than  that 
which  comes  in  the  more  settled  life.  But  the 
joy  that  comes  to  us  from  the  actual  life,  which 
manifests  itself,  not  so  much  in  the  outbursts 
of  emotion,  as  in  the  willingnese  to  serve,  the 
peacefulness  of  trust,  is  far  deeper  and  more 
lasting  and  more  helpful.  There  is  a  burst  of 
emotion  that  comes  to  one  in  the  first  possession 
of  an  object,  which  is  not  so  deep,  though  per¬ 
haps  more  manifest  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  use  and  the  companionship  of  the  same. 
The  joy  that  comes  to  the  mother  as  she  holds 
for  the  first  time  in  her  arms  the  little  one 
which  God  has  permitted  her  to  call  her  own, 
is  a  peculiar  and  unique  thing,  yet  we  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  any  deeper  or 
truer  than  that  which  comes  to  her  daily  as  she 
sees  him  growing  up  to  youth  and  manhood  ? 

And  it  is  just  so  with  Christian  joy.  It  comes 
to  us  in  different  ways,  it  does  not  manifest 
itself  the  same  in  everyone  or  at  all  times.  But 
there  is  a  joy  that  so  fills  the  heart  that  it  will 
distinguish  the  Christian  from  any  one  who  is 
not  possessed  of  it.  G.  C.  F. 

Calvary  Church,  Rochester. 


One  Thousand  Dollars 


or  $,’>,000  -Bargains  in  Chicago  Real 
Estate  that  will 


Pay  Interest 


and  offer  a  profit, 
lars. 


Send  for  particu- 


B.  F.  JACOBS  CO., 

Atwood  Building,  CHICAGO. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
nvestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  CoromlsHlon. 

No.  3  Nassau  anil  No.  18  'Wall  St. 

EstablUbed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


NORTQAOES 

’TweiMi  aesTsecniTY.  XMiratusr 

^^mswoRnia.ioHES 

Cbamter  of  Commerce,  Ohlcago, 

Hcne  Office,  Iowa  Falli, 
ROOM  aos  TKEMOMT  B’L.1)0.  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectine:  Renta. 
Manasement  of  Estates. 


Seenrtty  Safe  m  Ooremmeiit  Bond*. 
Your  moon  can  inrely  earn  It.  Can  prove 

Olt  by  beetr  *'"  — 


8^1  TonrmonMt  _ 

XO it  by  beet  Eeitem  benks.  Rob’t  E.  Stra- 
^_^SbomaCo..Eqalteble  Building.  Boeton. 

la  addreariag  atfvertlaerg  patronlxlng  ear  Joaraal 
kladly  aMatlaa  The  Bvaacellet. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SUSPLUS, 

SI  1,800,000 


Thle  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pale 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Truste, 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  UKPtlSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
Qve  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  th» 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Oimpauy. 

Bhiecutors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  EstateN  Re. 
Uglonsand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  wlV 
And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pr«s.  D.  Willis  James,  r<e«-Prst. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Viet-Prei. 

Hbrrt  L.  Thornbll,  Steretani. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Awtotant  Seeretani 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  a.  Stewart, 

John  Hahsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stoeeb, 
’OHN  Crosby  Brown, 
Kuward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookepeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Magy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Fhank  Lyman, 
Gborob  F.  yiBTOR, 
Wm.  Waldorp  Astob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Lbdyard. 


TO  SPECULATORS  AND  INVESTORS ! ! 
Derickson  &  Coffin 

Members  of  the  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 

Bankers  and  Brokers 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Execute  orders  to  bay  or  sell  Stocks  in  large  or  small 
lots  on  3  to  5;(  margin.  Dally  Market  Letter,  Invaluable 
to  traders,  mailed  free  upon  application.  Deposits  re¬ 
ceived  subject  to  check.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Mention  thle  paper. 


Brown  Bros.  $c  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNSCTSn  BY  PKIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phtla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Sxeb’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flre.clase  Invest- 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  Xll  WoulUCUl 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers.and 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  Oapiivviti  Afl 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  KjCA/  UX  X  DICO. 
of  drafts  drasm  abroad  on  ell  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  or  foreign 
oonntiiea,  Inclndlng  Sonth  Africa. 

Letters  YVe  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
A-P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel 
Oredit  *'**'*^i*  i"  *ii  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


A 

Winter 
of  Roses 


And  orange  blossoms  in 
delighiful  Somhern  California. 

On  y  72  hours  away  from 
Chicago  by  the  California  Lim¬ 
ited,  Santa  I'e  Route. 


IV.  J.  Illarh,  O.P.t, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


r.  A.  HlgglBS,  A.e.P.A. 
Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED' 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVEKY  WEDNESDAY 

Bnrllngton  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  A  Rio  Uiaiide 
R’y  (the  .cenlc  line  of  the  worirtl  Parties  oavt.  In  Pullman 
tonrlst  sleeping  car*  Btted  with  .very  cjuvei  lence  whlrh  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  .pedal  agents  of 
long  experience.  For  particulars  sddiese 

T.  A.  ORADY,  Excursion  ¥gr.  C.  B.  <*  Q.  R.R., 

211  Clark  St.,  CIIICACK).  ILL 


HOLY  LAND,  HOUND  THE 
WORLD.  Monthly  K.xruralon»  to 
Europe,  etc.,  March  5.  April  2,  16, 
May  14,  Juno  11,  18,  22,  25.  1'.), 
July  2. 

Holy  latnd  departim-s  March  5,  May  7,  July  2,  Oct.  1. 
Round  the  World  departures  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  I. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  ill  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


To  Great  Britain, 


Special  party,  starting  June  23; 
includes  coaching  along  Devon¬ 
shire  ecHiSt,  England;  Isle  of 

Norway  &  Denmark.  Hcdland;  iTh  supplementary 

*  Tour  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Moderate  cont.  Write  to  HONKYMaN’S  PUIVATE  TOUHS, 
Plalnfluld,  N.  J* 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

16th  Year,  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

Dr  *  Mrs.  H.  8.  PAIMK,  Olens  Falla.  N.Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

OKKBNWICH,  CONN 

Flrat-claaa  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.HItcbcock.  M.D 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO 

Travel  Anywhere 

BEMBMBBR 

)  save  time  and  money  by  writing  now  for  Tour 
ist  Gazette,  100  pages,  all  about  Travel,  Mailed  free. 
GAZE  A  SONS,  Ltd.,  113  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Eatabllabed  Half  a  Century.) 

BUROPR.  EGYPT.  PALKHTINE. 

NEW  PROGRAMMES  READY. 

LOOK  ABOVE. 


S6 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  10,  1898. 


The  Evangelist  PuMishing  Company, 

1S6  Fifth  ATenae,  New  York. 


HKNBT  M.  FISLD,  D.D.,  Sdltor. 

Tnifi,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  adyanoe,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  snbscription  and  one  new  sabscriber, 
Fiye  dollars.  In  clubs  of  flye  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  bo  sent  on  trial  to  a  now  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-flye  cents,  in  adyance. 
ADvaBTiaiRa  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Anii  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Ofllce  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Snb.stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Ayenue,  Now  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ojloe  at  New  York  ae  eeeond-eUue  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
TBE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Education,  .  .  -  .  1334  Cbeetnnt  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  -  “  ‘ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  -  30  Montsuk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABUSRXD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  a  tiled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  .  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  eyangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work.  Ades. 
1,808  new  schools  started  in  1887 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  Dia  secretary, 

lU  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,  City. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT.  RICHMOND  AND  WASH¬ 
INGTON. 

SIx-Uny  Tour  via  Hennsylyania  Railroad. 

Tbe  first  of  the  present  series  of  personally-conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Kichmoud.  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Haiiroad  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  Feb.  19. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
—will  be  sold  at  rate  of  SSS.OUfrom  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark,  $31.0 'from  Trenton,  $32.50  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  snd  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

t  ickets  to  Uhl  Point  Comfort  only,  including  one 
and  three-fouitbs  days’  board  at  that  tlace,  and 
good  to  return  ilirect  by  regular  trains  within  six  days, 
will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $16.00 
from  New  York,  $15.00  from  Trenton,  111  00  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  pruporti'inate  rates  from  other  potii's.  At 
a  slight  additional  expense  tourists  can  extend  the  trip 
to  Virginia  Beacti,  with  accommodations  at  the  Princess 
Anne  Hotel. 

Fur  Itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents:  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway.  New  York;  or 
Geo.  W.  Bo>d,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Pnlladelphia. 


To  Denver  in  Less  lhan  Twenty-hight  Hours— Only 

One  Night  Jhn  Route— The *  *  Colorado  Special.” 

Beginning  -unday,  Feb  6th,  a  new  train  will  be  placed 
in  service  between  Chicago  and  Denver  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern  Line,  which  will  make 
the  fastest  schedule  ever  maintalntd  between  Chicago 
and  Cuiurado's  Capital  city. 

This  train  will  ue  known  as  *'  The  Colorado  Special,’ 
and  will  leave  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  at 
IthU)  A..H.  every  day  and  reach  Denver  at  1:30  the  follow¬ 
ing  afterm  on. 

Esst-hound,  this  train  will  leave  Denver  daily  at  3:30 
P.M.  and  reach  Chicago  at  8:4.1  the  next  evening.  As 
connections  will  be  made  in  the  Union  Depot  at  Denver 
lu  and  from  trains  of  all  the  Colorado  lines,  passengers 
will  ihus  be  allurded  tbe  very  best  opporiunilles  for 
quick  transit  b,  tween  Chicago  and  all  poiuls  in  Colorado 
and  the  Wesi. 

I  rain  will  be  vestibule  I  throughout,  lighted  with 
I'intM'h  gas,  and  will  consist  of  drawing  room  sleeping 
care,  free  reclining  chair  care,  buffet,  sinuking  and  li¬ 
brary  cars,  crjaches  and  dining  cars,  serving  all  meals 
en  ruute. 

A  feature  in  connection  with  the  service  of  this  train 
wiiich  will  be  appreciated  by  tourists  is  that  it  will 
atfurd  all  upporiuniiy  for  a  daylight  riue  through  tbe 
prugres!>lve  and  ttiickly  settled  portions  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  which  has  been  impossible  heretofore,  as  all  trains 
fur  Denver  Lave  lelt  Chicago  In  the  evening. 

Daily  serv.c..  to  Denver  via  The  Pacifio  Limited,  leav¬ 
ing  Chicaau  lU.3i  P.M.,  will  be  continued. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  008PRI. 

•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
rsUglous  servioee  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  Iffl 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pmspered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

IS  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April.  1883, aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tbe 
leading  seaports  of  i  he  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailore' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman'e  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Bttat. 
Jamrs  w.  Elwbll.  Pres.:  W.  C.  Sturors,  Treas.;  Kev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  Uiem,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cletnaed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Inttrncted  nn'II  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  whnt 
they  are  hecanre  of  tbe  House  of  Indnstry. 

Dorliig  tta  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  16,0W  bate  lived  in  tbe  honse. 

Donathms  of  moiey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
tnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  t  JO  to  4  A)  P  m  ;  Sonday-scbool.  1  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schoola  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:4U  to  k  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  ll:40  p.m.  VUItors  we’come 
at  all  Umea  Morris  K.  Jasup.  Pres  ;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oeoroe  F.  Betts,  bee.;  Wm.  F.  Bahnaro,  bnpt. 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  1<  m>iney  for  a  Lew  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  aasistanoe  for  400  children. 


TBE  AMERICAN  TRAfTT  SMtriF.TT 

For  aeventr-two  years  has  b«i«n  engngt-d  in  producing 
and  diaaemlnating  Christian  titv-rainiv  In  t'lS  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larm  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  piihlicatinn-,  the  work  of  its 

SiteraChnstian  workers,  and  Foreign  .M  iasinnaries, 
>ns  of  the  deatitnte  throughout  the  world.  Its  mla- 
aion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
cleu,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $3(10  to  KUO 
anpMrta  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Treaa.,  10  East  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


Tbe  Bible  class,  led  by  the  Rev  D.  M  St*ams,  will 
be  held  on  Monday  afternoons,  at  2  o’clock,  in  tbe  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  57tb  St.  and  Madison  Avenue.  All  are 
oordlally  invited  to  attend. 


The  Monthly  Missionarr  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Mlsalons  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Feb.  16tb, 
at  10:80  A. M.,  at  156  Fifth  Ave. 


The  Presbytery  of  Ryracuae  will  meet  In  East  Syra- 
cute,  April  11.  at  7J0  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fe  HHEBTOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 


Tbe  annual  report  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  j  .st  issued  shows  that  company  to 
have  made  nolewortliy  advances  in  every  department  of 
its  business.  1  be  assets  on  Dec.  81,  ItW*,  amounted  to 
$263,>86,437,  showing  an  increase  tor  the  year  of  $19,042,- 
280.24.  Tb  cash  income  tor  the  twelve  months  aggre¬ 
gated  $54,162,600.23,  and  the  disbursements  fur  death 
claims,  matured  endowments,  dividends  and  other  ac¬ 
counts  to  $36,124,1 6u. 00.  The  surplus  lund  from  which 
dividends  are  lutld  nuw  amounts  to  $35,508,104. 

'i  be  accumulations  ot  lbi-<  comiwiiy  suould  cheer  its 
large  class  of  policy  holders.  The  report  of  the  Audit 
Company  of  New  York  will  be  read  with  interest : 

“  We  certify  that  the  assets  as  specified  In  the  annual 
statement,  amouniing  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
million,  seven  huudred  and  eighty-six  ihouraud,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents 
($2.53,786,437.66),  were  in  possession  of  the  Company  on 
tuat  dale  and  have  been  taken  into  the  accounts  on  a 
conservative  basis  of  valuation. 

“  We  certify  that  we  have  made  an  audit  of  tbe  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Company  lor  tbe  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1897,  as  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Company,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

“  I'ue  accouuts  and  books  are  kept  clearly  and  in  an 
orderly  mauner, and  the  system  of  expenditures  has 
efflclent  safeguards.” 


The  thirty  -fourth  annual  statement  of  the  Brooklyn 
Life  Insurance  Company,  published  in  our  Issue  of  tbe 
3d  iiist ,  furbished  must  convincing  proof  of  the  stability 
and  safety  of  this  old,  conservative  institution.  Any 
one  seeking  life  insurance  would  do  well  to  send  tor  and 
secure  a  statement  showing  the  promptness  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  death  claims.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
life  company  can  snow  such  a  record.  Their  annual 
slatemeut  a-  auiiited  shows  an  increase  in  assets,  also 
an  ill  reuse  in  surplus,  and  no  liability  outstanding  fur 
deatli  losses  or  endowment  claims. 


Lskewood,  in  the  Jersey  pinee,  tbe  queen  of  all  North¬ 
ern  winter  resorts,  is  now  attracting  a  vast  concourse  of 
visitors.  In  addition  to  the  sublime  pine-laden  air.  the 
peer  of  ail  lung  tonics,  there  is  a  variety  of  outdoor 
sports  to  be  enjoyed,  such  as  driving,  rambling  through 
the  piiiei.  cycling,  skating,  golf  and  the  hunt.  The 
Lakewood  hotels  are  the  finest  in  the  land.  Accummo- 
Ustions  at  all  prices  are  available  in  hotels  and  cottages. 
Tbe  only  mute  to  Lakewood  is  via  the  Central  R.  K.  of 
New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  street  and 
from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special  winter 
schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  servltM^. 


The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  in  tbe  Jersey  pines,  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  tbe  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  tbe  title  of  “Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorts.” 
At  this  season  tbe  outdoor  sports  are  gulf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing,  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pines. 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  features  of 
^e  large  hotels.  Lakewood  Is  reached  only  via  Central 

B.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
and  from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trams  with  parlor  car  service. 


A  Good  Dictionary  for  Two  Tents. 

Have  you  a  Dictionary,  or  do  yon  want  one  ?  If  you 
will  mention  The  Evangelist  and  send  a  2-cent  stamp  to 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  '‘ch**nectady.  N.Y.,  they  will 
mail  yon  a  dictionary  with  the  definitions  of  10  OOUuf  the 
most  useful  words  in  the  English  language. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  1,000  copies  of 
tbe  celebrated  $6  00  Combioatioo  Bible, 
with  tbe  Kioji  James  and  revieed  ver- 
aioD  OQ  tbe  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  oew  or  old  subecrib- 
era  to  Tbe  EvaDgeliet  on  tbe  terms  and 
cooditioDB  to  be  found  on  tbe  ineet  in 
this  ieeue.  Tbie  ie  tbe  only  Bible  of  tbia 
character,  ever  publiebed.  It  bae  a 
Concordaoce  with  4,000  referencep,  4,000 
queetione  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  tbe 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Elgypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  maee  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  Tbe  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  tbe  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  till  a 
volume. 

Order  Blanks,  for  both  old  sod  new 
Bubscribers,  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  inset.  Tbe  Evangelist  will  be  sent 
to  any  new  subecriber  one  year  on  tbe 
receipt  of  $3  00,  snd  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressage 
paid)  to  the  addrees  of  euch  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  be  may  indicate 
in  bis  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  in  $2.25 
and  tbe  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
Ibe  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cost, 
will  receive  a  copy  of  tbe  Combination 
Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her  address  free 
of  coet.  (But  tbe  $2.25  will  not  apply 
on  tbe  subscription  of  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber  )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  the 
1,000  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  aod  tbe  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 

OVER  FIFTY  MILLION  UOLLYKS  OF 
SURPLUS 

In  any  financial  coni  ract  into  which  a  man  may  enter, 
the  first  consideration  should  be  security.  This  Is 
speciHlly  true  if  it  is  likely  that  the  contract  will  run 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  (Mtn  be  realized.  It  is  doubly  true  when  tbe  in¬ 
vestment  is  for  tbe  protection  of  wife  and  children  or  for 
his  own  support  in  after  years.  And  a  life  insurance 
contract  is  last  such  an  investment.  This  Itelng  so,  tbe 
fact  that  the  financial  statement  of  tbe  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Soc'ety  published  to-day  shows  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  now  ha.  a  surplus  of  over  fifty  milliona  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  its  policyholders,  particularly  as 
surplus  is  tbe  measure  not  only  of  strength  and  protec¬ 
tion,  but  of  dividend-paying  ability. 

This  BurptuB  is  ascertain^  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  on  tbe  standard  which  assumes  that  the 
Company  will  earn  i%  on  its  assets  throngbout  the 
future,  but  tbe  advantage  of  the  Equitable  i«  that  on  the 
more  exacting  assumption  that  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  may  he  as  low  as  Z%  it  still  has  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $10,000,000.  In  this  particular  of  strength  the 
Equitable  seems  to  be  unique. 

From  the  Statement  of  the  Equitable,  the  following 


important  Items  are  selected : 

OutstAnding  Assurance..  . $0.51,165.837.00 

New  Assurance  written  in  1897 .  1.56,955,683.00 

Propoeais  for  Assurance  Examined 

and  Declined .  24,491.973.00 

Assets .  238,876.308.04 

Surplus .  .5n.5W.174  84 

Paid  Policyholders .  21,108.314.14 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  8vrup  baa  been  used  lor  over 
Ofty  rears  by  millions  ot  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  rnccess.  It  soothes  tbe  child,  eofteae 
tbe  gams,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  Is  tbe  beet 
'emedyfor  Uiarrboea  it  will  relieve  tbe  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately,  hold  by  Druggists  in  every  rart  ot  the  world. 
Twenty  Ove  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  oak  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Hootblng  Syrnp  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 

W<M>I>L A W N  CEM ETERY^ 
Al'^OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rall- 
V  T  road  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 

Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB.  BO  Carmine  St.  N.  Y 

A  SITUATION  wanted  as  companion  for  invalid  or 
elderly  lady ;  good  sewer  and  mender  and  willing 
to  make  herself  useful  in  a  home.  Has  reference  from 
last  position.  Address  S.  F.,  Box  457,  Kye,  N.  Y. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
ScotlMtd.  who  came  from  Glasgow  to  America 
several  months  ago,  urgently  seeks  a  charge  or  other 
sutta)>le  employment.  Address  Kvanoblist. 

ANTED— A  home  in  tbe  country  for  a  boyof  sixteen 
'  *  wboee  development  has  been  retarded  by  illnees  in 
Infancy.  He  is  strong  and  well  now ;  will  need  simple 
Inst'uctlon,  kind  treatment  and  out  of  door  exercise  or 
(x;cnpation.  Terms  must  be  moderate.  Address  L.  D.  B., 
Evangelist  Office. 

We  desire  to  assist  Chnrches  in  paying  their  Debts 

or  in  raising  money  for  benevolent  work.  If  they  will 
write  us  we  will  gladly  contribute  to  these  objects. 

C.  S.  &  W.  A.  KEELER,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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SERMON. 

CommemoratlTe  of  the  43d  AnnlTsary  of  the  Org»> 
nlsstion  of  the  Fremont  PreabjterlBn  Chnrch. 

Preached  Not.  7,  1897, 

By  Rev.  Gheorge  Nixon. 

Psalm  CXLVII  19—14.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem! 
Praise  thy  Ood,  O  Zion.  For  He  hath  strengthend  the 
bars  of  thy  Oates;  He  hath  blessed  thy  Children 
within  thee— He  maiieth  peace  in  thy  borders,  and 
fllleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  wheat. 

In  looking  back  over  a  period  of  three  and 
forty  years,  our  first  duty  and  our  happiest  privi¬ 
lege  is  to  speak  our  thanks  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Oovenant  God,  in  giving  to  this  place  a  church, 
calling  out  His  people,  and  folding  them  as  a 
flock  of  His  beloved  Son,  nourishing  and  sus¬ 
taining  them,  comforting  them  when  trials  came, 
delivering  them  when  the  enemy  of  souls  would 
have  devoured  them,  and  giving  to  them  an  in¬ 
crease,  both  of  numbers  and  spiritual  power, 
which  are  sure  tokens  that  the  labors  of  Hie 
people  are  acceptable  in  His  sight  and  that  He 
has  appointed  this  to  be  one  of  the  watch  towers 
of  Zion 

Z  The  beginning  of  any  public  movement,  the 
origin  of  States,  the  birth  of  religious  societies 
have  an  interest  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Our  Lord  mentions  the  joy  of  the  household 
when  a  child  is  born  into  the  family.  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  a  book  of  perennial  freshness 
and  captivating  charm,  because  it  is  the  history 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  So 
we  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and  are  ready  if  not 
eager,  to  hear  how  it  was  that  this  church 
should  be  planted  in  this  community,  who  were 
its  founders,  what  were  their  early  experiences  f 
The  growth  and  after  development  undoubtedly 
have  their  salient  points  of  interest.  A  birthday 
anniversary  suggests  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  birth  and  early  life.  So  we  turn  to  our  best 
sources  of  information,  the  records  of  the 
church,  and  are  happy  to  combine  with  these, 
the  personal  witness  and  testimony  of  the 
daughter  of  one  of  its  founders  living  near  us, 
and  who  has  kindly  furnished  a  brief  account 
which  answers  our  first  inquiry,  how  it  was  that 
this  church  came  to  have  a  being. 

Before  giving  you  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
Howell,  let  me  say  that  originally  this  section 
formed  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Morris  family. 
The  late  Qouverneur  Morris  held  it  as  a  farm 
which  for  many  years  was  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Charles  Bathgate,  who,  with  his  brothers 
James  and  William,  immigrated  to  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  established 
themselves  in  the  township  of  West  Farms. 

Latterly,  Mr.  Charles  Bathgate  purchased  the 
farm  from  Mr.  Qouverneur  Morris,  and  followed 
his  example  of  laying  it  out  in  village  lots. 
Neither  he  nor  his  surveyor,  whom  I  premise  to 
have  been  the  late  Andrew  h'indlay,  had  a  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  village  could  be  absorbed  by  New 
York  city  and  become  part  of  the  metropolis  fora 
century  to  come.  Their  idea  was  to  lay  out  roads 
and  avenues,  at  the  usual  four  rod  width,  and 
to  offer  intending  purchasers  a  plot  for  a  country 
residence.  New  York  city,  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  was  scarcely  built  up  higher  than 
Fourteenth  street.  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  vil¬ 
lage  were  still  out  of  toTin.  Yorkville  a  district 
settlement,  Harlem  rather  more  so,  and  over  the 
bridge.  Morrisania  was  a  district,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  groups  of  houses,  while 
farms  or  large  estates  occupied  the  moet  of  the 
territory. 

The  land  north  of  Morrisania  proper,  and  ad 
jacent  to  the  Harlem  railway,  then  the  only 
means  of  transit,  was  divided  into  Central  Vil¬ 
lage  and  Upper  Village  of  Morrisania,  extend¬ 
ing  to  Fordham. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  of  commu¬ 
tation  then  offered  by  the  Harlem  railroad,  135 
per  year  for  a  ticket  permitting  one  to  go  up 
and  down  as  often  as  one  pleased,  provided  there 
was  train,  and  to  secure  a  comfortable  subur 


ban  home  at  small  cost,  the  first  settlers  of  these 
new  villages  were  attracted. 

Lots  100x120  or  100x150  on  different  sides  of 
the  main  avenue  could  be  bought  for  from  8250 
to  8300.  Many  a  neat  cottage  was  huilt  at  a 
cost  of  from  81,200  to  82,000,  and  the  settlements 
grew  apace.  The  trees  which  are  now  the  pride 
of  our  avenues,  and  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  any  other  section  of  the  city,  were  slender 
saplings.  Gardens  were  planted,  shrubbery  set 
out,  and  the  villages  became  beautiful  and 
attractive. 

Many  of  the  new  comers,  bent  on  securing  the 
most  of  utility  as  well  as  beauty  from  the  soil, 
spent  not  only  the  early  morning,  and  the  twi¬ 
light  deepening  evening,  but  Sundays  likewise 
even,  in  laboring  with  spade,  and  hoe,  and  rake. 

All  was  enthusiasm,  of  diligence  there  was  no 
lack,  but  God  was  not  in  it.  Those  residents 
who  had  worshipped  with  faithfulness  and  spirit¬ 
ual  joy  in  the  churches  of  the  city  of  which  they 
were  members,  mourned  not  only  their  lack  of 
these  precious  privileges,  but  the  sad  instances 
of  Sabbath  desecration  around  them. 

Quite  a  number  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  they  were  not  satisfied 
until  they  had  gathered  together,  rehearsed  their 
needs,  and  arranged  for  religious  services  every 
Sunday,  securing  the  use  of  the  Stone  school- 
house  on  Madison  avenue,  just  above  Locust, 
now  Tremont  avenue. 

There  were,  besides  these  earnest  servants  of 
God,  a  few  Baptists,  Congregational ists,  Presby 
terians,  and  a  number  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  The  nearest  places  of  worship  were 
the  Reformed  at  Fordham,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  at  West  Farms,  and  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  at  Morrisania,  all  of  them  more  than  a 
mile  distant.  Some  few  had  joined  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  at  Morrisania,  but  the  majority 
were  scattered  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

In  the  spring  of  185t,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Lock- 
wood,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
came  through  Upper  Morrisania  village  and 
called  on  Mrs.  James  R.  Noe,  residing  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Fitch  street  (now  One  Hundred  and  Seventy 
fifth  street).  Mrs.  Noe  told  him  of  their  spirit¬ 
ual  privations,  and  the  desires  of  a  number  to 
have  divine  worship  established. 

“Why  not  at  once?”  Mr.  Lockwood  replied, 
“cannot  we  have  e  prayer  meeting  to-night  here 
in  your  house 

“Certainly,”  responded  Mrs.  Noe,  “I  will 
send  out  among  the  neighbors  and  invite  them.” 

As  a  result,  a  room  full  of  Christians  assembled 
that  evening,  and  earnest  prayers  were  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  community,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  open  the  way,  to  establish  the  means  of 
grace. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1854,  Rev.'Mr.  Lock- 
wood  met  about  twenty-five  of  the  neighbors 
who  expressed  their  desire  that  he,  or  some 
other  suitable  person  should  hold  service  every 
Sabbath. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  secure  the  use  of 
the  Stone  school-house,  when  not  occupied  by 
the  Methodist  people,  and  it  was  agreed  to  raise 
85  per  week  for  expenses.  Seven  persons  prom¬ 
ised  twenty-five  cents  per  week:  a  builder  pres¬ 
ent,  not  a  church  member;  subscribed  fifty  cents 
per  week ;  but  as  only  about  one  half  the  sum 
required  was  thus  pledged,  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Noe. 

This  earnest  woman  canvassed  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  induced  many  non  members  to  subscribe 
SIX  cents,  “only  a  penny  a  day,  ”  which  they 
could  wrap  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  with  their 
names  written  thereon,  and  leave  at  her  house 
during  the  week  if  they  preferred,  instead  of  going 
to  the  meeting  on  Sunday — she  trying  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  advantages  of  a  church  to  those  who 
were  property  owners  as  a  matter  of  business,  if 
they  could  cot  appreciate  the  spiritual  benefits. 
By  this  method  she  raised  the  smount  required. 


It  has  that  been  asserted  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  envelope  system.  Many  of  those  who  would 
not  enter  a  church  in  the  beginning,  soon  became 
regular  attendants,  and  quite  a  number  joined. 
The  organization  held  services  in  the  morning 
in  the  Stone  school  house,  and  in  the  evening 
in  Mrs.  Noe’s  house.  Seats  or  benches  were  se¬ 
cured,  and  were  stored  in  the  cellar  during  the 
week.  Later  on  others  occasionally  opened  their 
houses  for  evening  service. 

Mr.  Lockwood  continued  his  ministrations 
until  July,  when  Mr.  B.  N.  Seymour,  a  student 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  came  out,  and  held  services  for  which  they 
were  paid  83  each.  Mr.  Seymour  after  this 
home  missionary  experience,  went  to  the  foreign 
field  and  was  settled  in  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

.The  meetings  grew  in  numbers  and  permanent 
interest,  and  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th  of 
September,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Stone 
school-house  to  consider  the  propriety  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  church.  Mr.  John  Thaic  was  called  to 
the  chair,  Mr.  E.  P.  Little  elected  Secretary. 
The  oject  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  an 
informal  ballot  was  taken  to  ascertain  what  re> 
ligioue  denominations  were  represented.  Ten 
Presbyterians  and  two  Congregational  ists  voted. 
It  was  then  voted  to  take  measures  to  organize  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  School.  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Little  and  William  J.  Thomson  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York,  with  reference  to 
such  organization.  * 

The  committee  on  organization  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  school-house,  October  23d,  1854,  to 
render  their  report.  It  was  thereupon  resolved 
to  organize  a  church  under  the  name  of  the 
“Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  Upper  Morris¬ 
ania,”  and  that  the  present  arrangements  for 
preaching  be  continued  until  such  organization 
shall  be  effected.  At  this  meeting,  Samuel  Van- 
tine  was  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  E. 
P.  Little  and  William  J.  Thomson  to  the  office 
of  Ruling  Elder.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noe,  on  Sabbath 
evening  next  at  seven  o’clock,  to  adopt  a  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  to  be  used  by  the  church.  At  this 
meeting,  held  October  29th,  the  Confession  of 
'  Faith  and  Covenant  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  Citv  was  adopted. 

On  Wednesday,  November  8th,  1854,  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  Rev.  D.  D.  T.  McLaughlin, 
Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  and  Ruling  Elder  D. 
Stevens,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  O.  Reynolds 
of  the  Congregational  Church— Lower  village 
—and  Rev.  P.  H.  Burkhardt  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  West  Farms,  met  pursuant 
to  notice,  in  the”public  school  room  to  effect  the 
organization  of  toe  Union  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  following  seventeen  persons  having  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  were  examined  and  received. 
By  certificate :  E.  P.  Little  and  L  Mary  Little, 
from  the  Congregational  Church  of  Lower  Vil¬ 
lage;  William  J.  Thomson  and  Mary  B.  Thom¬ 
son  from  the  Congregational  Church,  Lower  Vil¬ 
lage;  Mrs  Mary  E.  Noe,  Mies  Rachel  Noe,  Mies 
Mary  E.Noe  from  the  Forty-second  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York  City  ;  Mr.  James  Char¬ 
ters,  Frances  P.  Charters  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Murden 
from  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Vork  City;  Mr.  Smith  Weeks  and  Mary 
Weeks  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
West  Farms;  Samuel  Vantine  and  Elizabeth 
Vantine  from  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frazer, 
from  the  Congregational  Church.  Lower  Village ; 
Warren  Bonney  and  Sarah  Bonney  from  the 
Eleventh  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 
By  profession  of  faith:  Wm.  J.  Thomson,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Field,  John  Thain  and  Elizabeth 
Thain,  Mrs.  Maria  ^e,  Mias  Elizabeth  Weeks. 

After  the  reception  of  these  members,  Samuel 
Vantine  was  ordained  and  installed  deacon  ;  E. 
P.  Little  and  William  J.  Thomson  to  the  oflQce 
of  Ruling  Elders.  Whereupon  the  church  was 
declared  to  be  fully  organized.  The  first  com¬ 
munion  service  was  held  Sabbath  morning, 
December  3d,  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Reynolds  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Lower  Village, 
officiating. 


OttCNKBMNBSS  IS  A  D18BA8K. 

Will  lend  free  Book  of  Panlcalara  bow  to  core  “DroDker 
new  or  the  Liquor  Habit”  with  oraltboat  tbe  knoa  ledge  of 
ihe  patient.  Addreee 

T>r.  J.  W.  HAlkU,  Na  480  Race  St..  Cincinnati  O. 
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THE  BUN NEU  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

InTMt  Eastern  cajiital  In  first  mortgacea  (at  8  per  cent.,  payable  semi- 
annually,  principal  and  interest  in  gold),  on  well  cnltivnted  farms  In 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  richest  area  ot  country  on  the  American 
Continent.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ■^^larms  of  these 

States  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  •“d  but  ISfi  per 

cent,  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged,  a  cond  Itlon  of  proeperlty  not  excelled 

by  any  other  States  In  the  Union.  Company's  Debentures  are  its 

direct  obligations,  Issned  In  series  of  850,000.  Eachserleelssecnredby 

$S3.S00of  loans,  deiKwlted  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.,  as 

collatentl,  especially  a^llcable  to  that  series  of  Debentures,  and  no 

other.  These  Debentures  are  in  d^  nominations  of  $100  and  upward. 

«J  unu  FMn  irf u  tiued.* 

Send  for  s  list  of  Loans  and  look  them  over 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  PrM..  (Home  Office)  BullHt  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  First  Vice-Pres..  140  Nassau  St..  New  York 
MA1T.  H.  ELLIS.  2d  V-Pres.  and  Sec..  Bullitt  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
L  N.  BUNNELL,  Treasurer,  Bullitt  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  8.  Hutchinson.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Zebulon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Chicago  io.30  p.m. 
daily.  Through  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  Denver  and 
Portland,  with  Sleeping  Car  accommo¬ 
dations  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles; 
also  through  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Service 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland.  _ 

PRINCIPAL  AGENCIES:  . 

iMtoB,  Hut.,  368  Tuhinfrton  St  Isdiaupolii,  Ind.,  7  JukMn  Plus. 
Bitalo,  R.  T.,  210  llliMtt  Squn.  kilvsuM,  Wii.,  101  TlMOOiin  St 
Ckioiro,  ni.,  212  CItrk  St  Rev  lark,  461  Bnwdviy. 

Clmbiiid,  0.,  127  Tke  irode.  PhiUdilpkia,  Pk.,  601  Cbestnnt  St 
latnit,  Miok.  67  Woodward  At*.  PitUbDif,Pa.,)UrinelatBt]ikBld. 
ALL  PRINCIPAL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA 


The  Overland 
Loimited.^ 

Leaves  Chicago  6.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Buffet  Smoking  and  Li¬ 
brary  Cars. 

All  meals  in  Dining  Cars. 
Palace  Drawing-room  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  through  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  without  change. 

Through  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars  to  California  and  Oregon. 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  A  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Divine  eervicee  were  held  with  regularity,  the 
communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  adminietwed 
every  two  months,  and  additional  members  re¬ 
ceived  upon  each  occasion.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Wal¬ 
lace,  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  a  licentiate,  having  ministered  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  great  acceptance,  and  the  neecssity  of 
a  settled  putor  being  evident,  at  a  regularly 
called  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  April 
13th,  1856,  thirty- four  members  cast  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  for  Mr.  Wallace  to  become  tbeir  pas 
tor.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
was  voted  for  salary,  $200  of  which  was  from 
the  Home  Miseions  Board,  with  a  vacation  yearly 
of  three  weeks.  The  church  was  now  growing 
rapidly.  The  old  Stone  school-house  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  New  Town  Hall  on  Fordbam 
avenue,  the  use  of  which  was  secured  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

On  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1856,  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Wallace  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Union  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  At  this  interesting 
service,  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith  presided,  and 
put  the  constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  preached 
the  sermon  from  John  xix.  30;  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  D.D.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor; 
Rev.  Washington  Roosevelt  gave  the  charge  to 
the  people. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles  Wallace  was 
attended  with  marked  tokens  of  the  divine  favor. 
The  influence  of  the  church  extended  on  every 
side.  The  members  were  zealous,  and  devoted. 
Frequent  seasons  of  deep  spiritual  interest  oc 
curr^.  The  Session  were  watchful  of  the  de¬ 
portment  of  the  members,  and  were  brave  in 
denouncing  sin,  rebuking  irregularitiee  and  call¬ 
ing  before  their  bar,  known  delinquents. 

It  must  .be  remembered  that  the  village  was 
as  yet  without  public  improvements.  Only  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  flagging.  In  the  winter,  with 
the  usual  succeeaione  of  frost  and  thaw,  snow 
and  rain,  the  apologies  for  sidewalks  were  often 
impassible. 

Did  this  state  of  things  discourage  the^e 
pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  ?  No  !  Clad  in 
weather  proof  garments,  carrying  the  usual 
country  illuminator,  they  were  true  phosphoric 
light  bearers,  and  with  the  rythmic  twinkling 
of  tbeir  pendulous  swinging  lanterns  they  braved 
the  darknem  and  the  mire,  trudging  to  evening 
service.  Sabbath  and  mid  week. 

While  struggling  in  financial  affairs  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses,  the  church  did  not  nes 
lect  the  duty  of  securing  offerings  for  the  work 
of  missions.  Home  and  Foreign.  The  first  Sab¬ 
baths  of  September,  December.  March,  and  June 
were  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis 
aions.  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Society,  respectively.  Elder  William  J. 
Thomson  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Session,  | 
and  the  people  were  urged  to  contribute  to  theee 
causes. 

Additions  were  made  at  every  communion  sea 
son,  chiefly  on  profession  of  faith,  a  dear  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  spiritual  growth ;  among  those  thus 
received  are  the  names  of  many  honored  resi¬ 
dents.  who  grew  in  grace  as  the  years  went  by 
and  have  been  among  the  most  substantial  and 
worthy  citizens  of  the  community. 

In  October,  1858,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  an 
“annual  meeting  of  the  church,  at  which  time 
reports  shall  be  presented  from  the  Session  and 
Board  of  Trustees,  respecting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
election  of  church  officers  take  place  at  this  time, 
and  such  other  business  be  transacted  as  may 
relate  to  ihe  welfare  of  the  church  and  congre 
gation.  That  this  meeting  be  held  this  y-ar, 
October  223.  and  thereafter  on  the  first  Thursday 
evening  of  November  That  a  book  be  procured 
in  which  to  transcribe  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  and  all  reports  presented  thereat  be  re 
corded  therein” 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles  C.  Wallace, 
marked  with  aburdant  evidences  cf  the  divine 
favor,  and  dur'nz  which  the  church  had  groan 
in  numbers,  strength  and  commanding  influence, 
was  brought  to  a  cloae,  much  to  the  grief  of  the 
people,  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  his  letter 
of  resignation.  January  15th,  1860. 

It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Wallace  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  on  the  last  Sabbath  morning  of 
January.  1860.  to  a  large  and  sorrowing  audience. 

The  flock,  now  bereft  of  their  shepherd  were, 
obliged  to  depend  upon  occasional  supplies,  and 
kept  together  with  great  resolution,  having  as 
yet  no  church  home  and.  struggling  with  finan 
cial  difflcultiss  as  well,  yet  maintained  tbeir 
integrity. 

For  more  than  a  year  they  labored  under 
serious  disadvantages,  and  to  crown  all.  two  of 
the  Elders.  Dexter  and  Ruliffson.  removed  to 
the  city,  leaving  Elder  Vantine  the  only  repre¬ 


sentative,  but  with  the  help  of  the  ministerial 
supply,  services  and  sacraments  were  duly  ad  I 
ministered. 

In  this  emergency.  Rev.  James  Morton  came 
providentially  upon  the  field,  and  was  persuaded 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  reorganizing  and 
upbuilding. 

He  brought  to  tbeir  aid  a  ripened  experience, 
a  matured  judgment,  a  wise  business  forecast, 
and  deep  spirituality.  In  the  month  of  April. 
1861  be  became  Staled  Supply  and  in  March. 
1862,  a  regular  call  as  pastor  was  issued  and 
accepted. 

During  this  period,  the  Session  was  reinforced, 
prospects  of  permanency  brightened,  the  long 
felt  want  of  a  church  home  promised  realization. 

In  July,  1861,  the  “Birch-tree  lot,’’  one  bun 
dred  feet  north  of  Twelfth,  now  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy- fourth  street,  and  on  the  wist  side 
of  Washington  avenue,  was  purchased  from  Jacob 
Buckbout  for  $600.  The  said  lot  bad  been  held 
by  Mr.  Buckbout  for  the  congregation  from  Sep¬ 
tember  5tb,  1860,  but  only  after  unremitting 
efforts  to  obtain  the  amount  to  complete  the 
purchase  did  the  people  secure  the  deed  of  the 
property.  It  was  at  this  time  that  an  applica 
tion  was  made  to  the  Westchester  County  Court 
at  White  Plains  to  change  the  title  of  the 
corporate  body  from  the  First  United  Presby 
terian  Church  of  Upper  Morrisania  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Tremont  The  name  of 
Upper  Morrieania  Village  bad  gone  into  desue 
tude.  By  a  vote  of  the  residents  the  name  was 
changed  to  Tremont. 

Various  persons  have  claimed  the  distinction 
of  proposing  this  name.  Probably  no  one  had 
a  better  right  to  this  claim  than  the  late  Elias 
K.  Osborne,  the  father  of  Methodism  in  this 
community,  a  warm,  generous- hearted  Christian, 
one  of  nature’s  noblemen. 

The  late  Judge  Silas  D.  Qifford  executed  the 
necessary  papers  to  effect  the  change  of  title  of 
the  church  at  a  cost  of  $16.50,  in  which  bill  was 


al60  included  the  recording  and  filing  of  the 
same  and  drawing  quit  (.‘laim  deed  from  Bath¬ 
gate  Brothers  as  to  building  clause  put  in  all 
their  I  onveyancee. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  an  amount 
sufficient  to  place  a  suitable  church  edifice  upon 
the  land.  A  fir>-t  mortgage  was  laid  upon  the 
property,  and  a  loan  of  $l,0(X)  was  Eecured  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Punly  of  West  Farms.  At  this 
juncture  we  find  theg‘)od  women  coming  forward 
aod  with  timely  aid  “the  Ladies’  Sewing 
Society’’- donating  nearly  $1(X)  towards  “our 
new  church.’’  From  the  start  of  the  enterprise 
the  noble  women  of  this  congregation  have  been 
most  faithful,  self-denying,  earnest,  and  devoted. 
They  have  pulled  through  many  a  difficulty, 
have  cheered  aod  stimulated  the  brethren  in 
many  a  dark  hour,  and  ever  been  foremost  in 
labor  and  sacrifice.  All  honor  to  the  sisterhood. 

July  5lh.  1861,  the  contract  to  build  a  church 
edifice  fifty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  two  feet  in 
width  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Kerby,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $1,788.19.  which  aas  afterwards 
amended  to  provide  a  basement  and  pews,  bring 
ing  the  cost  of  all  to  about  $2,000. 

The  new  building,  neat  and  tasteful,  became 
not  only  an  ornament  to  the  village,  but  one  of 
its  prominent  landmarks.  Tbe  Sunday-school 
grew  apace,  and  all  would  have  gone  on  smoothly 
and  prosperously,  bad  not  the  important  matter 
of  tinaocial  support  threatened  an  advance. 
Rev  Mr  Morton  relinquished  the  pastorate  after 
helping  the  church  over  many  hard  places,  and 
again  tbe  pulpit  was  vacant. 

Mr.  Morton  removed  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Stanhope,  New  Jersey,  where  a  bleeeed  spirit¬ 
ual  harvest  was  tbe  result  of  his  labors. 

A  brief  period  of  candidating  ensued.  Among 
otbere.  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt,  recently  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
preached  for  several  Sabbaths,  and  July  26th,  a 
call  was  male  out,  and  prosecuted,  in  Preeby- 
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tery.  Mr.  Neabitt  accepted  the  call,  and  wae  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  September  17th.  Mr.  Nee 
bitt  brought  to  this,  his  first  and  only  charge, 
the  frMhcees  of  youth,  an  earnest  mind  to  strive 
for  spiritual  results,  and  a  buoyancy  that  scorned 
discouragement.  Of  an  amiable  and  gentle  tem¬ 
per,  possessing  much  of  magnetic  force,  he 
quickly  drew  the  people  around  him.  He  labored 
without  stint,  to  bring  into  the  congregation  all 
not  allied  to  other  churches,  making  warm 
friends  on  every  side. 

His  preaching  was  fervent.  Scriptural,  and 
tender.  His  styTe  was  vivacious  and  captivating. 
A  faithful  visitor,  a  warm  sympathizer,  he 
learned  to  know  the  hearts  of  his  people.  His 
life  wae  bound  up  in  bis  work,  and  many  gra¬ 
cious  seasons  of  spiritual  quickening  attended  it. 

The  Sabbath  school  grew  to  such  a  multitude 
that  larger  accommodations  were  demanded.  Mr. 
J.  Finlay  Smith,  Superintendent,  realizing  the 
needs,  and  seeing  that  the  finances  of  the  church 
would  not  admit  of  it,  erected  a  commodious 
room  for  the  primary  school,  at  a  cost  of  12,200,* 
and  in  due  course  of  time  presented  it  to  the 
corporation.  It  was  afterwards  utilized  for  a 
general  prayer  meeting  and  Session-room,  and 
now  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Year  after  year  witnessed  substantial  progress. 
The  Sunday  school  was  so  large,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  many  families  taking  up  their  residence 
so  encouraging,  the  officers  thought  it  timely  to 
propose  an  enlargement  of  the  present  edifice,  to 
meet  future  demands. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  measures  were  taken 
for  this  object,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
being  approved,  the  congregation  empowered 
the  Trustees  to  have  the  enlargement  made  at  a 
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Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

A  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter, 
of  117  West  45th  Street.  New  York,  gives  all  the 
latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  the¬ 
ory  and  treatment  of  Asthma.  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption,  fully  explaining 
their  differences  and  their  cure  by  medicated 
air  inhalations. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
local  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  antiseptic  medi¬ 
cated  air  inhalations,  the  inventor  of  the  first 
inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the  cure 
of  lung  diseases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
germicide  that  cures  Consumption  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  baccilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  of 
the  patient.  His  treatment  consists  of  healing 
and  cleansing  balms  applied  to  the  lunge  three 
times  a  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  the 
application  of  antiseptic  oils  to  the  chest,  which 
surround  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated  air, 
and  filling  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
sleeps  with  antiseptic  vapors,  thus  keeping  up 
a  curative  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so  direct, 
common -sense,  and  successful. 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones  says:  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  give  all  the  info’n.ation  I  can  concerning 
Dr.  Hunter  and  his  treatment. 

I  can  truly  say  that  with  God's  blessing  I  am 
a  living  witness  of  its  power  to  cure. 

My  disease  was  of  nearly  three  years’  standing ; 
I  had  been  treated  by  seven  different  doctors, 
all  pronouncing  my  case  very  serious  and  some 
hopeless.  I  heard  of  Dr  Hunter  and  called  on 
him  as  my  last  hope.  He  stated  my  case  very 
clearly,  saying  there  was  a  cavity  in  my  right 
lung,  which  to  me  looked  very  dark.  He  told 
me  be  could  cure  me  if  I  had  patience  and 
would  be  faithful  in  the  treatment,  but  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time 

I  am  now  able  to  do  my  housework  and  work 
in  the  store.  My  friends  can  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  look  and  be  so  well,  for  they 
bad  expected  to  bury  me  long  ago. 

I  firmly  believe  if  you  are  in  a  curable  condi¬ 
tion  at  all.  Dr.  Hunter  can  do  it.  I  feel  much 
interested  in  all  sufferers  of  such  a  terrible  die 
ease.  May  God  bless  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  to 
your  cure. 

Your  unknown,  but  sympathetic,  friend, 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones, 
Dover,  Morris  Ou. ,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  contains  many  smilar  let 
ters  from  prominent  people  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  Evan¬ 
gelist  readers  by  addressing  him  at  117  West 
45th  Street.  New  York. 


cost  not  to  sxceed  86,000.  This  was  afterwards 
amended  to  cover  88,000. 

The  edifice  was  thus  enlarged  and  dedicated 
December  15tb,  1870,  when  Dr.  John  Hall 
preached  the  sermon  and  the  pastor  was  assisted 
in  the  services  by  Revs.  C.  C.  Wallace,  Arthur 
Potts,  and  William  J.  Thomson,  Jr.  A  mis 
Sion  had  been  started  in  Mount  Hope,  and  those 
members  ibere  residing,  seemed  to  see  in  it  the 
prospect  of  a  vigorous  adjunct  to  the  church. 
As  the  months  went  by,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  increased,  the  matter  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  congregation,  and  a  lot  was  purchased 
in  Mount  Hope,  a  building  for  Sunday  school 
and  mission  purposes  erects,  at  a  cost  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  ^.000 — in  the  year  1872.  This 
enterprise  which  augured  so  favorably  for  the 
interests  of  the  church  did  not  result  as  antici¬ 
pated.  Many  new  residents  did  not  become,  as 
hoped,  of  substantial  assistance.  The  expense 
of  keeping  up  two  esiablisbments  became  greater 
than  the  parent  church  could  endure.  After 
much  discussion  pro  and  con,  il  was  decided 
beet  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
ary  Society  made  in  May,  1874,  and  the  prop 
erty  was  taken  off  their  bands  at  a  price  of 
85,000. 

The  aftermath  was  one  of  sorrow.  Mr.  Nes¬ 
bitt.  whose  health  bad  been  seriously  impaired 
by  a  long  illness,  after  bravely  passing  through 
this  trying  period  of  disappointment  and  finan 
cial  difficulty,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneu 
monia,  contracted  at  Christmas-time  and  passed 
from  the  care  of  the  earthly  vineyard  to  hie 
heavenly  home  and  reward  on  the  7tb  of  January, 
1875.  Hie  last  sermon  wae  delivered  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and 
was  prophetic  of  his  own  departure.  An  im 
mense  audience  composed  of  bis  congregation 
and  numerous  friends  attended  the  funeral  held 
in  the  church  be  so  loved  and  for  which  he  bad 
BO  diligently  labored,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
lOih  of  January — testifying  in  every  way  their 
sincere  sorrow  for  bis  untimely  death  and  their 
admiration  of  his  many  sterling  qualities. 

After  an  interim  of  six  mootbe.  at  the  call  of 
the  people,  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  trans 
ferred  the  speaker  from  his  first  charge  in  West 
Farms  to  this  church,  over  which  he  was  in¬ 
stalled  July  8th.  1875  The  twenty-two  years 
that  have  elapsed,  seem  as  yet  scarce  a  matter 
for  bistor  cal  narration 

During  this  period,  many  changes  have 
occurred.  The  debt  of  more  than  87.000  lying 
BO  lung  an  incubus,  has  been  swept  away.  Many 
able  and  valued  workers  have  laid  by  the  im¬ 
plements  'of  holy  service  and  entered  into  the 
glory  beyond.  By  the  bequest  of  'be  late  John 
Keoyon,  the  sum  of  810.000  has  been  received, 
by  means  of  which  the  edifice  has  been  repaired 
and  remodelled. 

In  the  fall  of  1885,  several  members  who  had 
been  Congregationalists  before  uniting  with  this 
church,  and  whose  predilection  for  that  form  of 
church  government  and  worship  remained,  sev¬ 
ered  their  connection,  and  formed  the  Trinity 
Congregational  Church  of  Tremont.  It  may  be 
said  that  three  churches  have  sprung  from  this 
congregation.  The  Tremont  Baptist,  which  first 
worshinmed  in  the  Mount  Hope  Mission  Chapel; 
Christ  Congregational  Church  at  Mount  Hope, 
occupying  the  giound  of  the  Mission,  and  Trin¬ 
ity  Congregational. 

Still  this  church  stands  and  grows  The  Lord 
graciously  walks  among  the  golden  candlesticks, 
and  knows  His  own.  and  yearns  for  souls  The 
times  are  propitious.  God’s  people  are  calling 
upon  Him  to  bestow  large  msasures  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  even  historic 
names — were  it  possible  in  the  brief  space  of 
our  discourse.  Yet  this  tccasion  may  not  pass, 
without  refe>eoce  tender,  profoundly,  to  a  small 
galaxy  who  brightened  the  earth  with  their  pres¬ 
ence,  whose  loialty.  devotion  and  generous  love 
to  this  church  were  unfaltering,  and  who  now 
shine  in  yonder  firmament,  the  accepted  and 
glorified  rervants  of  our  Divine  Lord. 

William  J.  Thomson,  the  charter  member, 
original  Elder,  the  plain  and  honest  Christian, 
the  lover  of  souls,  the  wise  counsel 'er,  the  un¬ 
failing  friend 

Leander  Garvey,  staunch  upholder,  generous 
supporter,  wise  administrator. 

Henry  E.  Droz,  as  loyal  as  liberal,  of  gentle 
courtesy,  trained  in  a  different  form  of  faith, 
yet  loving  this  church,  reverencing  her  minis 
try,  tolerant  of  differing  opinions,  with  catholic 
charity. 

James  S.  Ferguson,  unnstentatious,  true  to 
the  faith  of  bis  fathers,  diligent  in  business, 
ready  with  counsel,  personal  effort,  and  means, 
with  a  band  to  labor,  and  a  band  to  give. 

These  and  many  others  gave  the  best  of  their 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Their  names 
are  written  on  high.  They  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City, — Church  of  the  Covenant. — 
At  the  communion  service  held  Sunday  evening, 
February  6th,  this  church  received  seventeen 
members  on  confession  of  their  faith  and  one 
by  letter.  Thirteen  of  these  were  young  men. 
The  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  assisted  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  at  the  communion  and 
gave  a  very  earnest  and  beautiful  address  on 
“The  Vine  and  its  Branches.’’  During  the 
month  of  January,  a  quiet,  evangelistic  work  was 
undertaKen  in  the  church,  and  this  large  ingath¬ 
ering  of  young  people  was  a  partial  result  of 
the  earnest  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  effort  made 
in  the  Sunday-school  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cady.  One  fea¬ 
ture  at  the  preaching  services  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  who  occupy  the  front  pews. 
This  church  through  its  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  also  maintaining  a  verv  helpful  work 
in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Ser¬ 
vices  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  3  to 
4  o’clock,  conduct^  by  Mr.  William  H.  Noble 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  large  chorus  choir  and  by  members 
of  the  Society  who  take  part  in  the  meetings. 

New  York  City. — Covenant  Church  has  had 
a  fruitful  winter.  At  last  Sabbath’s  communion 
service  a  large  accession  was  made  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  including  fifteen  young  men.  The  Rev, 
George  S.  Webster,  assisted  by  the  veteran 
Sunday  school  Super! ntendentt.  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  and  other  devoted  workers,  have  labored 
faithfully  in  this  important  field,  as  the  spir¬ 
itual  vigor  of  the  church  attests. 

Christ  Church  is  advancing  steadily  under  the 
earnest  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Richard  R.  Wight- 
man.  The  acceseions  to  membership  since  he 
began  work  here,  less  than  a  year  ago,  have  been 


INTENSE  SUFFERING. 


From  Dyspepsia  and  Stomach  Trouble. 

INSTAim.T  RKI.IBVKD  ASH  PERMANENTLY 
CURED. 

A  New  Discovery,  Bat  Not  a  Patent  Medicine 

Dr.  Redwell  relates  an  interesting  account  of 
what  he  considers  a  remarkable  cure  of  acute 
stomach  trouble  and  chronic  dyspepsia  by  the 
use  of  the  new  discovery,  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

He  says:  The  patient  was  a  man  who  had 
suffered  to  my  knowledge  for  years  with  dyspep¬ 
sia.  Everything  he  ate  seemed  to  sour  and 
create  acid  and  gases  in  the  stomach;  he  had 
pains  like  rheumatism  in  the  back,  shoulder 
blades,  and  limbs,  fullness  and  distress  after 
eating,  poor  appeitte  and  lose  of  fiesh ;  the  heart 
became  affected,  causing  palpitation  and  sleep¬ 
lessness  at  night. 

I  gave  him  powerful  neive  tonics  and  blood 
remedies,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  an  experiment 
I  finally  bought  a  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  a  drug  store  and  gave 
them  to  him.  Almost  immediate  relief  was 
given  and  after  he  had  used  four  boxes  be  was 
to  all  appearances  fully  cured. 

There  was  no  more  acidity  or  sour  watery 
risings,  no  bloating  after  meals,  the  appetite 
was  vigorous  and  be  has  gained  between  10  and 
12  pounds  in  weight  of  solid,  healthy  fiesh. 

Although  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  ad¬ 
vertised  and  sold  in  drug  stores  yet  I  consider 
them  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  physician’s 
line  of  remedies,  as  they  are  perfectly  harmless 
and  can  be  given  to  children  or  invalids  or  in 
any  condition  of  the  stomach  with  perfect  safety, 
being  harmless  and  containing  nothing  but  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  essences,  pure  pepsin  and  Golden 
Seal. 

Without  any  question  they  are  the  safest,  most 
effective  cure  lor  indigestion,  biliousness,  con¬ 
stipation  and  all  derangements  of  the  stomach 
however  slight  or  severe. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  everywhere  at  fifty  cents  for  full  sized 
package. 
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betweeo  eighty  and  ninety,  almost  all  by  con¬ 
fession  of  nith.  A  aeries  of  house  to  house 
evangeliiatic  meetings  has  been  initiated  for  the 
month  of  February.  Cards  of  invitation  to  the 
next  meeting  to  the  church  services,  and  others 
for  Christian  workers  are  used  in  connection 
with  peraonal  invitation  and  effort.  Three 
faithful  members  of  the  Brick  Church  have 
recently  taken  letters  to  Christ  Church,  where 
they  are  more  needed. 

Mouirr  Vmaiott.—Hittorieal  Lectures. — The 
First  Church  of  Mount  Vernon  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Lane,  is  not  to 
be  behind  in  historic  Christian  study,  even  if 
it  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Standards  as  fully  as  some  others  are 
now  doing.  Its  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
has  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  The 
^formation,  which  promise  well,  according  to 
the  following  program :  February  4tb.  ''Europe 
Prior  to  the  Reformation,”  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Straua,  Peekskill.  New  York:  February  18tb, 
"John  Wiclif,”  Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Brown,  D.D., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  March  4th,  "John 
fluaa,”  Rev.  Robert  P.  Qibaon,  Croton  Falls, 
New  York ;  Sunday,  March  13th,  ''Martin  Lu¬ 
ther,”  Rev.  Charles  S.  Lane,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York;  March  18th,  ''John  Calvin,”  Rev. 
R.  P.  H.  Vail,  D.D.,  Stamford,  Connecticut; 
^ril  1st,  "John  Knox.”  Rev.  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  Sing  Sing,  New  York;  April  15th, 
"Ihe  Hu^enota,”  Rev.  George  H.  Cutting, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

Hempbtkad. — Helpful  Meetings— The  Volun¬ 
teers  of  America,  of  which  Ballington  Booth  is 
Commander,  have  finished  a  series  of  meetings 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island.  Colonel  Hallimond.  Colonel  Gardner, 
Major  Gardner,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Morse,  were 
the  speakers  at  the  different  meetings.  A.  D. 
C.  Harper  Smyth,  a  remarkably  fine  soloist,  con¬ 
ducted  the  singing  in  a  most  interesting  and  de¬ 
lightful  manner.  The  addressee  were  all  of  a 
judicious  and  helpful  character.  From  their  ex¬ 
perience  they  gave  many  instances  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
Their  faith  in  the  promisee  of  God  was  evident 
at  all  times.  As  a  result,  they  not  only  inter¬ 
ested  the  large  audiences,  which  filled  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  aleo  quickened  the  Christians  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  indifferent.  With 
powerful  speech  and  tender  singing  they  declared 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  and  left  a  benediction 
upon  us  which  will  inspire  and  strengthen  us 
for  many  days.  Frank  M.  Kerr,  Pastor. 

Binobamton. — The  First  Church  took  a  col¬ 
lection  amounting  to  12,033,  on  January  16th, 
for  mission  purposes.  The  First  helps  forward 
several,  we  believe  four,  church  enterprises  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  granting  them  a  total 
of  tl,500  towards  their  current  expenses.  The 
pastor.  Dr.  Nichols,  asked  for  a  generous  offer¬ 
ing,  explaining  that  whatever  was  given  beyond 
the  required  amount  would  be  given  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Missions  Board,  toward  canceling  its  debt. 

Peru. — Books  Wanted  by  a  Sunday-School. — 
The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Dean  of  the  Pmbyterian- 
Congregational  Church  at  Peru,  Clinton  County, 
New  York,  asks  us  to  say  that  any  books  sent  to 
them  will  be  thankfully  receivM.  They  have 
a  few  books  that  they  are  thorugh  with  that 
they  would  exchange  for  some  not  in  their  library. 
Address  as  above. 


The  Clinton  Safety  Pin 


“It  Jnst  snif  s  me.” 

THE  OAKVILLE 


Has  tlte  kurgest  tale  of  any  Safety 
Pin  intheiDotid,  beeauteof  Ue 
turpatHno  excellence. 

Has  a  perfect  guard  to  prevent 
cloth  catching  In  coll.  Made  of 
tempered  braes,  doesn't  bend. 

Super  nickeled,  doesn’t  turn 
brassy. 

Hook  from  either  side. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

CnCC  I  Wewlllsend 
■V.ki  Cf  I  samples  of  the 
CLINTON  also  our  SOVRAN 
pin  and  a  pretty  colored  animal 
booklet  for  the  children. 

CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


A  COMPLETE  FLOWER 
GAROEN  FOR  -  -  - 


I5c. 


Fifteen  rents  fmm  any  reader  of  this  paper  wl’l  buy 
the  Grandest  Collection  of  high-grade  FI->wer  Seeds 
ever  offered.  Ten  packets,  all  dbtinct  varieties,  and 
each  ivtcket  retails  lOe. 


STIIMPP  a  WALTRR  CO. 

Seed  Orowers  and  Importers, 
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Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickley  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles  so  often 
without  benefit,  that  they  get  discouraged  and 
skeptical.  In  most  such  cases  serious  mistakes 
are  made  in  the  treatment  and  in  not  knowing 
what  the  trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble  are 
pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  scanty  supply,  smarting 
irritation.  As  kidney  disease  advances  the  face 
looks  sallow  or  pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under 
the  eyes,  the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be  needed 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness,  then  set  urine 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours ;  if  there  is  a  sedi¬ 
ment  or  settling  it  in  also  convincing  proof  that 
our  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  A  fact  often  overlooked,  is  that  women 
suffer  as  much  from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble 
as  men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  is  the  discovery  of 
the  eminent  physician  and  scientist  and  is  not 
recommeded  for  everything,  but  will  be  found 


just  what  is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  blad¬ 
der  disorders  or  troubles  duo  to  weak  kidneys, 
such  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel,  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  Bright’s  Disease,  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  kidney  trouble.  It  coirects  inability  to 
hold  urine  and  smarting  in  passing  it,  and 
promptly  overcomes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of 
being  compelled  to  get  up  many  times  during 
the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  this 
great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the 
highest  for  its  wonderful  curee.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  price  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar.  So  uni¬ 
versally  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  quickly 
curing  even  the  most  distressing  cases,  that  to 
Prove  its  wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  botn  sent  absolutely  frre  by  mail,  upon 
receipt  of  three  two  cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  on  the  bottle.  Mention  The  Evangelist, 
and  send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  A  Ca, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  generous  offer  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. 


RMOUR’S  EXTRACT 


Hot  Weather  Cookery. 
MEAT  JELLY  maAc  with 


B  E  E-F 


Extract  of  BEEF. 


I  pacKage  gelaiine,  i  pint  cold  water,  soak  for  one  hour,  add  i  teas] 


kspooo* 
nful  of 


1  place  until  formed  into  a  jelly. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Armours  extract 


BEEF 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Englewood. — Rev.  James  Eells  Retires  From 
the  Presbyterian  Ministry. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  held  in  Jersey  City 
on  February  1st,  1898,  the  Rev.  James  Eells 
stated  that  he  could  no  longer  subscribe  to  the 
statements  of  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  and  therefore  asked 
that  his  name  be  erased  from  Presbytery’s  roll 
of  ministers  and  that  he  be  considered  as  inde¬ 
pendent.  In  response  to  which  request  the  Pres 
bytery  then  adopted  the  following:  Whereas,  the 
Presbytery  has  beard  from  our  brother,  the  Rev. 
James  Eells,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Englewood, 
a  frank  and  positive  avowal  of  such  deviation  in 
his  belief  from  our  Confession  of  Faitb,  tbal 
he  cannot  now  subscribe  to  it  and.  Whereas, 
he  requests  for  this  reason  that  his  name  lie 
erased  from  the  roll  of  our  ministers,  and  that 
his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of  Englewood 
be  dissolved,  therefore,  Resolved,  that  we  have 
heard  the  statement  of  hie  changed  opinions 
with  the  deepest  regret  and  sorrow.  Yet  recog¬ 
nizing  hie  right  to  follow  his  own  conscientious 
convictions,  we  comply  with  hie  request  for  the 
removal  of  hie  name  from  our  roll,  and  order  it 
to  be  so  removed  Resolved,  farther,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  continue  his 
subscription  to  our  Confession  of  Faith  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  of  the  Rev.  James  Eells  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  now  comes  to  an  end ;  and  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent,  or  the  minister  officiating  in  the 
Englewood  Church  next  iSabbath.  read  these 
resolutions  embodying  tbe  action  of  Presbytery 
in  token  of  the  pulpit  being  vacant.  Resolved, 
farther  that  we  express  to  our  brother  who  sep¬ 
aratee  himself  fiom  ue,  our  appreciation  of  the 
ability  and  interest  with  which  he  has  die 
charged  his  ministry  in  Englewood,  and  the 
fraternal  fellowship  he  baa  maintained  with  us. 
Resolved,  farther,  that  we  express  our  sympathy 
with  the  Session  and  congregation  thus  left  with¬ 
out  a  pastor  and  exhort  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  faith.  We  also  hereby  appoint  as  Moderator 
of  the  Session  of  the  Englewood  Church  the  Rev. 
Vernon  B.  Carroll,  and  request  that  they  pro 


vide  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  under  the 
advice  of  Presbytery. 

George  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

ILLINOIS. 

Sandwich.— The  special  meetings  in  this  place 
held  for  a  month  a  little  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  have  Feeulted  in  large  additions  to  the 
churches.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  taber¬ 
nacle  which  was  erected  on  purpose  to  get  the 
people  together— its  seating  capacity  being 
1,400.  A  tout  400  persons  have  become  church 
members.  January  9tb  tbe  Congregational 
Church  welcomed  106  members,  all  but  four  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  Seventy  adults  were 
baptized.  Mr.  M.  B.  Williams,  an  approved 
evangelist  aided  tbe  pastors.  Tbe  lecture  rooms 
which  heretofore  have  been  sufficiently  large  for 
the  mid-week  meetings,  have  proved  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  and  they  are  held  in  the  main  rooms. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hyden.— The  church  here  has  received  twenty- 
six  additions  to  its  roll  during  the  month  of 
January.  No  special  services  have  been  held. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  with  an  inter¬ 
est  never  shown  here  before.  This  Held  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Central  Church  of  your  city. 
There  is  an  enrollment  of  110  in  our  Academy 
here.  New  pupils  are  coming  in  each  week. 
Tbe  school  is  doing  great  good  in  educating  the 
mountaineers.  The  Evangelist  is  banded  around 
and  read  by  several  persons.  J.  M.  W. 


l>o  you  Feel  Irritable? 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverage,  and  is  an 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  uervts. 


PBBSBRTB  TOCB  BTANOBU8T8. 

No'w  that  The  Evangelist  is  pnbllsbed  In  a  shape  con* 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  tbe  beet  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  M  cents  each,  poetage 
prspald.  Address  The  RvauKellst.  IBS  Fifth  Avennr, 
New  York  CitT 
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CHICAGO. 

Ooe  of  the  most  interesting  siKbts  to  be  seen 
in  Chicago  on  Monday  at  noon,  is  the  gathering 
of  hundreds  of  ministers  of  all  denominations 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  Central  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  on  La  Salle  street,  lime 
was  not  very  long  ago,  when  nearly  all  of  the 
denominational  ministerial  associations  met 
Mondays  in  some  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of 
the  building,  but  latterly  many  of  the  weekly 
meetings  are  held  elsewhere,  for  purposes  of  con- 
veniem».  But  on  the  “big  days,”  the  flocking 
together  is  phenomenal.  It  is  always  an  impor 
tant  matter  or  man  that  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  brethren.  One  day  it  is  a  plea  for  the  asso¬ 
ciated  charities;  on  another  it  is  Booth  Tucker 
and  his  associates,  making  the  place  glow  with 
their  prevailing  red;  one  Monday,  Moody’s  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  Chicago  Avenue  Church  are 
striving  to  begin  a  campaign  among  all  the 
churches;  at  another  of  these  ministers’  meet¬ 
ings  it  is  Webb  Peploe  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
who  with  intensity  and  humility,  urges  his 
brethren  to  live  nearer  the  Master.  Last  Mon¬ 
day’s  meeting  was  in  some  respects  the  best  of 
all,  when  Ur.  Meyer  of  London,  spoke  as  an 
apostle  of  an  intensely  spiritual  inner  life.  This 
is  his  second  visit  to  Chicago,  in  which  he  has 
shown  wonderful  tact  in  presenting  his  favorite 
theme.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  three  of  the 
churches  during  several  days,  and  the  meeting 
with  the  ministers  Monday  was  the  climax  and 
farewell.  Many  prejudices  were  dissipated.  If 
any  one  had  thought  that  Dr.  Meyer  considered 
himself  any  lees  sinful  than  others,  he  was  soon 
corrected.  As  essential  to  a  successful  ministry. 
Dr.  Meyer  urged  Hrst,  much  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  preparation  of  sermons;  second,  have  a 
pure  life;  third,  do  not  try  to  work  for  God, 
but  let  Qod  work  through  you ;  fourth,  be  in 
constant  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr. 
Meyer  went  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City. 

Tbel  Presbyterian  Hospital  concert  given  re¬ 
cently  at  the  great  Auditorium  brought  out 
thousands  of  people  and  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  institution. 

Considerable  talk  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  in  view  of  the  protest  of  a  Joliet  clergy¬ 
man,  Rev.  W.  B.  Walker  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  because  of  the  action  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  in  refusing  him  the  half 
fare  granted  other  clergymen.  The  reason  was 
that  he  had  in  print  ciiticized  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  for  giving  passes  to  Joliet  aldermen. 
Mr.  Walker  when  a  young  man.  read  law  with 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  he  is  a  South¬ 
erner  who  believes  in  maintaining  his  honor. 
It  may  turn  out  that  the  Western  Passenger 
Association  has  “barked  up  the  wrong  tree.’’ 
The  caee  will  be  tested. 

(/LarEnck  G.  Reynolds. 

HOU^IiHOLl). 

Our  Own  Standard. — He  was  wise  who  wrote, 
“Half  the  sting  of  poverty  or  of  small  means 
is  gone  when  one  keeps  house  for  one's  own 
comfort,  and  not  for  the  comment  of  one's  neigh¬ 
bors.”  Deny  it  as  we  will,  lew  of  us  have  the 
moral  force  to  set  up  a  standard  of  <  ur  own, 
baseil  upon  our  owii  incomes  and  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  home  environment.  We  commit  the  folly 
of  regulating  our  expenses  by  the  income  of  some 
one  else.  If  the  Browns  a'Tnes  the  slrret  hang 
up  expensive  lace  curtains,  we  are  discontenteJ 
until  lace  curtains  have  gone  up  to  our  windows, 
no  matter  hov  much  smaller  our  income  may  he 
than  that  of  the  Browne,  (f  the  Smiths  put 
down  a  velvet  carpet,  our  neat  and  pretty  ingrain 
becomes  an  eye-sore  to  us.  We  are  extremely 
mindful  of  what  our  neighbors  will  think  about 
many  things  that  ought  not  to  concern  them  in 
the  least  We  have  no  standards  of  our  own. 
Our  dress,  nnd  even  our  tables,  must  bo  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  standards  of  others.  We  have  not 
the  courage  nor  the  independence  to  be  indiiTer 
ent  to  the  comment  of  our  neighbors.  This  form 
of  moral  cowardice  's  causing  many  families  to 
live  beyond  their  incomes.  They  can  face  debt 


AWoman’s  Deed 


A  BENEFACTRESS  WHO  IS  DOING  INCALCULABLE  GOOD. 

Devotes  Much  of  Her  Time  to  the  Beneflts  of  Children— How 

She  Helps  Them. 

Vmm  the  Kveninu  NevM,  Detroit,  Mieh. 

Mrs.  John  Tansey,  of  1.30  Baker  Street.  Detroit,  |  ment  you  would  not  have  recognized  her,  as  her 
Michigan,  is  one  of  those  women  who  always  health  was  so  greatly  improved.  She  gained  in 
know  just  what  to  do  in  all  trouble  and  sick-  flesh  rapidly  and  soon  was  in  perfect  health.  I 

ness.  One  that  is  a  mother  to  those  in  distress  have  always  kept  the  pills  in  the  house  since  and 

To  a  reporter  she  said  :  have  recommended  them  to  everyone  1  could.  I 

“I  am  the  mother  of  ten  children  and  have  have  told  many  mothers  alx>ut  them  and  they 

raised  eight  of  them.  Several  years  ago  we  had  have  made  some  wonderful  cures.  One  of  the 
a  serious  time  with  my  daughter,  which  began  girls  had  a  young  lady  friend  that  came  to  the 
when  she  was  about  sixteen  years  old.  She  did  house  almost  every  day,  and  she  was  a  sight, 
not  have  any  eenous  illness  but  s-emed  to  grad-  Honestly,  she  seemed  almost  transparent  1  did 
ually  waste  away  Having  never  had  any  con-  not  care  to  have  my  daughters  associate  with 
sumption  in  our  families,  as  we  come  of  good  her,  as  1  wan  afraid  she  would  drop  dead  some 
old  Irish  and  Scotch  descent,  we  did  not  think  day  when  they  were  out  on  the  street  I  recom- 
it  was  that  disease.  Neither  did  she  have  a  mended  and  begged  her  to  take  Dr.  Williams’ 
backing  i-ough,  yet  she  grew  thinner  and  paler  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  told  her  of  their 
each  day.  Our  doctor  called  the  disease  by  an  sterling  qualities  and  how  the  cost  was  slight, 
odd  name  which,  as  1  afterward  learned,  meant  being  only  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  (2.50, 
lack  of  blood.  at  any  druggists  Finally  I  induced  her  to  try 

“It  is  impossible  todescribe  the  feelings  John  them, 
and  I  had  as  we  noticed  our  daughter  slowly  “They  helped  her  wonderfully,  and  undoubt- 
passing  away  from  us.  As  a  last  resort  I  was  ediy  saved  her  life.  She  now  recommends  them 
induced  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  to  other  young  women. 

Pale  People,  made  by  the  Dr.  Williams’  Medi-  “Every  mother  in  this  land  should  keep  these 
cine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  1  pills  in  the  house,  as  they  are  gocd  for  many 
understood  contained  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  other  ailments.  I  don’t  believe  in  doctoring 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  and  never  spent  much  money  in  medicines,  but 
to  the  blood  and  restore  shaiternd  nerves.  Be  1  can  recommend  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  to 
^ire  she  had  taken  half  a  box,  there  was  a  every  mother  that  has  a  daughter  just  coming 
decided  change  and  after  three  months’  treat-  into  womanhood.  ” 


and  forfeit  their  relf  respect  easier  than  they 
can  face  the  unfavorable  comment  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  extent  to  which  this  imita¬ 
tion  of  others  is  carried  would  be  ludicrous  did 
it  not  bring  so  much  unhappiness  in  its  train. 
It  is  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  the  discord 
and  discontent  and  debt  that  have  driven  happi¬ 
ness  from  the  family  hearth  stope.  Let  us  have 
a  standard  of  our  own,  based  upon  our  own 
tastes,  our  own  incobies,  our  own  needs,  and  let 
us  cheerfully  and  bravely  adhere  to  this  stand¬ 
ard  heedless  of  that  ilreadful  bugbear,  “What 
will  the  neighbors  say  ?” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Kiss  Pudding  —One  quart  of  milk,  five  eggs, 
three  fourths  cup  of  sugar,  three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch  Boil  the  milk  with  a 
little  salt,  adding  the  sugar.  Mix  the  corn 
starch  in  a  little  of  the  cold  milk  and  add  to 
the  boiling  milk  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten.  When  cooked,  pour  into  a  baking  dish, 
smooth  the  top  over ;  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff 
froth,  adding  three  fourths  cup  of  sugar;  flavor 
with  vanilla  and  spread  over  the  top  and  put 
in  the  oven  to  brown.  To  be  eaten  cold. 

SwKET  Potato  Pudding. — The  various  recipes 
for  the  many  delicious  desserts  that  are  made 
from  sweet  potatoes  invariably  advise  grating 
the  rHw  vegetable  for  the  purpose.  The  result 
of  this  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  mixture  that  has 
not  quite  a  conker!  taste,  delightful  as  the  flavor 
must  alwa)s  be.  If,  however,  one  uses  the 
inside  of  potatoes  that  have  beon  already  cooked 
— the  baked  ones  left  over  from  the  previous 
night’s  dinner,  perhaps— the  preparation  is  an 
altogether  different  matter.  One  who  long  ago 
discovered  this  fact  fashions  a  most  palatable 
pudding  by  mixing  until  it  is  smooth  and  light 
a  pint  of  cold  baked  potato,  a  pint  of  sugar,  a 
half  pint  of  molasses,  and  two  ounces  rTf  melted 
butter.  To  this  she  adds  milk  sufflcient  for  a 
thin  batter,  a  flavoring  of  grated  orange  peel, 
and  ginger,  and,  finally,  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
The  first  crust  that  forms  is  stirred  in — The 
Evening  Poet. 

Hfef  to  Toast. —Buy  second  cut  of  sirloin 
for  toasting  Toast  front  of  the  fire  on  an  old- 
fashioned  tin  kitchen;  pour  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tin  kitchen  with  which  to  baste  the  meat 
when  it  commences  to  rook ;  turn  the  spit  very 
often  and  baste  every  time  you  turn  Have  a 


brisk  fire,  as  beef  should  be  toasted  quickly ; 
about  one  hour  is  long  enough  to  toast  a  piece 
for  a  small  family.  When  the  meat  is  done  pour 
the  gravy  from  the  t'O  kitchen  into  a  spider. 
Mix  flour  and  water,  stir  in  and  let  it  to  1  a 
short  time.  Add  a  piece  of  butter.  Do  not  let 
the  gravy  boil  after  the  butter  is  in.  In  carving 
this  piece,  cut  across  the  grain,  the  flavor  is 
much  nicer. 

Scotch  Pudding. — To  be  eaten  with  the  beef. 
One  pint  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  two  eggs, 
one-half  spoonful  of  soda,  a  little  salt;  mix  well 
together,  pour  into  a  square  pan,  about  one- 
half  of  an  inch  thick  and  bake  quickly — twenty 
minutes  is  sufficient.  Cut  in  squares,  put  on 
the  dish  with  the  toasted  beef  that  it  may  get 
seasoned  with  the  juice  of  the  meat  when  carved. 
Serve  with  the  beef.  A  dish  fit  for  a  king. — 
Good  Housekeeping. 

To  Use  Soup  Meat.— Mrs.  Rorer’s  recipe  for 
devilled  beef  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
usually  given.  She  suggests  it  as  an  economical 
use  of  soup-meat.  It  should  be  chopped  fine, 
and  to  a  pint  of  it  is  added  one  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  one-half  tablespoonful 
paprika,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  onion - 
juice,  and  a  pinch  of  ground  mace.  These  in 
gredients  are  mixed  thoroughly  through  the 
beef.  Into  a  saucepan  is  put  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  of  flour  which  is  stirred  smooth 
for  a  moment  before  adding  a  pint  of  milk. 
Stir  the  sauce  until  creamy,  add  the  meat,  mixed 
thoroughly,  and  stir  in  carefully  three  bard 
boiled  eggi,  which  have  been  pressed  through  a 
sieve.  Garnish  with  toast,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Egg  albumen  coagulates  at  about  1.30  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  is 'rendered  insoluble  at  HO 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  From  this  fact  we  learn 
that  a  low  temperature  must  be  employed  to 
render  the  eggs  easy  of  digestion.  Any  method 
allowing  the  white  to  be  thoroughly  whipped 
before  cooking  renders  it  still  more  easy  of 
digestion.  The  apparently  harmless  poached 
egg  is  frequently  to  blame  for  a  relapse  after 
typhoid.  Carefully  as  it  may  be  cooked  there  is 
still  an  outside  or  edge  portion  tough  and  hard, 
which  taxes  the  weak  dig'stive  organs  beyond 
their  powers  of  endurance. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Mflrih 


Graceful  Girls 


I  become  gracerul  women.  Kerria’  Good  Henae  Coraet  Walat 
imparta  grace  to  the  form  becauae  there  are  no  rigid  ateela 
to  prevent  healthful  development  of  the  figure  or  retard  the 
allghteat  movement  of  the  body.  At  the  aame  time 

p'fJ'Wl*¥€J>  Good  Sense 

CORSET  WAIST 

givea  the  figure  a  beautiful  contour.  Suitable  for  any  kind 
Ow  of  costume.  Recommended  by  phyalciana.  Approved  by 
modiste,  .\lways  superior  In  quality  and  workmanship. 

Made  bigb  or  low  bust,  long  or  abort  waist,  to  suit  all  flgnrss. 
Cblldren’s  2ic.  to  SOc.  Misses'.  SOc.  to  |1.00.  ladles’,  fl.OO  to  t2.00. 
Cw  FOK  SALE  BV  ALL  KETAILERS. 


Irish  Dimities 


This  old-time  fabric  comes  to  us  this  season 
with  many  new  and  distinctive  designs,  but  with¬ 
out  losing  any  of  the  crisp  coolness  of  color  effect 
which  is  so  characteristic. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  patterns  in  the 
China  blues  with  white,  and  perhaps  no  color 
appears  to  better  advantage  in  the  Dimity  than 
this.  Polka  Dots  in  a  variety  of  sizes  together 
with  plaided  effects  are  among  the  latest  designs 
which  are  shown  in  all  the  standard  colors.  Price 
25c.  per  yard. 

Alongside  all  these  on  our  counters  lie  a 
thousand  and  one  other  new  and  beautiful  things 
in  Wash  Dress  Goods  well  worth  looking  at. 


TheCrowningTriomph 

of  a  long  and  successful  career — 

THE  NEW  MODELS 

of  the 

Remin^on 

Standard  Typewriter. 


The  Always-  Best  Typewriter 
^ade  better  yet. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


“The  Linen  Store.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


